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“-Valional Accounting Machines save us 63% 
a year on our investment!”’ 


In a highly competitive business like ours, 
we must maintain a constant watch on 
costs. Only by keeping costs at a minimum 
can we continue to produce such quality 
products as our famous ‘Van Heusen Cen 
tury Shirt’ at popular prices 

Our National Accounting Machines, 
nurchased in the interests of cost-cutting 
efficiency, save us 63 a year on our 
investment 

We use our Nationals for a wide variety 


of accounting jobs-—including Accounts 


—PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, New York, N.Y 


“One of the World's Largest Men's Wear Manufacturers” 


Payable and Distribution, Payrolls, Quar- 
terly Social Security Reports and W-2s. 
“Flexible, casy to operate, our Nationals 
take up less space and turn out more work 
in less time than our previous equipment. 
We are so pleased with their excellent 
performance that we are adding more 
Nationals to our present installation.” 


President 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varrox », onto 


177 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


vour husiness, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money thev save, then 
continue savings as annual profit 
Your nearby National man will 
Riadiv * how much you can 
save—and why your operators 
will he ha ‘ See vellow pages 
of your phone book, or write to 
us at Dayton 9 Vino.) 
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Hot lead rides rubber, 
drenched in acid, tar, water 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


b ipassads the way they salvage old 
automobile batteries. High heat 
softens the outer case and tar so the 
lead plates can be taken out, melted 
down and used again. But how carry 
anything through the salvage plant, 
Irspping with sulphuric acid, hot tar 
and water? 

A conveyor belt was tried, but burned 
out in a few months. Other belts, 
specially designed for hot materials, 
averaged only 6 to 8 months. Then the 
company tried a B. F. Goodrich cord 
belt. It’s made with cords, running 
lengthwise, held in place by a new, 
hear-resisting rubbez. 


This improved B, F. Goodrich belt 
is what you see in the picture. it has 
already outlasted—by 50%—any other 
belt ever used here. And it's still in 
such good condition, engineers pre- 
dict it will give several years more 
service 

Besides standing higher tempera- 
tures, the cord belt can take crashin 
blows that would cut, gouge and ee 
an ordinary belt. And if an accident 
should cause a cover cut, there are no 
cross threads to spread acid that would 
weaken or rot the belt. The rubber sur- 
rounding each cord restricts moisture 
to the cut spot. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers are con- 
stantly finding ways to make rubber 
products save money for users—either 
by doing a job other rubber can’t do, 
ot by lasting longer, or by replacing 
other more expensive materials. Your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor can show you, 
right in your own plant, where these 
improvements can cut your operating 
costs. Call him when you need rubber 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. M- 505, 
Akron 18, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





When this stunt car took off on a non-scheduled flight, 
& PARADE correspondent was on the spot to get the story 
and an amazing sequence of action photos. 


Result: More than seven in ten of PARADE’s readers stopped to 
read about it. Making people stop, read and remember is something 
PARADE, the Sunday magazine does so well that independent 
surveys show it is the best read magazine in America, bar none. 
To advertisers this means twice as many readers for their 
dollars in PARADE as in the big weekly magazines. 


No doubt about it: To give sales a boost, to make dealers 
happy . . . PARADE has what it takes! 


PARADE...the Sunday Magazine Section of more than 50 fine newspapers in 
as many key markets ...with more than fifteen million readers every week. 
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Corrosion at 
Our Plant!” 


out before Truscon diagnosed ovr 
troubles and prescribed TRUSCON 
CHEMFAST, corresion and chemical 
resistant coating with Devran (epoxy 
resin).” 


@ If you have any corrosion at 
your plant, stop it now before re- 
placement costs eat gaping holes 
in your profits! Send coupon 
above—take advantage of Trus- 
con experience and know-how. 

Truscon Chemfast is a heavy- 
duty coating for protecting 
indoor and outdoor surfaces 
of wood, metal and masonry 
against moisture, acids and 
alkalis. It owes its toughness to 
Devran (epoxy resin). 


SEND COUPON TODAY— 
STOP CORROSION NOW! 


TRUSCON 


oy “boride PLES 


j 


1700 Caniff @ Detroit 11, Michigan 





Super power transformers pace utility expansion 


First Unit for 
600,000-Kva Transformer 
Bank — World's Largest 


") former, one of six Allis-Chalmers is building 
for a western transmission line. When the first 
three of these giant units are installed early next 
year, they will form the highest rated bank of power 
transformers anywhere. Together they will handle 
600,000 kva, almost double the capacity of any three- 
phase unit or single-phase combination of units pre- 
viously manufactured. 

Techniques used in designing and building these 
transformers resulted from the completion two years 
ago of the highest voltage power transformer ever 
built. The experimental unit, a 600,000-volt power 
transformer, was built by Allis-Chalmers to prove 
out techniques far beyond the nation’s utility needs 
for the foreseeable future. 

These enormous units are examples of Allis- 
Chalmers leadership in helping power systems all 
over the country meet vastly increasing demands for 
power. Here are some of the features of this trans- 
former worth noting: 


T HIS is a 200,000-kva single-phase power trans- 


It is corona-free. Allis-Chalmers pioneered 
the design of corona-free transformers. As 
a result, regardless of a unit’s size and 


NEW ZRA 
IN POWER 
TRANSMISSSION 


number of parts, insulation damage 
caused by the creeping effect of corona 
will never shorten a transformer’s useful 
operating life. Tests that proved this 
(ransformer included Allis-Chalmers new 
switching surge test at 930,000 volts. 


It is a triple rated unit, OA/FA/FA, with 
two sets of fans. Its ratings are 120,000 
kva self-cooled, 160,000 kva with the first 
set of fans, and 200,000 kva with a second 
set of fans. As load builds up, fans can be 
switched on to provide cooling sufficient 
to handle the larger capacities. 


Altis-Chalmers developed welding tech- 
niques to make possible use of heavy plate 
aluminum in transformer core and coil con- 
struction. As a result, the unit is lighter in 
weight and is easier to ship and install. 


An Allis-Chalmers representative will be glad to 
discuss transformer developments with you at your 
convenience. Call the nearby Allis-Chalmers office or 
write Allis-Chalmers, Power Equipment Division, 
Milwaukee ae Wisconsin. A-4867 
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Accuracy in shape is vital in fab- 
rication of the feeder top from cold 
rolled sheet steel. When finished this 
part includes one curvature to a 24- 
inch radius, one to a 7-inch radius, 
and a 90-degree flange. Any varia- 
tion from flatness in the sheet would 
throw the curvature out of line and 
lead to costly rejection. 


Good weldability is a tough test 
fer the quality in steel. Sheet sec- 
tions for the main frame fit together 
snugly. Sound welds require clean 
steei that must also be free from im- 
perfections that might be opened by 
welding heat. The finished frame is 
built to withstand torque, tension 
and compression strains when the 
baler is rolling over rough terrain. 
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Rolling off production lines by the tens of thousands, each hay baler 
made at New Holland Machine Company is built for smooth, trouble-free 


performance in the field. 


Forming Steel 
To Make Hay 


>» How New Holland Machine Company 


uses Pittsburgh Steel Sheet to produce more 


efficient, longer lasting farm machinery 


Smart manufacturers of farm 
machinery, like the New Holland 
Machine Company, are building 
ruggedly efficient equipment 
which combines economy and 
durability with eye-pleasing de- 
sign. 

Modern hay balers, like those pro- 
duced by the New Holland Machine 


Co. of Lancaster, Pa., have the same 
clean lines that mark the latest auto- 
mobile models. They’re compactly 
designed for efficiency and good 
looks. Economy is combined with 
functional design. 

In fact, of all the farm equipment 
it makes, New Holland is proudest 
of its hay balers. Today, you'll see 
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Compactly designed for swift efficiency, the hay baler represents one of 
the most important advancements in mechanized farming since the tractor 
and the combine. It has sparked a resurgence in grassland farming. Farmers 
everywhere are benefiting from lower costs in milk and meat production 


For tight bonding of lustrous 
corrosion-resistant enamel being 
sprayed on finished balers, the sheet 


steel must have an extra clean sur- 


face. Paint will magnify any defects. 


more smartly-styled New Holland 
balers cruising up and down the hay 
acreage than any other make. 

The reasons for this are many. But 
one of the fundamentals is use of 
quality steel to lower costs and im- 
prove operational efficiency in the 
fields. For example, take the sheet 
steel New Holland gets from Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company. 

Heavier structural members of the 
baler are made from sheet steel in 
thicknesses from % to '% of an inch. 
On exposed parts where fine finish 
is desirable, sheet '% of an inch and 
thinner is used. 


In every application Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s commercial quality 
sheet meets New Holland’s re- 
quirements. These include: (1) 
good internal quality metai that 
is clean and sound; (2) external 
quality in the sheet —dimension- 
al uniformity, flatness, and sur- 
face cleanliness. 

Here’s why these requirements are 
so exacting. The hay baler is built to 
perform with equal efficiency on hill- 
sides, rough terrain, or on flat fields. 
All sheet steel sections must inter- 
lock snugly. Operational parts must 
function smoothly and continuously. 

In fabrication, the steel is sheared, 
blanked, punched, and trimmed 
cleanly and evenly to size. Its flat- 
ness enables it to be bent, curved, 
and contoured to exact shape. 

In assembly the steel has good 
weldability to provide sound weids. 
It also has the inherent quality to 


through greater use of grass to feed livestock. 


prevent welding heat from opening 
up imperfections in the surface. 

In finishing, the sheet provides a 
clean surface that assures proper 
bonding of special corrosion-resistant 
enamel. The paint has unblemished 
eye-appeal, and adheres so tightly 
that it does not flake or peel when 
the steel is working. 

With tens of thousands of hay 
balers rolling off production lines 
every year, New Holland counts on 
Pittsburgh sheet to meet these re- 
quirements consistently onevery part 
made from it. Uniform quality is 
vital to low production costs and im- 
proved product performance. 

Pittsburgh Steel measures up be- 
cause its steel is produced on modern 
facilities by men who draw on more 
than a half-century of skill and know- 
how at steelmaking. Thie steel is 
finished on the heaviest and most 
rigid tandem mill of its size, equipped 
with the fastest electronic speed and 
tension control system ever devised. 


Production men like the way Pitts- 
burgh Steel sheet, made exactly to 
their specifications, performs in ex- 
pensive machines and dies. 

The favor which Pittsburgh 
sheet has enjoyed with the 
makers of auto bodies, electric 
refrigerators, freezers, ranges, 
washers, dryers, kitchen cabi- 
nets, steel furniture and other 
products has imposed strains on 
the company’s production ca- 
pacities. To meet this growing 
demand, the company has em- 
barked on a multi-million dollar 
expansion program designed to 
make more steel available to the 
sheet rolling mills. 


When the expansion and improve- 
ment program is completed, Pitts- 
burgh Steel will be in a better posi- 
tion than ever to offer customers 
sufficient quantities of uniform, high 
quality sheet to improve their fin- 
ished products while helping lower 
production costs, 


"“Eucrything New Cut The Hame” 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ° 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlonta « Chicago @ Cleveland « Columbus ¢ Dollies 

Dayton © Detroit ¢ Houston ¢ Los Angeles © New York @ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 

San Francisco @ Tulsa @ Warren, Ohio. PLANTS: Monessen, Pa. ©« Allenport, Pa. 
Akron @ Los Angeles @ Warren, Ohio © Worcester, Mass. 
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¢ AIR Parcel Post 
speeds shipping! 


AVOID THE RUSH! Early eve- 
ning hours are busiest at the 
Post Office — avoid this last- 
minute pileup by mailing 
throughout the day. 


A GOOD HABIT! For even 
faster service, mail Air Parcel 
Post early in the day —it 
crosses the nation overnight, 
spans oceans in hours. 


A 816 HELP! You save time — 
and money — for yourself, for 
the Post Office-—— when you 
mail early and often. 


Fer more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 


Advertisement by the Scheduled Airlines 
at 4 public service for the U. S$. Post Office 
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SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY, USE... 
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AIR Parcel Post 


and -AIR Mail 


READERS REPORT 








Objective View 


Dear Sir: 

Inasmuch as I was out of 
town when the issue arrived, I 
did not see the item about binoc- 
ulars ([BW—Aug.27'55,p148} that 
prompted the comment of Reader 
Downes [BW—Oct.1'55,p8—-Now 
You See}.... 

In the example cited “7X, the 
35mm has nothing whatever to do 
with length of focus, but refers 
only to the diameter of the objec- 
tive, or “front” lens. The con- 
clusion he draws is also exactly 
wrong. 

Stay right in there and pitch. 
All of us old Army Officers will 
back you up. 

H. R. LAUDERMILK 
MC CORMICK-ARMSTRONG CO., INC. 
WICHITA, KANS. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


Dear Sir: 

You carried an unsigned letter 
|BW—Sep.17'55,p12—Battle for 
Nurses} blaming the shortage of 
registered nurses in hospitals on the 
use of industrial nurses in fac- 
tories. For industrial nurses, he 
said, “usually the professional re- 
quirement is small” and “trained 
first aid personnel” could do the 
job. Hence, he seems to con- 
clude, industry should cease em- 
ploying trained industrial nurses 
so they could all go to work in 
hospitals. 

He displays commendable 
awareness of the shortage of hos- 
pital nurses but lamentable un- 
awareness of the function of the 
industrial nurse or the training re- 
quired for this profession. 

The major objective of the in- 
dustrial nurse is to carry out a 
program of preventive medicine. 
Her job is to prevent injuries and 
to head off mental or physical ili- 
ness, which might cause employees 
loss of earnings and land them 
into the already crowded hos- 
pitals. Although vitally important, 
her job of treating the sick and 
injured is secondary to that of 
helping employees keep healthy 
and productive. 

As to the “professional require- 
ment,” we in management believe 
that the industrial nurse, if any- 
thing, requires a higher degree of 
education, experience and re- 
sourcefulness. In thousands of 
small plants, the nurse works alone 


end is responsible for the total 
health program with only part- 
time medical direction. 

Additionally, more and more 
managements are integrating the 
plant nurse into their employee 
relations program. This means 
that she often acts as counselor, 
mother confessor, interpretcr of 
benefit plans and policies, and so 
forth. 

Out of 389,000 nurses employed 
in the U.S. today, only 14,900 
are employed by industry. 

Surely he must realize that the 
solution to the hospitals’ problem 
of an inadequate supply of nurses 
lies not in luring away the small 
proportion employed with such 
profoundly constructive effect in 
industry, but in making hospital 
nursing more attractive to young 
women investigating careers. 


WILLARD V. MERRIHUE 
CHAIRMAN 
MANAGEMENT ADVISORY COUNCIL 
AMERICAN ASSN. OF INDUSTRIAL 
NURSES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Filling the Gaps 


Dear Sir: 

Your story Stainless Steel Joins 
the Market Battle [BW—Sep.24 
:55,p68] was most interesting . . . 
but while very complete in its ref- 
erence to stainless steel, it had 
some gaps in its reference to 
porcelain enamel... . 

In particular I think it shouid 
be mentioned that architectural 
porcelain enamel panels of less 
than 4 in, thickness can be used 
as a complete wall section and not 
just as sheathing or cladding. 
When these panels are installed, 
the building is not only completely 
insulated but also has a finished 
interior wall. In other words, we 
have been able to fabricate in a 
4 in. porcelain enamel curtain wall 
panel, the outside skin, the neces- 
sary insulation, and the interior 
wall covering. 

The growth of porcelain panels, 
as stated in your article, has been 
rapid. Two factors perhaps ac- 
count for the acceptance of 
porcelain enamel curtain walls: 
(1) the perfection of laminated 
panels making them an integral 
part of the building, not merely 
a facing. They offer in a single 
unit all the qualities of thermo- 
acoustical insulation and fire pro- 
tection that architects have been 
obtaining by costly and complex 
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virtuoso at the keyboard! 


It’s remarkable how much the average typist’s work im- 
proves when she switches to a new Remington Electric Type- 
writer. Fingers fairly fly over the natural slope keyboard 

.. turn out more work in less time and with so little effort! 
And the end result is so wonderfu!l—consistently perfect print- 
work for truly beautiful letters anyone would be proud to sign. 


Memington Flarnd 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Ask about our convenient Monthly Payment Plan 





Industry Reports New Production Economies 


A quick look through indestry finds manufacturers everywhere 
winning the battle for lower production cosis with Dow Corning 
Silicones. Here are a few t, pical examples ranging from metal work- 
ing to textile finishing. Use coupon below for additional information. 


Silicone ADHESIVE “welds” steel skirts to hot water 
tanks. Imagine a tape that takes the place of welded joint; 
withstands 520 F; passes all AGA tests. White Products 
Corporation uses such a tape to replace the weld between 
tank and combustion chamber skirt of hot water heater 

. » Saves 7¢ per unit, doubles production in tank plant 
where welding was previously done. Mystik Co. makes 
the tape .. . a Dow Corning pressure sensitive silicone 
adhesive makes it work. Ne, 1 


Silicone INSULATION Saves $10,000 a year on one 
meter. Conveyor motor in Kaiser Gypsum plant burned 
out to tne tune of $10,000 per year, based cn conservative 
estimate of lost production and rewinding costs. That was 
6 years ago. At that time the 25 hp Class A motor was 
replaced with a silicone insulated /0 hp motor. No “burn- 
outs”, no downtime since . . . just smooth production! 

Neo. 2 


Silicone DEFOAMER kills foam that stole 25% of grinder 
production. Oil coolants used in heavy duty grinders at 
auto parts plant foamed so badly the grinders were down 
15 minutes out of every hour while foam was removed. 
Enter—Dow Corning Antifoam A Emulsion. Exit— 
space-eating foam. Takes only % cup of silicone defoamer 
to increase production 25% by killing foam in 300 gal. 
tank of coolant! Neo. 3 


Silicones help deliver 2 extra miles of cloth per hour 
..» by making it possible for National Drying Machinery 
Co. to produce a textile dryer which operates at tempera- 
tures and speeds that would quickly burn out bearings 
and char conventional rollers. Rollers in the new unit are 
molded of a silicone compound coated with Silastic*, Dow 
Corning’s silicone rubber. Silicone grease lubricates bear- 
ings. Result—160 yds. per minute per strand vs previous 
average of 125 yds. per strand. Neo, 4 


*1m REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


Let Dow Corning Silicones increase your profit margin 
mail coupon today! 


Pe ee ee OO Oe = 
Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 2211, Midland, Michigan firet in 
Please send me: More information ons 11] 200 30) 40) 
() “Whet's @ Silicone”, 32 page Wivstrated booklet 
[) 1955 reference guide to silicone products 
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ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES HEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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combinations of materials erected 
at the site; (2) the introduction 
of an acid resistant, full matte 
porcelain enamel coating which 
eliminates the general objection to 
gloss and reflectance which in- 
hibited the material's use in many 
structures. 

In addition it may be worth- 
while to point out that in working 
with porcelain enamel the archi- 
tect has available not merely one 
type, but a variety of panel types 
that he may use depending on 
the building. All panels are a 
complete wall unit. Some of the 
major varieties are the paper 
honeycomb panel impregnated and 
coated with a Portland cement 
compound, and the mechanically 
assembled porcelain enamel win- 
dow wall that utilizes fibre glass 
for insulating purposes. 

Having just returned from a 
trip overseas, I can bear out 
BUSINESS WEEK'S statement that 
metal is making inroads in build- 
ing. More and more European 
architects are turning to curtain 
wall construction. I am pleased 
to say that porcelain enamel! is the 
material used in a large percentage 
of their construction. 

R. A. Weaver, JR. 
PRESIDENT 
THE BETTINGER CORP. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Commercial Critics 


Deur Sir: 

It was with great interest that 
we read your article on the newly 
arrived Independent British Tele- 
vision Service [BW—Sep.17°55, 
p86—Waiting To Go On: British 
Commercial TY]. Being a part 
of a very marketing-wise Ameri- 
can Co., we have eagerly awaited 
this new medium and have given 
as much support as we are able. 

We have long realized that the 
advertising manufacturer will be 
getting a very poor run for his 
money in these initial stages of 
this venture in as much as only 
an estimated 164,000 to 370,000 
sets were able to receive the new 
channel instead of the 22 -million 
your article optimistically sug- 
gests. Since this low potential 
audience is available (Commer- 
cial Television parties notwith- 
standing), most manufacturers 
must be thinking like ourselves 
regarding our cash outlay as pure- 
ly an investment in the new me- 
dium. 

Our own “30-second spot” first 
appeared on the second day and 
we were proud to note that the 
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NEW Sales Service Laboratory, under construction at 
Phillips Research Center, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, will 
enable Phillips to supply makers of plastic products with: 

ing data and service information on MARLEX and 
to study the applications of MARLEX in new fields. 


More About 


This revolutionary new plastic has been called 
“the greatest advance in plastics since the first 
commercial development of polyethylene in 1939.” 
It’s a natural kind of business for Phillips to be in, 
because MARLEX is made entirely from petroleum 
raw materials. With the compietion of Phillips 
Chemical Company’s 110 million pound per year 
MARLex plant near Houston, Phillips will enter 
another important phase of its increasingly diver- 


sified activities in the field of petrochemicals. 


MARLEX has unique and superior properties 
which will be welcomed by makers of house- 
wares, containers, bottles, fibers, pipe, film, 
paper coatings, electrical equipment, struc- 
tural parts, industrial moldings, and many 
other products. 


*A trademark for Phillips family of olefin polymers 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary _ Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





ust recently this Railroad joined 
the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific in operating the fleet of 
Streamliners over the historic Over- 
land Route. These Colorado and West 
Coast trains now run over The Mil- 
waukee Road between Chicago and 
Omahe. 
$84 million are being spent on 
new diesels for the Overland Route 
and other services. $1144 million on 
track and signal improvements be- 
tween Chicago-Omaha to assure you 


a smooth ride and on-time arrival. 

As you read this, several freight 
yards are being enlarged and a new 
“push-button” yard is being built to 
serve St. Paul-Minneapolis. 

The Milwaukee's freight car fleet 
is being increased with special types 
to meet modern industrial needs. 

Milwaukee Road management is 
working aggressively to bring ship- 
pers and travelers the best possible 
service now! Your nearest Milwaukee 
Road agent is at your service. 


Route of the Super Dome HIAWATHAS 
SHIP— Route ef the Overland STREAMLINERS 


TRAVEL 


ewe Bargraces ana 
ot 


MILWAUKEE 
ROAD , 


Headquarters: Union Station, Chicago 6, Hlinois 


y/ Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 





Sunday Times rated it among the 
top three. It is interesting to have 
commercial critics in this country, 
as well as program critics! We 
feel that this new medium will 
open the door to considerably en- 
lightened advertising in England, 
which has long been, as your 
article suggests, considerably ham- 
strung for available outlets of ex- 
pression. 

Incidentally, the B.B.C. income 
from set licenses is initially much 
greater than $5-million since each 
of the 4'2-million sets in use pay 
a minimum license of $8.40 per 
year, which is divided between 
the radio and television sections 
of the B.B.C, 

W. J. SHIVELY 
PERSONAL ASST. TO THE MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 
S. C. Jonnson & Son, LTD 
WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX, ENG 
LAND 


Industrial Realtors 


Dear Sir: 

Re my previous letter on the 
shifting of industry |[BW—Sep.3 
*55,p8| and the Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors. . . . There is no ques- 
tion that this is an organization 
that is becoming more and more 
important in the American busi- 
ness world, because business at 
last is beginning to recognize the 
difference between a qualified ex- 
pert and an ordinary real estate 
man. This is partly true because 
good industrial sites are becoming 
very much more scarce and diffi- 
cult to obtain than they were only 
a few short years ago, and the 
prices of such sites have multi 
plied at least four times in many 
cases in the last 15 years. 

S.LR. has been responsible for 
the most drastic raising of profes- 
sional and ethics standards in the 
industrial real estate business since 
the inception of this business. As 
a result, there is full and friendly 
cooperation between its members 
that is of great value to both 
owners and prospects. . . . 

The salient point is that the 
S.LR. is the best qualified man 
that buyers or sellers can engage 
to get an accurate picture of the 
value of any specific piece of in- 
dustrial property, what suitable 
properties are available, or how 
and where best to dispose of a 
particular property. . . They are 
practical, experienced business- 
men, not theorists... . 

Davip T. Houston 
PRESIDENT 
N. J. CHAPTER, S.LR. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Production 
Bottleneck 


100% fire safety, 100% of the time is the 

responsibility of administrative and plant 

operating management alike. A small 
fire can become a big fire . . . a busi- 
ness - destroying fire, when maximum 
protection is not provided 24 hours a 
day, every day of the year. 
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No protective method yet devised ex- 
ceeds the value of ENGINEERED 
“Automatic” Sprinkler PROTECTION. 
It never tires — never sleeps — never 
takes time off. It's always ready to 
feel fire .. . to shout fire . . . to kill 
fire, whenever your plant produc- 

tion is threatened. 


No one profits from fire loss, but 

you can profit in more ways than 
one, when ENGINEERED “Auto- 
matic” Sprinkler PROTECTION 
safeguards production hottle- 
necks in your business. Let us 
show you how! 
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The boardinghouse reach of Jerrrey Stackers 
pays off big in moving waste, coal and valuable ores. 
For only two cents per ton direct cost, this stacker 
disposes of 750 tons of coal waste per hour, covering 
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The new is often 
old when you have a 
problem of crushing, 
pulverizing, shredding 
or grinding some 
material that’s strange 
to your processes. Dur- 
ing the past 60 years, 
JEFFREY reduction 
equipment has han- 
died almost every con- 
ceivable substance. 
Jerrrey's files contain 
the history of all tests 
run on those materials, 
plus machine perform- 
ance data. Often, we 
have only to look in 
these files for the 
answer to your reduc- 
tion problem. 





We can help you with modern, efficient 
equipment for Materials Handling * Chain 
Applications * Materials Reduction * Process- 
ing * Sanitation * Mining... and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. JEFFREY guarantees your enthusiasm! 








a 180° area within its 171-foot radius—without moving 
from its pivoted seat. But the record for JEFFREY 
Stackers is held by one at Coulee Dam; it stacked a 
ton of waste per second in its day. 


Merchandise. No“soft goods” among the millions of 
pounds of merchandise which JeErrrey distributors retail 
annually. Hard work is the chore of every item—conveyor- 
belt idlers like those shown here, the miles of power trans- 
mission and conveyor chain in use throughout industry, or 
any of the hundred-odd other JErrREY products stocked 
near you by these distributors. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY « COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





row youre) ONLY 
ONE 
GREASE 


to handle practically every 
grease job in your plant! 


improved 


POCO HT Grease 


is ideally suited for applications subject to ex- 
treme temperatures, moisture, speed and ioad. 
Here's why: 











eit has a higher melting point than most 
special “high temperature greases’’. 

e It can be pumped at temperatures as low as 

20° F. 

@ It lubricates completely under conditions of 
moisture or water. 

e It has higher oxidation stability for longer 
life on the job. 

e It provides extremely high protection against 
rust and corrosion. 

Let your local Pure Oil representative tell you 

how improved POCO HT can cut lubrication 

costs for you. This may be the only grease you 

need in your entire plant. Why not call now 

and find out? 


Now it’s easier than ever to 


“Simplify and Save” 


With improved POCO HT headlining Pure’s 
Multi-Purpose lubricants, you can now save 
more than ever with Pure’s “Simplify and 
Save” Plan. Find out how it will work in 
your plant. Write for full literature. The 
Pure Oil Co., 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Be sure 
with Pure 


PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 


Sales offices located in more than 500 cities in Pure's marketing area. 
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SCARADIAN SIROCCO CO.,LTD. KEWANEE ROSS OF CANADA. LTO. STANDARD FANATARY & DOMINION RADIATOR. LTD, 


Pick any one and you'll get American-Standard quality 


know many of these companies. 

buy from them, sell to them, but 

uu know that all eleven belong to 
American-Standard family? 

sa big, international family with 

nty-nine operating plants in the 

ted States, four in Canada, fourteen 

Europe 
Products made by these American- 
Standard divisions are decidedly varied. 


American 





Yet all products contribute to comfort 
and efficiency in homes, schools, facto- 
ries, office buildings and hospitals. 
These products include air condition- 
ing equipment and plumbing fixtures 
for cottages and skyscrapers . . . auto- 
matic controls varying from those for 
household appliances to those for huge 
refrigeration plants...atomic reactor 
system components...plastic tiles in a 


rainbow of colors and kitchens de- 
signed for beauty and efficiency. 

No matter how varied the products 
made by these divisions, they have one 
thing in common. All are quality prod- 
ucts, American-Standard quality prod- 
ucts. Next time you need a product 
for home or industry, call one of the 
companies or divisions that make up 
AMERICAN Standard. 


Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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Good news on the President’s recovery, extraordinary spending by 
industry, serenely continuous buying by consumers, and a stock market 
that has righted itself—all these are contributing to business stability. 


Which is cause and which is effect makes no great difference so long as 
the combination is undisturbed. 


Corporations are planning so enthusiastically for modernization and 
expansion that the figures seem. almost too good to be true (page 27). 


Keynote of industry’s spending programs: confidence. 


This McGraw-Hill survey of expansion plans was made after President 
Eisenhower's heart attack. Yet it uncovered no political qualms. 


Projected outlays for expansion by commercial and industrial establish- 
ments (and they run as high as a 30% gain for manufacturing next year) 
will make a lot of jobs but may pose some problems. 


If nothing else, they raise the possibility of shortages. 


The steel industry is a case in point. Steelmen, already besieged by 
customers, wonder if they can roll the steel they themselves need. 


— @ 
Construction is counted on by experts in the Commerce and Labor 
Depts. to be a stellar performer again next year. 


Their prediction: Ali building next year, assuming “a moderate increase 
in over-all economic activity,” will come to $44-billion. That would be up 
from the $42-billion they now are counting on for 1955. 


Look for some shifting among the construction headliners in 1956: 


* Residential building, which has had the spotlight in rolling up a $16-bil- 
lion record this year, should hold even or perhaps contract. 


* Industrial and service industries are likely to spend 17% more. 


Coming trends in construction by business—for factories, stores, ware- 
houses, office buildings—can already be detected if you scan the current 
figures with a little care. 


You'll find, for example, that this category is resisting the seasonal 
cutback that naturaily comes with dirtier weather. 


Spending has continued to rise since midsummer, pulling ahead by 
almost $60-million. And it now is running 43% above a year ago. 


By contrast, other types of building are tapering as usual. 


Home building in October dipped for the third straight month. It went 
below $114-billion in October, down $100-million from the high. 


A year ago, the housing boom was resisting seasonal trends. 


Retail sales, already in new high ground, will continue to fatten on 
record jobs and payrolls. 
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Here’s how the mass of consumers was faring as the big preholiday sell- 
ing season began to shape up: 


Jobs are up 3-million from this time last year. 


Work weeks are about an hour and 20 minutes longer, on the average; 
weekly factory wages are at $78.69, $6.50 better than last year and another 
new high. 


Personal income, bolstered by higher wages and salaries, is running 
some $20-billion a year higher than it was at this time in 1954. 


Consumers get the benefit of this gain in real purchasing power. 


Prices, on the average, aren’t very much changed from a year ago; more 
is left, after necessaries, for better living. 


Even allowing for rising population (there’s been a gain of 2.7-million 
over the last year) people have more money. Per capita income now is 
$1,855. That's $90 a head better than a year ago. 


Here are some job highlights that favor the consumer market: 


* More housewives (and other casual workers) have been coming into 
the labor market. This means more and more multiple-income families. 


* More breadwinners—those 25 years old and older—are holding jobs 
than ever before. They number 55-million now. 


Sellers of consumer hardgoods customarily are the gainers from 
improvement in pay and jobs. Overtime also helps put big-ticket items 
within the reach of more people, particularly on installments. 


Here you have at least a partial explanation of this year’s market for 
autos, major appliances, and home furnishings. 


You've known the suburbs were outgrowing the rest of the country 
(with markets changing even more spectacularly). 


Now the Census Bureau has some new figures that show the scope: 
* Metropolitan areas now hold 95-million people, up 14% in five years. 
* Central cities (the hubs of these areas) have grown only 4%. 
¢ Suburbs house 28%-million people, a five-year rise of 19%. 


¢ Surrounding “rural” areas (which increasingly harbor country homes 
rather than farms) have simply burgeoned—45% larger in five years. 


Farming areas and the cities supplying them have fed people into the 
metropolitan centers. They've grown less than 1%. 


These figures make clear where the millions of new homes have been 
built, why urban stores have been opening suburban branches, how the 
shopping center has changed from a novelty to a postwar commonplace. 


The population rise of nearly 10-million around big cities has powered 
the growth in the market for major appliances; and these are the families 
that find one car a necessity, two a great convenience. 


Gentents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Nev. 12, 1055, issue—Business Week, 350 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 





whatever the job... 


PeRMAcEL TAPES 


In our complete line, there's a self-s sticking tape for every job write Permacel Tape Corpor ation, New Brunswic kL N 
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There’s the alarm! 
And Anytown can depend on its firemen, just as they 
in turn can depend on their Mack fire apparatus. 

Other Mack vehicles have been working all day 
long in Anytown—delivering food, clothing, fuel . . . 
excavating building sites and hauling construction 
materials ... furnishing on-schedule bus service and 
doing countless other Mack-sized jobs. 

The name Mack stands as the very symbol of en- 
durance, dependable performance and thrifty operation 
only because Mack has thoroughly earned this dis- 
tinction. It’s no accident that the phrase “Built Like 
a Mack” is a part of the American language; it is a 


YOU CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON THEM 


logical result of Mack’s uncompromising insistence for 
more than half a century upon the highest quality and 
adequacy of every part that research, design and 
manufacture can produce. 


And so, in Anytown, whenever you see the seeming- 
ly impossible being done in a routine manner. . . there 
you see Macks. 


(A Mack 


TRUCKS + BUSES + FIRE APPARATUS 








lene bag for perfumed bath salts and 
other bath pr wducts by Schratz Product Ly 
troit, Mich., are made from Visqueen “C” film 
Visking Corporation, Terre Haute, Ind 


' 


“Our retailers like it better. 


There are three very good reasons,” says Milton E. Feldman president of Schwatz 
Products, “why retailers preter our bath products packaged in film made of 
BAKELITY Brand Polvethy lene 

“First, saleability. Customers see the product and can smell the fragrance. 
Second, polyethylene bags show off the pastel colors beautifully. Third, shelf hfe is 
excellent, 'T hey re tough, don’t crack, and don't pic k up dust. They have practic ally 
eliminated returns and markdowns.” 

Whatever you make, call your pac kaging supplier and give a therough look 
into the advantages of packaging in film made of Baxerre Brand Poly thylene. 


It pays to package in film made of... 
BAKELITE COMPANY Polyethylene Plastic 


4 Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation Tg 
10 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 


Business Week Index (above) 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks , 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily a av. in thousands) . 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) : 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 

Paperboard production (tons) 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. $. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 

Finished ae ge (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MIJ, Ib.) 
Wheat (No, 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 wee 9 markets, Ib.) 
Wool tops (Boston, tb.). . ‘9 '- 


100) 


100) 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 


Employment (in millions) 

Unemployment (in millions) 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturis 

Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 

Retai} sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally rm in millions) 
Exports (ir: millions) : 


100) 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*146.9 


2,372 
207,058 
$59,872 

10,853 
++6,777 

1.658 
297,935 


80 

59 
48% 

237 


- 398.1 
97.4 
76.9 

20.0¢ 
154.5 
$44.83 
42.900¢ 
$2.17 
33.646 
$1.70 


349.3 
3.58% 
21% 


56,394 
85,623 
25,303 
30,559 
25,748 


Preceding 
Week 


1146.5 


+2,400 
+188,283 
$60,623 
10,659 
6.750 
41,627 
288,522 


335.9 
3.59% 
231% 


57,066 
85,571 
25,124 
30,922 
25,747 
Latest 
Month 
65.2 
2.1 
$78.69 
111.5 
$307.5 
$14.9 
$15,440 
$23,230 
$12,150 
$1,248 


Month 
Ago 


140.0 


2,330 
102,079 
$62,599 

10,639 

6,690 

1,603 
289,693 


78 

59 

+ 15% 
207 


405.6 
97.3 
79.2 

19.5¢ 

154.5 

$44.83 
43.363¢ 
$2.15 
32.53¢ 
$1.72 


331.2 
3.59% 
24% 


55,860 
84,616 
25,010 
30,282 
25,525 
Preceding 
Month 
64.7 
2.1 
$77.71 
111.7 
$305.3 
$14.5 
$15,662 
$23,350 
$11,870 
$1,232 


Yeor 
Ago 


126.7 


1,874 
116,575 
$52,265 

9,357 

6,191 

1,534 
259,692 


72 
51 

+ 4% 
204 


410.5 
89.4 
93,2 

18.7¢ 

144.7 

$34.00 
30.000¢ 
$2.43 
33.77¢ 
$2.23 


261.8 
3.45% 
14-14% 


55,472 
84,932 
21.104 
37,358 
25,436 


Year 

Age 
62.1 
2.7 
$72.22 
109.7 
$287.9 
$15.8 
$14,214 
$22,420 
$11,750 
$1,115 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


82 
$3 
+ 30% 
22 


3119 
++73,2 
+175.4 

17.5¢ 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
**30.56e¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
1-1% 


++45.820 
+t71,916 
+#9,299 
++49.879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$5,489 
$812 


* Preliminary, week ended Now, 5, 1955. 
* Revised 


8 Date jor “Latest Week” on each series on request, 


Ten ,- markets, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


THE PACE GROWS FASTER IN ‘56. McGraw-Hill’s 
capital spending survey points to a $33.4-billion tag 
on plant and equipment next year; no slackening 
Pe ee rr p. 57 


Old CUBIOMETS .... 2. ec cece ee eee eee eeeeees p. 31 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA: NO BONANZA FOR THE 
U.S. Restrictions will be eased, but conditions 
have changed a lot since our brisk trade of the 
RT AdsRGa eee ee hice F005 so odeedvesber p. 32 


ITALIAN REFUGEE TAILORS FIND JOBS WAIT- 


ING IN U.S. They help to ease a scarcity of skilled 
workers in New York's garment industry..... p. 30 


BOOST FOR COAL. Aluminum smelting may re- 
turn to Upper Ohio Valley, restoring one of coal’s 


OHIO VETOES UC. It's a setback for Auto Workers’ 
Ge GOOD Fi evi rune cs arbes cor cepscsviocs p. 33 


GM PROBE: THE FIREWORKS ARE STILL WET. 
Senate hearings get mild start .............. p. 34 


hind Ford's change of heart— 
ownership . 


CURE FOR EDUCATIONAL ILLS. 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 


tion diagnoses ailing school sys 
CS vader d'nctPddeensdted p. 108 


TRUSTS IN A FALLING MARKET. 
Openend shares continue record 
sales ........ 4 ..p. 4 
WHEREVER YOU LOOK, IT’S GM— 
among the top earners _p. 50 


IN WASHINGTON. News about oil 
import curbs, an Army-Air Force dis- 
pute, Buy American rules . p. 68 
MISSILES LEAP OUT OF THEIR IN- 
PANCY. Where the new weapons 
stand now that troops are getting 
RES SS a ae TS p. 76 


5. R. O. FOR BROADWAY SHOWS 
AND BACKERS. Theater's boom 
leaves angels and customers clamor- 
OT Pe p. 88 


NATURAL GAS. How 16 months of 














federal regulation have affected gas 
PORGOD, 0.00.6 +t neibbles+cces p. 103 


IN CONGRESS: TRUCE ON T-H. Ad- 
ministration and labor groups will 
emphasize wider social issues. p. 123 
HOW THE BIGGEST UNION TICKS. 


Inside the Teamsters’ dounbeniens 
TOF csece ds Ray .-p. 132 


HARMONY AT NLRB. meme its 
party split, there's little discord.p. 141 


TWO-WAY VICTORY. Tennessee 
settles its coal strike.......... p. 145 


IN DIXIE, THE COLONEL MOVES 
OVER. Impact of South's economic 
revolution ends old leisurely days, 
breeds new type of Southern busi- 
ROME. 60s ews tee edtwa ss p. 112 





The Pictures—Bill Clinkscales—76, 
77; Grant Compton—146; Dédw 
Chemical Co.—156; cover, 166-7; 
Gibbs Machine Co.—196; Bob Isear 
~ 166 (left); Herb Kratovil—30, 31, 
88; McGraw-Hill Illustration Dept.— 
66; The New York Times—108; Bob 
Phillips —132, 133, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 140; Leon Trice—198; U.P.— 
164. 











IN MANAGEMENT. News about a 


possible tax loophole, industry talent 
NED ioc cc kcecovecccanun ee p. 126 


mergers, 
GETTING INSIDE THE SHOPPER'S 
MIND. New clues to what makes 
SE En cchecpientseeeene p. 58 


MORE SQUEEZE IN PACKAGES. 
Polyethylene is moving in on cans 
and metal tubes .............. p. 66 


ESSO STOCK SPLIT HELPS. It spurs 
the market, 


NEW PRODUCTS ............ p. I 


NORTHWEST POWER: MAJOR IS. 
SUE FOR 1956. Administration's 
policy has heightened long-standing 
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Sales up 
*7200 a week... 











Hundreds of new 
customers added... 








Three new delivery 
trucks ordered... 











Here’s another example of the sales-power of the 
telephone in developing out-of-town business. 

The Sun Ray Wholesale Company, an Indiana feed 
and grain dealer, has built up a $375,000 annual business 
solely by calling out-of-town customers on the telephone! 
The cost of the calls is less than 1% of sales. The results are 
shown above. 

Whether you sell grain or grommets, flowers or floun- 
ders—or almost anything else— you'll find that the planned 
. it pays! We'd like 


to show you how to make profitable use of the telephone in 


use of Long Distance doesn’t cost. . 


your business. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
—there’s no obligation. A representative will visit you at 


your convenience. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 
Indianapolis to Akron. . . . . 90¢ 
Philadelphia to Boston . . . . 95¢ 
Dallas to St.Lovis. . . . . $1.35 
Atlanta to New York. . . . $1.50 
Los Angeles to Washington, D. C. $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes. They do not inctude the 10% federal excise tax 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 





G-E LAMPS 


 _ 


= 


GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING DOLLARS 


’ . ay 
— ~ 2g 


z 


How uniform life, light output and freedom from 
defects in G-E lamps save you money 


}:' ECTRICITY and maintenance labor take 90% of the 
4 money you spend for lighting— only 10% goes for lamps. To 
save on these two big items, you need uniform lamp performance 
Uniformity of General Electric lamps is proved by the results 
of tests on hundreds of thousands of G-E lamps each year. 


The above photo shows the life test. The results of this test, 
like those of hundreds of other tests, checks and inspections are 
checked and verified by an independent testing !aboratory. To 
the lamp user, this means 


UNIFORM LIfe — You save time, trouble and money. 99 out 
of 100 General Electric 40-watt fluorescent lamps will last more 
than a year in single-shift plants (2500 hours service)! 96 out of 
100 will still be in service after a year's service in double-shift 
plants (4000 hours service) ! 


UNIFORM LIGHT OUTPUT—You get all the light you pay 
for. Less than 1% of all G-E 40-watt fluorescent lamps are as 
much as 5% below the published rating of 2500 lumens. And 


for the past 18 months, these lamps have averaged 39 watts. 
That’s 64 lumens per watt! 


UNIFORM FREEDOM FROM DEFECTS —You cut main- 
tenance costs. 99.9% of General Electric 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps are free from all defects that could affect performance in 
service 

For more facts on how General Electric gives you more for 
all your lighting dollars, write for the free 16-page Progress 
Report to Lamp Users: Large Lamp Department, General 
Electric, Dept. 482 BW-11, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress ts Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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McGRAW-HILL’S PRELIMINARY SURVEY FINDS A 


NEW BURST 
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1956 


The Pace Grows Faster for 56 


For businessmen looking to 1956, the 
most important single part of the out- 
look dropped into place with a bang 
this week: 

U.S. business is planning to spend 
13% more for new plant and equip- 
ment in 1956 than it is spending in 
1955. That's an extra $4-billion. 

This upsurge of capital spending 
comes on top of outlays this year of 
$29.4-billion—the record so far. And 
the upsurge is the largest since 1951, 
when the Korean War emergency 
jumped capital spending oe 
¢ Figures With a Punch—The bald fig- 
ures are dramatic. It’s big news when 


capital spending plans show a change 
of 5% one way or the other, but this 
survey shows 

¢ In every line of manufacturing, 
spending will go up. The total next 
year will be above $12-billion—a 30% 
gain (charts, next page) 

¢ In practically every field, com- 
panies expect their sales to go up. In 
manufacturing industries, the gain ex 
pected is 7%. 

¢ The new boom in capital spend- 
ing may well run into i957. A large 
proportion of companies — to equal 
or better their 1956 expenditures in the 
following year. 


These are the key results of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Dept. of Economics’ prelim- 
inary survey py petal spending plans, 
Chey are preliminary, since many com- 
panics have not completed their budget 
reviews: But over the years these ad- 
vance estimates have accurately shown 
the trend of capital spending for the 
U.S 

And the survey's findings are of major 
importance this year. Not only do the 
survey results show the biggest year 
ever in prospect, but they: 

. Put a cash-on-the-line measure 
onto business confidence. The pause 
in confidence that came after Pres 
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Other Transportation & Communications 


Transportation Equipment (including aircraft) 


5% 


2% 


8% 





Eisenhower's heart attack last Sept. 24 
was no more than a pause. This survey 
—in which more businessmen partici 
pated than in any of the series of Me- 
Graw-Hill probings—was taken in Oc- 
tober. 

* Suggest rising business all along 
the line. Capital spending is the great 
multiplier in the economy. High ac- 
tivity in the vital heavy goods industries 
will swell activity-and purchasing 
power—everywhere. 


|. Hopes Behind the Drive 


Company planners take a hard look 
at their sales prospects when they're 
estimating their needs for new plant 
and equipment. And here they're see- 
ing moderate increases on top of this 


year’s healthy pickup. 
companies on the 7 expect theu 
sales to go up 7%—and retailers and 
wholesalers look for gains of 8%. 

¢ Long-Term Bids—These big gains 
couldn't be reached without heavy addi- 
tions to capacity—since production men 
in line after line are bumping their ceil- 
ings now. In addition, planners are 
looking beyond 1956. Two of the in- 
dustries boosting their capital expendi- 
tures most sharply expect their sales to 
go up less than the average next year— 
the steel industry expects an increase 
in sales of only 5%, auto makers 
6%. 

Similarly the refiners and fabricators 
of nonferrous metals are planning much 
higher capital spending—although they 
expect only a 2% gain in sales. Ob- 


Manufacturing 


1955-56 


+72% 
+54% 

+7% 
+13% 
+68% 
+14% 
+18% 
+34 % 
+30% 
+24% 

+7% 
+13% 

+5% 
+10% 
+24% 
+30% 


+6% 
—15% 
+27 %o 
+16% 
—10% 
+10% 


Dele: * United Stotes Department of Commerce, Securities & Exchonge Commicsion, Chase Monhatton Bank; McGrew-Hill Deoortment c! Economics 





viously, they're counting on long-term 
sales gains. 

A look at the detail behind the total 
— shows even more startling 
changes. 


il. Leaders in the Rush 
The biggest gains in 7 spending 


are in primary metals, chemicals, and 
autos. 

¢ Steelmakers’ Program—Stee! led the 
industries that put in big chunks of 
new capacity during the Korean War. It 
thought then that it had enough re 
serve facilities to last it for years. And, 
at one point last year, the industry had 
as much as 45-muillion tons of capacity 
that it could call excess (BW—Nov.5'55, 
p25). But for months, steel has been 
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short. Now the steelmakers are plan- 
ning to raise their capital spending by 
72%-—to put in $1.5-billion in new and 
modernized facilities next year. That 
figure, rounding out the news of expan- 
sion plans of individual companies, 
makes it clear that the industry is 
launched on a gigantic program. 
Nonferrous metals companies had 
much the same experience—and they're 
planning to boost their spending 54%. 
¢ Geared to Peace—The chemical and 
petroleum refining industries, which 
built a lot of defense-supporting capac- 
ity after Korea and then slackened off 
for two years, now plan to boost their 
spending. Chemicals oy a 34% in- 
crease, oil refineries, 13%. Right with 
them come paper and rubber —_—r 


—sure proof that swelling demand from 
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civilian customers has run far ahead of 
old defense requirements. 


lll. Price Tag for Detroit 


Biggest surprise for many in the fig- 
ures are the plans of the auto makers. 
Detroit has loutl one billion after an- 
cther into new facilities since World 
War I1—gearing up to the point where 
it will produce very close to 8-million 
cars this year. But the auto makers are 
still raising their sights on facilities. 
They're planning to spend a towering 
$1.9-billion in 1956-—68% above 1955 
and far above 1954's earlier record. 

This, you might say, is the price tag 
for the industry's expansion, and for 
1957 models. For the industry will be 
spending heavily to produce completely 


new cars with new engines next year. 
Much of this money will go for new 
and automated equipment to build the 
new cars. But to it must be added the 
cost of special tools, dies, jigs, and fix- 
tures that will be used only for one or 
two model years. 

In lines other than manufacturing, 
the gains are less spectacular percent- 
agewise. 

Two groups are planning to cut 
spending—mining companies and clec- 
tric and gas utilities (for which the fig- 
ures come from Electrical World and 
American Gas Assn.). But the Eco- 
nomics Dept. points out that the drop 
in mining comes mainly in nonferrous 
metals. And the figures do not include 
spending by the iron companies on new 
plants to treat taconite and other low- 
= ores. Here spending may run as 
1igh as $200-million a year. The drop 
in utility spending comes mainly from 
an easing up on pipeline construction, 


IV. Cold Cash Questions 
The whoosh-up in capital — 


plans raises some questions, Can a 
this be financed? Can industry find the 
materials and suppliers to put in place 
all that it has planned for 1956? And 
what about 1957? 

On financing, prospects seem as 
strong as company plans do. The great 
bulk of new facilities are paid for trom 
profits and from funds accumulating in 
depreciation reserves. Profits are aimed 
at a five-year high (BW—Oct.29'55, 
p25), and many companies are reinvest- 
ing money flowing in from the rapid- 
amortization programs of the Korean 
War. There will still be companies, 
many of them, that will go to the 
capital markets. Their demands may 
strain the market—but businessmen 
seem confident of getting the money. 
¢ Men and Supplies—On the materials 
and manpower to build all this new 
equipment, economists point to the 
sost-Korean expansion of machinery 
builders and allied lines. They've had 
1 major share of industry's over-all 50% 
expansion since Korea. In addition, 
new orders for machinery makers have 
been running one-third or more above 
1954 levels. 

And there’s no sign that 1957 will 
see a sharp let-down, The Economics 
Dept. asked companies about their 
plans for 1957, ¢ findings: More 
than half the companies participating 
expect their spending in 1957 will be 
as high as in 1956, About 22% al- 
ready plan to spend more in 1957—so 
three out of four companies are plan- 
ning to maintain or raise their spend- 
ing. And since, in the past, companies 
have usually added to their advance 
estimates as time went on, the capital 
goods boom promises to hold its great 
momentum through the next two years. 





CARMELO MAITA, with his wife and two children, 
arrives in New York from Italy to start a new 
career in New York's garment industry, as . 


Italian Refugee Tailors 
Find Jobs Waiting in U.S. 


PLANELOAD of tailors, and families, 
leaves chartered airliner at Idlewild. 


30 


Carmelo Maita has spent 17 of his 31 
years as a tailor in his native Italy. Now 
he is part of a new ripple of immigration 
into the U.S., as one of a select group 
that’s being transported from Italy by 
air and welcomed to skilled jobs in New 
York City’s garment industry 

Maita arrived in New York in a plane- 
load of 30 tailors and 30 members of 
their families. The program of bring- 
ing skilled Italian tailors to fill the oak 
of the garment industry is in its early 
stages. The first planeload arrived in 
late September; sponsors of the program 
hope to keep them coming until 1,000 
tailors are employed. 

* Five-Way Deal—Five agencies are 
involved in the details of opening the 
immigration gates for Maita and men 
like him. The plan requires close co- 


operation among the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO), 
the Greater Clothing Contractors Assn., 
the Refugee Relief Bro ram of the U.S. 
Dept. of State, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the Inter- 
overnmental Committee for European 
Migration 

i with this cooperation, it takes 
upward of two years for an applicant 
to reach American soil. Maita, for ex- 
ample, was checked by a series of in- 
vestigating teams: the U.S. Dept. of 
Labor to certify that he is actually a 
skilled tailor, the State Dept. to clear 
him on security, the Catholic Welfare 
Conference to be sure he was of good 
character. 

Once he had been accepted on all 
counts, Maita was assured he would 
have a job at the other end of his 
journey. The family’s trip to New 
York was underwritten by the Catholic 
Welfare Conference and Intergovern- 
mental Committee; Maita will repay 
them as soon as he can. 
¢ Employers Waiting—When Maita 
and his feilow tailors had obtained their 
social security cards and had been sworn 
into the Amalgamated union, they were 
introduced at union headquarters to 
their prospective employers. Many 
started work the next day. Employers 
agree to pay union scale. They are 
hd to get experienced men, for quali- 
Bed men are critically scarce. 

For years, clothing manufacturers 
have been apprehensive over the lack 
of young men in apprentice tailor pro- 
gsr “Kids today just don’t want to 
% tailors,” one employer says. As a 
result, raster tailor is. among 60-odd 
skills listed by the Labor Dept. as being 
in short supply 

Importing skilled workers isn’t the 
long-term answer to the problem, em- 
ployers agree, but it eases the pinch of 
the moment. The State Dept. hopes 
that the refugee program can be applied 
also to other trades where skilled men 
are scarce, such as cooks, bakers, shoe- 
makers. According to Samuel Sutro, 
general counsel for the Greater Cloth- 
ig Contractors Assn., Boston and 
Breckton (Mass.) shoe manufacturers 
are besieging him with requests for ad- 
vice on applying the plan. 
¢ Refugees Grateful—For the imported 
workers, the garment industry's program 
is a dream fulfilled. Many of them, in 
cluding Maita, had their own shops in 
Italy before the war, found themselves 
displaced by war and unable to put 
down roots again anywhere in their own 
country. They are familiar with Ameri- 
can tailoring, grasp American produc- 
tion methods quickly, and become good 
workmen. 

Maita expressed the sentiment of the 
refugees. Time after time during his 
reception, he proclaimed, “Lei ¢ troppo 
gentile” (You are very kind). 
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Boost for Coal 


Two companies are 
planning to bring back alu- 
minum smelting to Ohio 
Valley, using coal power, 


Aluminum smelting—the first big 
clectric power user to desert the coal 
fields of the Upper Ohio River Valley 
around 60 vears ago—is about ready 
te come back to coal as an energy 
source 

Most likely of two aluminum smelt 
ers under consideration for the area 1s 
the one planned by Olin Mathieson 
Corp. The company holds an acceler 
ated tax amortization certificate covering 
a $74-million, 60,000-ton plant. Olin 
conferred this week with Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co, and American 
Gas & Electric Co. on a plant they 
would like to have located on the Ohio 
River in the northern West Virginia 
coal fields. The negotiations also in 
cluded a proposal for a new mine cost 
ing $10-million close to the smelter and 
an $18-million coal carbonization plant 
there. The deal wasn’t solid at mid 
week, but it looked good 
* Second Prospect—St. Joseph Lead 
Co., whose application for a fast tax 
write-off on a 66,000-ton aluminum 
plant on the Ohio closer to Pittsburgh 
was denied some weeks ago, has been 
negotiating with Duquesne Light Co. of 
Pittsburgh for a power contract and also 
has conterred with Pitt Consol on its 
aluminum smelter plans 
* The Importance—There’s more in 
volved in these dealings than additional 
aluminum capacity, Pres, Philip Sporn 
of American G&E—one of the largest 
privately owned electric systems in the 
country—has been trying for almost five 
years to induce an aluminum producer 
to build a smelting plant within his 
six-state system, which extends from 
Michigan to Virginia. American G&F 
is peculiarly well-suited to serve such 
large loads with high-load factor as 
aluminum smelting 

And Pres. George Love of Pitt 
Consol—largest U.S. coal producer 
has been striving for vears to get a 
major coal user to go along on the first 
low-temperature coal carbonization 
plant. The carbonization process de 
veloped by Pitt Consol extracts chemi 
cals from coal and yields a residue use 
ful as a boiler fuel (BW—Dec.15'51, 
p34). Pitt Consol, which recently en 
tered the chemical business (BW—Aug 
27'55,p68), could use the extracted coal 
chemicals. So could Olin Mathieson 
And the pitch coke that remained after 
distilling the chemicals could be used 
for carbon electrodes, a major cost in 

AT SHOP, Tillona (left) and foreman show Maita the kind of machine they use here. iluminum smelting 
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Trade With Russia: No Bonanza 


Act L 
Until 1948 


U.S. industry found busi- 
ness good with Soviets 


Cold War 


The Lron Curtain halts all 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade 











Geneva Thaw 


U.S. business cautiously 
prepares to start over. 
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After seven lean years in which our 
sales to Russia dropped as low as $19,- 
000 one year, U.5S.Soviet trade rela- 
tions are taking a new turn. Next year 
it looks as if sales will start going 7 
Before long, they could—but probab 
won't—approach the level of the 1930s, 
when they averaged about $50-million 
a year. 

As trade picks up between the two 
countries, things may happen that 
would have seemed fantastic only a year 
or two ago: 

Fairly likely, a Pan American World 
Airways route to Moscow. 

Less likely, an American Express of- 
fice in Moscow, helping both traders 
and tourists from the U.S. 

Perhaps a U.S. trade fair in the 
Soviet capital. 

Possibly Soviet afhliation with the 
capitalist world’s International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

It all depends on how Moscow te- 
acts to new U.S. action to break 
through the Iron Curtain. 
¢ Taking the Initiative—There's no 
doubt that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion seriously means to expand trade 
in peaceful goods. Last week in Geneva, 
the U.S. joined with Britain and 
France in offering Russia a broad pro- 
gram of removing barriers to trade, 
travel, and cultural exchange. ‘Two days 
later, the Commerce Dept. announced 
that controls on exports to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites will be relaxed 
on Jan. 1. Finally, this week, Agricul- 
ture Secy. Ezra Benson hinted in Wash- 
ington that the U.S. might now be 
ready to sell—at cut-rate prices—govern- 
ment-owned farm surpluses to the So- 
viet Union, 


|. Slackening the Reins 


Exports aren't to be thrown open all 
at once. Controls will be eased gradu- 
ally and only on non-strategic goods. 

Until now, Commerce has listed only 
the goods that can't be shipped to 
Communist countries, has required an 
individual license for each shipment of 
other goods. On Jan. 1, the department 
will instead list a substantial number 
of products that can be exported under 
general license. 
¢ Included—These products will be 
drawn from the long list of goods that 
were freed in August, 1954, for export 
under general license to non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

Many of the heavier capital goods 
items will probably not be carried over 
to the new list. But the Jan. | list can 
be expected to include all consumer 
goods, plus a wide range of standard 
industrial items such as farm machinery, 


food processing machinery, light ma- 
chine tools, machinery for light indus- 
tries, some chemical products includin 
materials for detergents, some finished 
rubber products including tires for 
nonmilitary vehicles, light electrical 
St eget small engines and motors, 
textile machinery, business machines, 
automobiles. 

¢ Give and Take—The extent of the 
concessions will depend somewhat on 
the outcome of bargaining on “East- 
West contacts” at the foreign ministers’ 
mecting in Geneva. 

The U.S. is pressing the Russians 
for more freedom for American business 
operations on Sovict territory, more 
assurance against theft of patents, more 
effective means of arbitrating trade dis- 
putes, better ways of maahing trade 
practices. 


ll. How Americans Feel 


Many American companies with an 
interest in exporting have been getting 
ready for the reopening of the Soviet 
market. Some have limited themselves 
to intramural planning; others have 
been in touch with Amtorg, the Soviet 
trading corporation in New York; one 
or two have had agents in Moscow. 

Almost every industry that produces 
the items on the expected Commerce 
list is showing interest in the Russian 
market. 
¢ Survey Results—Last week, pusiness 
Week reporters asked questions in in 
dustrial centers: Should we trade with 
Russia? What would it mean to your 
industry? How could it best be done? 

On the question of advisability, com 
ments ran all the way from “It would 
be conducive to peace” to “We got 
stung once—never again.” One execu- 
tive predicted that, if we sell to the 
Russians, it will be only a matter of 
time before they flood our market with 
cut-rate products 

Most companies, however, profess to 
see no reason to be for or against Rus 
sian-U.S. trade on political or moral 
grounds. “There’s no sentiment in- 
volved,” one spokesman said. “If Wash- 
ington says trade is O.K., we're ready 
to do business. We did a lot with Rus- 
sia before the war.” 

“If we don’t get their business, our 
European competitors will,” went an- 
other typical comment. 
¢ It’s Different Now—Nearly everyone 
shared the view that future trade with 
Russia would be far different from that 
of the 1930s. These points were often 
raised 

¢ U.S. companies have closer ties 
with European companies, through sub 
sidiaries or licensing deals, than before 
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for the U.S. 


the war. Some U.S. concerns would 
now handle all Russian business 
through European afhliates. 

» Europe's own industry is in a 
better position than ever before to fill 
Russia's needs. It will compete far more 
effectively. 

¢ Trade restrictions have been in 
force so long that it will take time to 
reopen the channels. 

¢ Most of all, U.S. interest is 

tempered by the fact that present do- 
mestic markets are so good. The atti- 
tude of most companies seems to be: 
“If the Russians want our stuff, let them 
come and get it.” That's a far cry from 
the keen salesmanship that aimed at 
Russia m the 1930s. It would take an- 
other slump to get industry excited 
about Soviet trade again. 
* See Amtorg—When U.S. industry 
does start selling to Russia, most com- 
panies will use the well-established 
channel—Amtorg, set up in New York 
in 1924 as sole U.S. representative of 
the Russian state trading system. Am- 
torg’s credit is as good as there is, execu- 
tives told BUSINESS WEEK reporicrs. 

If they choose, American companies 
can deal directly with any of Moscow's 
19 export-import combines. However, 
in the past, most of our trade has gone 
through Amtorg, and this seems likely 
to continue. 


lll. How Russians Feel 


Amtorg’s president, Nicolai Mour 
aviev, is beaming these days as he gets 
his staff ready to handle more business. 
He is confident that more will come, 
though he won't guess how much 

The same mood seems to prevail 
among the “businessmen” who run the 
export-import trusts in Moscow. A 
scout for several U.S. firms made the 
rounds of these officials recently. They 
don’t take part in planning policy— 
that’s left to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade—but they watch world markets 
closely to see where the Soviet Union 
can buy or sell to advantage. And they 
talked seriously about the chance to 
buy and sell in the U.S ’ 

These Soviet traders, like Amtorg, 
talked hopefully of renewing purchases 
from those U.S. suppliers they dealt 
with in the days before the cold war. 
heir attitude seems to be compounded 
of (1) a great respect for big-name U.S. 
manufacturers and (2) a feeling that 
business will move a lot more smoothly 
between people who know each other. 
¢ The Kremlin View—It is harder to 
gauge feeling in the Kremlin, where 
Russian trade policy is made. Soviet 
leaders have been talking as if nothing 
but U.S. controls stood in the way of 
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flourishing trade, but this is obviously. 


just a propaganda line. 

It may be, though, that the Soviet 
chiefs have decided that trade with 
the U.S. would now serve their needs, 
both political and economic. Commu 
nist party boss Nikita Khrushchev has 
told U.S. senators that he thinks it 
would help to relieve East-West teri 
sions. It may be the economic payoff 
that really intrigues him. 

Until the cold war changed U. §. 
policv, Russian industry benefited 
greatly from its access to American tech- 
nology, both in lend-lease and in 
normal trade. Today the men in the 
Kremlin may feel they want another 
transfusion of Western technology 
through trade and freer contact with 
scientific and engineering developments 
(BW—Oct.1'55,p116). 


IV. Barriers Remain 


If that’s what Moscow is shooting 
for, U. S. trade with Russia might, in 
time, return to something approaching 
the level of the 1930s. Commerce Dept. 
officials, however, have serious doubts 
that it will be so, because: 

¢ The Soviet bloc hasn't let up at 
all in its drive for self-sufficiency. More 
than ever, imports seem to be regarded 
as merely temporary supplements to 
domestic production. 

¢ The Russians haven't shown 
much interest in the non-strategic goods 
that the U. S. will already export under 
individual license. These have been 
available for more than a year, but the 
Russians have made few offers to buy 

¢ Russia must still figure out how 
to pay for the things it buys. Its ex 
ports to the U.S. have been narrowed 
bv tariffs and by our switch to other 
sources of the manganese, chrome, and 
other nonferrous metals that we used 
to buy 
¢ Trade Agreement—In 1951, Congress 
abrogated our 1937 trade agreement 
with Russia, which included most 
favored-nation treatment. As a result 
of the higher tariff that went into effect, 
the price of Russian manganese, for ex 
ample, has been pushed up 20%. Cer 
tain Russian furs were banned alto 
gether by Congressional action 

Unless a new trade agreement is 
signed—and that’s not likely to come 
soon—Moscow will have to use gold if 
it’s going to increase its U.S. purchases 
very much 

Even if a new trade agreement is 
signed, it is hard to see how U.S. im 
sorts from Russia could reach $60-mil 
ion a year. The exports side of the 
ledger is even less predictable, but 
U.S. officials figure that our sales 
wouldn’t exceed $70-million a year even 
if American industry to ex 
port everything but atomic stuff and 
strictly military geods 


were frec 


Ohio Vetoes UC 


Defeat of unemploy- 
ment compensation throws 
a monkeywrench into Auto 
Workers’ GAW pacts. 


lhe ClO.-initiated proposal to in 
crease Ohio's jobless pay to a maximum 
of $59 weekly for 39 weeks and to 
legalize supplementary unemployment 
pay (BW —Oct.22'55,p166) went down 
to smashing defeat at the polls on Tues 
day. 

At midweek, unofficial returns from 
the state’s 11,626 polling places showed 
the controversial Foye issue failed 
by a vote of almost 2-to-1, with approx- 
imately 857,000 votes in favor to 1,436,- 
000 agaist. 

Even in the state’s big industrial cen 
ters of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Colum. 
bus, Toledo, Dayton, and Youngstown, 
where CIO had counted heavily on the 
labor vote, the proposal was soundly 
defeated. In all but Toledo, there were 
overwhelming majorities against the 
proposal. 
¢ Setback—The defeat was a setback 
for the guaranteed annual wage con- 
tract with General Motors and Ford. 

Had the measure passed, GAW pacts 
with Ford and GM would have become 
effective without further ado, since 


contracts require approval—cither by 
administrative ruling or legal action—oi 
integration of company layoff pay and 
state jobless benefits by states in which 
at least two-thirds of company’s hourly 


yaid workers live. Since Ford already 
a8 approvals in states covering 61.5% 
of its workers, and GM in states cover 
ing 55%, Ohio—with 11.9% of Ford's 
workers and 20% of GM's—would have 
put the proposal over the top. 

As it is now, CIO probably will have 
to turn to other states to round out the 
necessary two-thirds, and national CIO 
officials in Washington indicate that’s 
what they will do. 
¢ Low Card—Ohio’s rejection of the 
proposal means that the United Auto 
Workers Union now has until June |, 
1957, to win over the other states with 
smaller percentages of workers. 

Observers believe that the proposal to 
boost jobless benefits is what carried 
the GAW part of the package down to 
defeat. The Ohio Information Commit 
tec, set up by employers to fight the 
proposal, Looeinieel away on TV and 
radio programs and in newspaper ads 
on the theme of “getting paid tor loaf 
ing.” Jacob Clayman, Ohio CIO diree- 
tor who managed the labor campaign, 
complained bitterly that while “we 
probably spent more than usual, we 
didn’t have enough to counter their 
propaganda.” 
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GM Probe: The Fireworks Are Still Wet 


@ Senate subcommittee hearings get off to a slow 
start, on a slightly defensive note. 

@ So far, GM is just Exhibit A in “study” of bigness 
in business and what government policy should be. 


@ But there’s a hint of politics in the offing, and sug- 
gestions for using a legal ax on corporate size. 


The Senate Antitrust & Monopoly 
Subcommittee opened its four-week case 
study of General Motors Corp. this 
week before the glaring lights of televi- 
sion and nousedl cameras and a crowd 
of spectators and reporters. 

But the cameras were permitted only 

long enough to record opening state- 
ments by Acting Chmn. Sen. Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.); Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (R-Wis.); and Sen. William 
Langer (R-N. D.). Then the cameras, 
aiong with Sens, Wiley and Langer, 
left the scene. By midweek, a great 
deal of the excitement of the first day 
had disappeared completely. 
* Apologetic—Certainly, as the hear- 
ings got under way, there seemed little 
likelihood they would produce the kind 
of political emotion that such a show 
would have meant back in the 1930s. 
Even O'Mahoney, the veteran critic of 
big business, made an obvious point of 
not “attacking” General Motors. In 
fact, his tone was slightly apologetic, 
if not defensive. General Motors had 
only one representative present—its 
Washington public relations man—to 
answer up when O'Mahoney asked if 
any GM officials wanted to join in 
questioning witnesses. 

Observers, however, expect the hear- 
ings—despite this week's in beginning 
and lack of fireworks—to provide a 
good many news stories in the weeks 
ahead. 

* Exhibit A—The stated purpose is to 
consider what national policy toward 
“big business” should be, with GM as 
exhibit A. A few months ago, GM de- 
clined the committee’s invitation to 
participate—with all other major auto 
makers and several major steel producers 
in an examination of mergers and con- 
centration in the automobile and steel 
industries. Now, every phase of GM's 
corporate operations is to get close and 
critical examination, 
« Not Only Autos—One subject sure to 
get attention is GM's interest in non- 
auto fields, which account for about 
15% of its total sales. The committee 
got into this Wednesday with witnesses 
from diesel locomotive industry, and 
brought out that GM, which went into 
locomotives in 1934, now produces 
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about 76% of all diesels used in the 
U.S. 

The committee called other major 
diese] manufacturers to try to determine 
how GM was able to capture so large 
a share of the market in such a short 
period. V.-P. William F. Lewis of 
Alco Products, Inc.—a firm in the loco- 
motive business since 190] and now 
GM's closest diesel competitor with 
about 15% of the market—explained it 
by what happened in World War II. 

Alco, he said, was then restricted by 
materials allocations to making diesel 
switchers, while GM was assigned to 
turn out road diesels at a high produc- 
tion level. He said this gave GM a 
“tremendous head start.” But Lewis 
described competition in the industry 
today as plenty “tough,” said his com- 
pany is confident it can compete in 
the remaining market for new diesels 
against GM or anyone else. 
¢ Disclaimer—At the start, Sen. O’Ma- 
honey denied press reports that the 
committee purpose was to “initiate a 
puree of General Motors.” And 
ve made an unusual response to criti- 
cism that the committee showed lack of 
impartiality in calling Thodore K. 
Quinn, former vice-president of General 
Electric Co. and author of I Quit Mon- 
ster Business, as an opening witness. 

O'Mahoney, saying the committee 

had made every effort to get all points 
of view, renewed a plea os the testi- 
mony of several professors who made a 
study of GM in a project financed by 
the Brookings Institution several years 
ago. He said the committee had urged 
the group to testify on their findings, 
but Brookings and GM felt the profes- 
sors’ pledge to them not to reveal an 
confidential information prevented such 
testimony. The study was made by 
Dean Russell Stevenson and Prof. Claire 
Griffin of the University of Michigan, 
and Prof. Lawrence Seltzer of Wayne 
University, Detroit. 
* On the Sidelines—Executives of other 
auto companies, by and large, are sittin 
on the sidelines and taking a detaches 
view of the GM study. They look on it 
as an extension of last summer's inquiry, 
in which all auto companies but GM 
testified. In other words, it's GM's 
turn now. 


But you run across one or two more 
interested views: the thought that the 
hearings are really fishing for political 
ammunition for 1956, and a slightly un- 
casy feeling that they might breed legis- 
lative moves to curb growth of big cor- 
eres In the latter case, at least one 
10t GM competitor would spring to its 
defense—because, says an official of that 
company: “We want to get bigger, too.” 
© Policy Study—In general, the wit- 
nesses called this week reflected the at- 
mosphere of a “study,” rather than that 
of a free-swinging investigation. Wit- 
nesses had little direct criticism of Gen- 
cral Motors; instead, they presented 
eneral suggestions for a policy toward 

igness. 

Corwin D. Edwards, a long-time anti- 
trust economist for the Dept. of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission, 
a that to deal intelligently with 
industrial concentration, more reliable 
statistics are needed, and on a regular 
basis. Edwards, now a University of 
Chicago professor, recommended Con- 
gress provide enough money fer FTC 
to process raw inform:tion that already 
reaches the Census Bureau. 

Edwards recommended that acquisi- 
tions by large companies of competing 
firms should be “summarily” disap- 
proved by the government, unless the 
company can prove its merger would 
not imjure competition. 
© Lecture—Prof. Donald A. Moore, 
Michigan State College Economist, 
lectured the committee on the structure 
of the automobile industry, its history, 
and some implications in the present 
situation. 

Moore described the industry as an 
“oligopoly,” with competition between 
a Big Three and three in dents. 
He said as Ford and Chrysler vie for 
second place in the industry, and as 
Chevrolet Div. and the Ford Div. 
battle for first place in sales, total sales 
of the Big Three rise—sometimes at the 
expense of the independents. 
¢ Critic—By far the most severe critic 
of bigness in general and of GM's 
size in particular was Quinn, who now 
heads the Monitor Equipment Corp., 
of New York. Quinn charged that 
decisions by company managements 
“like General Motors and US. Steel 
can determine the whole course of the 
country’s development . . . regardless 
of our people or their representatives.” 
Quinn flatly declared that GM is 
“entirely too big” and “threatens the 
existence of countless companies,” be- 
cause it can enter any field it chooses 
and “become even more industrially 
dominant.” 

He urged a “maximum free enter- 
prise” bill to limit and restrict “over- 
sized” corporations. 
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Farmers, ranchers, and scouts from other oil companies ore seen here watching the successful drill stem test on the 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Company's wildcat well which discovered the Madill Field in Marshall County, Oklahoma, "Gushers” 
ore a thing of the past. Modern wells are brought in under control so that no oil is wasted. 


Sinclair Solves Oil Field Puzzle 


Only one domestic wildcat well in 9 finds 
oil. Only one in 44 finds an oil field. 


Since Christmas Day, 1954, when the above 
well was completed by Sinclair's crude oil 
producing subsidiary, development drilling 
has proven the Madill Field to be one of 
the most important found in Oklahoma in 
the past three years. 

Though located in old oil country, and 
worked over many times, the Madill Field 
had escaped detéction for years. Months of 
painstaking, gruelling work by Sinclair geo- 
physicists, geologists and tecorwcedh so 


were necessary before the pieces of the 
puzzle could be put together and a drillable 
»rospect, which had long defied detection, 
see at) 

This is just one example of the scientific 
teamwork and attention to detail which has 
expanded Sinclair's domestic crude oil pro- 
duction by 40% in the past five years. 


GINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 660 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


‘ ID D E KN ° WE Up and down on the farm and in farm 
‘ i 
PN E Re | product markets: 
if A j ics ae Surplus farm stocks in government 


hands rose with the harvest in Septem- 
ber by $220-million, despite a decline 
in wheat—under price props—just over 
180-million bu. on Oct. 15 compared 
with over 302-million bu. a year before. 





1955 cotton crop estimates have been 
boosted again by the government, to 
14.8-million-plus bales, a 7% rise from 
Oct. | to Nov. 1. 


Record meat output fer a seven-day 
period was registered last week, says the 
Agriculture Dept. Federally inspected 

cking plants turned out 468-million 
tb. of meat for the week, about 10-mil- 
lion Ib. above the record set almost 
a year ago. Government-inspected plants 
turn out about 75% of the national 
total. 

. 


Thickening smoke clouds—the tobacco 
variety—were visible in August, with 
cigarette shipments reaching 36.8-bil- 
lion, according to the Internal Revenue 
Service. August factory production, 
aided by an extra working day, was 39.2- 
billion cigarettes, compared with 30.4- 


What we learned from this lightweight compressor billion in July, and 36.8-billion in Au- 


gust, 1954. 


may solve a weight-lifting problem for you! . , 


Commercial exports from the U.S. for 
the first nine months of 1955 were 


First of its kind to combine both light weight and high valued at $10.4-billion-plus, a 12% rise 
output, this 1144 pound Kidde 4-D compressor helped the over the year-before period, says the 
aircraft industry to develop new controls by putting high Commerce Dept. And from July to 


September, exports of farm products 
were estimated by the Agriculture Dept. 


Using the experience gained in the development of light- * $720-million, up 20% above the 
: ‘ re . 95 arter. 

weight compressors like the 4-D, Kidde engineers now Py quater 

specialize in the design of complete pneumatic actuating acnauekn‘ indicatocs from bese and 

systems for aircraft. In addition, they have put their know]l- there: Tool and die makers think their 


edge of pneumatics to work solving problems in other fields. 1956 sales will run well above this 

; 2 . year, with a boost from capital spend- 
For example, Kidde’s knowledge of pneumatics and gases ing especially in autos, TV, and air- 
under pressure made possible a new weight-lifting device— craft (page 27)... . And business gen- 


om: talinta De epals eedtie | 2. ae yy . erally will do better in first-half 1956 
an inflatable sack which, when filled from a small, 3000 psi than it did in the 1955 period, says 


compressed air container, will lift a weight of 12 tons five Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks. . . . 
feet in 68 seconds! Inventories rose about $700-million in 


c . a : September, to a $79.6-billion total that 
Developments like this prove that Kidde engineers have beat the 1954 figure by $2.7-billion. 


learned to stay away from one-track thinking, show clearly Sales for the month were $54.4-billion, 
how Kidde applies its store of knowledge to various fields. a gain of $7-billion over the year-before 
You get the benefit of knowledge like this every time you iechia . 

call on Kidde — specialists in creative engineering! Apartment vacancies in privately owned 
buildings with 100 or more units ran 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. about 4% in May, savs the Census 
1125 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. Bureau. An earlier survey of all housing 
— Kidde & Company of units—houses and apartments, owner 


Cenede, Ltd., Montreal—Toronto occupied as well as by tenants—had 
The words Kidde lus lws O Matix Fyre Frees’ and the & dde seal are trademarks of ‘Nalter Kidde & Company, inc. showed only ] 8% vacancics, 


power in a small, light package! 
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A matter of inevitability 


You can’t sweep back the ocean with a broom! The tide of 
higher wages, and less and less hours of work, continues to rise. 


Today, those manufacturers — large and small — who are most 
profitably balancing the higher costs of labor and materials 

with greater production economies are inevitably the 

ones who know most about the rapidly changing technology of plant 
operation and machine tool replacement. 


And — with the rising cost of money — they know too 
that there will never be a more favorable time than now to finance 
replacement of obsolete machine tools. 


No other machine tool builder can equal Jones & Lamson’s industry- 
wide experience in reducing costs and increasing profits with 
high velocity metal turning and grinding equipment. 
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the man who needs 
a new machine tool 
is already paying for it 


4, JONES & LAMSON Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes + Milling & Centering Machines + Thread & Form Grinders + Optical Comparators « Threading Dies & Chasers 





Hydraulic Gear Pump—-produet of Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wis, 


““You can use bigger shafts with 
TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS” 


How to achieve a bearing assembly of 
minimum size while maintaining maxi- 
mum shaft rigidity—that’s a puzzler 
that many a design engineer has had 
to sweat out. 

The Torrington Needle Bearing— 
because of its unique unit construction 

has helped solve that problem in 
literally thousands of products through- 
out industry where it has become 
“standard equipment.” 

With its full complement of small 
diameter rollers, the Needle Bearing 
offers greater radial load capacity than 
any other anti-friction bearing of the 
same size. And because of its thin sec- 
tion, it permits the use of larger shafts 


to minimize deflection. 

In addition, a Needle Bearing needs 
no inner race when running on a prop- 
~ hardened shaft. 

‘or twenty years our oc pais, | 
Department helped designers an 
manufacturers to adapt the unique ad- 
vantages of the Needle Bearing to their 
products. Let us help you with your 
anti-friction problems. 

See our new Needle Bearing Catalog 
in the 1955 Sweet's Product Design File 
—or write direct for a catalog. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. + South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


*NEEDLE 


Needle « Spherical Rolier + Tapered Roller + Cylindrical Roller + Ball + Needle Reliers 





» 32° OR ee ee wr 


These features make 
the TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING wnique 
*low coefficient of starting and 
running friction 
* full complement of rollers 


*unequaliled radial load 


capacity 
*low unit cost 
*long service life 
*compactness and light weight 


*runs directly on hardened 
shafts 


* permits larger and stiffer shafts 





£86.) a ei in even. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
NOV. 12, 1955 


Pres. Eisenhower will take a hand in politics this fall. The ban imposed 
at Denver on talking politics with the President will be lifted shortly after 
the move to Gettysburg. The reasons: 


The President’s recovery has reached the point where his doctors are 
imposing less rigid limitations on his activities. 


GOP morale has suffered since the President's iliness. In fact, some 
party men blame this, at least in part, for Democratic gains in this week's 
election. They think the uncertainty about 1956 cost the GOP local election 
votes. 


A word of caution on the week’s election results: The Democrats got 
the better of it. But it’s easy to overestimate local off-year elections in 
terms of national trends. 


Indiana is the big jolt to the GOP. Democratic gains included many 
rural towns. The quick explanation is farmer dissatisfaction with the 
policies of Eisenhower. There is dissatisfaction. But it’s hard to measure, 
in view of Republican factional fighting within the state. 


New Jersey disappoints the Democrats. They went all-out to win the 
State House and gained only a few seats. It’s a blow to Gov. Meyner, cor- 
sidered by some party leaders as future Presidential timber. 


Most other results were about as expected, including Philadelphia 
(BW—Oct.29’55,p102) where the Democrats returned their mayor. 


The general conclusion of many politicians, both parties, is that the 
off-year results foreshadow bitter and close 1956 general elections, whether 
Eisenhower runs or not. 


The thing that will force politics into Gettysburg is that big decisions 
will have to be made by the President as he prepares his State of the Union 
and budget messages for Congress. These will outline the record on which 
the GOP will run in 1956. Eisenhower's legislative program will be huge. 


Start with the major issues, many of them well known. 


On corporation income taxes, the rate is supposed to drop on Mar. 31 
from 52% to 47%. This would cost the Treasury several billions in revenue. 
The Administration will oppose this drop. And it may be against any reduc- 
tion at all. The best corporations can expect next year is a reduction to 
50%-——half-and-half with government. 


Most scheduled excise tax cuts will be postponed, or at least reduced. 


Then, there’s the question of individual ineome taxes. The Adminis- 
tration will go along with some cuts next yeaz. But it won’t buy the favorite 
idea of the Democratic Congress—to up personal exemptions, with the end 
result that the biggest gainers would be the many in the low income 
brackets. This will be a political battle. 


Democrats will call Administration plans a sop for the “well-to-do 


and rich.” Actually, the program will be nothing more than a reduction 
of income taxes on the same lines they were raised. 


Farm policy is an easy-to-anticipate issue, too. There’s no doubt that 
more and more farmers are dissatisfied with the Eisenhower-Benson price 


supports. But the Administration won't match the Democrats on 90% price 
props. 
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School aid is high on the list of up-coming political year controversy. 
But this row again wiil find party lines broken over deseg-egation. 

Power policy again wil: show up as a point of dispute. The Adminis- 
tration will insist on iis program of private construction, where it is avail- 
able, as against the Democratic stand that Washington should spend the 
money, 

There will be a compromise on highways. The Administration will 
make concessions. Last year, it held out for a program that would make 
no charge against the national debt. Its own plan was for financing outside 
the budget. The Senate killed this. And House Democrats backed a pay- 
as-you-go plan, financed by user taxes. But the House killed it. Prospect 
now is that the Administration will accept some charges against the annual 
budget and that the Democrats will temper their use tax stand. 


—oe— 


Seores of secondary legislative proposals are shaping up. A few: 

The FTC wants more merger control authority. The Federal Trade 
Commission will back legislation giving it the same power the Justice 
Dept. has to go to court to block mergers. 


The Justice Dept. wants subpoena powers—wants authority to force 
corporations and their officiais to produce information that only a grand 
,Jury can ask now. This could mean wide-open corporate records. 


—_—e—_ 
The labor field will look alive, but with little, if anything, voted. 


Taft-Hartley revisions will be backed again. This will be for the record, 
with no hope or expectation that Congress will vote them. 


Wider minimum wage coverage will get active backing. But odds are 
it won't be voted. Both parties are split on narrowing exemptions. 


Publicity on union welfare funds has a better than even chance of an 
0.K. There's support in both parties, and from major labor leaders. 


Contractors on government projects should watch proposals to make 
overtime apply after 40 hours per week, instead of after eight hours daily. 
This will be pushed, but it may again wind up in a pigeon hole. 


—e— 


Issues shaping up in the foreign field: 
Customs simplification will get a fresh plug. But chances aren’t good. 
Simplification works like a tariff cut, unpopular with elections ahead. 


Organization for Trade Cooperation. Approval of the U.S. joining this 
adjunct of GATT is also in the doubtful listing. This is the politically hot 


General Agreement on Tariffs & Trade, under which most postwar tariff- 
cutting has been carried out. 


On foreign aid, there’s dispute within the Administration on how far 
assistance to underdeveloped countries should go, especially in the Middle 
East and Asia. Don’t figure on anything big. 


_—o— 


More industry participation in atomle energy use will have a chance 
next year. A rewrite of the atomic energy control] law is in the cards. But 


there will be a political fight. The Democrats will raise the issue of “give- 
away” on just about anything the Administration may recommend. But 
if legislation reaches the voting stage, Eisenhower may win the issue. He 
can pick up seme votes from Democrats who oppose federal development. 
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“That! be *10 for the order 
and 25° for the corrosion!" 


Corrosion is never sold over your retail- 
er’s counter — but it’s paid for there 
when it makes your goods cost more. 
Sales-minded executives know that 
these extra few pennies can run into 
millions of dollars in lost business. Yet, 
to pay corrosion’s huge costs, some 
companies feel they must hike their 
price and risk their market position. 


Others simply get rid of corrosion. 
Very simply. For corrosion is being 
wiped out in every industry in which 
Firestone Exon resins are doing a job. 
Makes no difference what you make. 
Or what corrosives you use. Or what 
equipment you must protect. 
Firestone produces a complete line 
of Exon resins for every type of pro- 


tective application. This ever-expand- 
ing line has proven itself in such di- 
verse applications as self-supporting 
structures, dip and spray coatings, tank 
liners, pipes, fittings, valves and paints, 
Why not drop a note to Firestone 
today? Let's see how easily your corro- 
sion headache can be eliminated by a 
specifically engineered Exon resin. 


* Corrosion is, indeed, every executive's business. And the 
unqualified succes: of Exon resins has made it Firestone’s business. 


+» CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
: FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO. DPT. 22w, POTTSTOWN. PA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO 





By 1965... 


H. F. MeCULLOUGH, general manager, 


Service Shops Department, General Electric 
Co. explains below why... 
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“Accent on maintenance’ becomes industry's 


It's no secret that American industry today is making giant 
strides into a new era—marked by the increased use of auto- 
math machines, more continuous process methods, and a 
greater application of electric power per manhour. This era 
of automation is a result of the ‘harpening of competition, 
requiring more production from existing equipment, better 
methods for making better products, and better machines to 
do more work at less cost. 

e Taken for granted—But all this is focussing new atten- 
tion on a production facter hithertea taken for granted 
maintenance. For as more automatic machines are introduced 
to quicken the production tempo, and to make up for limited 
available manpower and to — product cost, the mainte- 
nance function assumes a far greater importance. As one 
indication of this, the cost of all industrial maintenance in 
1952 was over $11 billion, while by 1965 it is estimated to 
reach $22 billion annually. 

e Production demands—l resent and future production 
demands require the training of highly skilled and well 
planned maintenance to prevent idle machinery and profit- 


eating downtime costs. The ultimate aim of any mainte- 
nance program is to reduce unit cost of goods sold; therefore, 
planned maintenance helps the manufacturer do this b 
getting the maximum use from his equipment and canied- 
ing him to make modifications or renewals on a planned 
rather than a hit-or-miss basis. With this trend towards 
automation, today’s stepped-up production combined with 
increased labor, materials on equipment costs dictates a 
scheduled maintenance program. 

@ Maintenance not ready—On its present scale, mainte- 
nance cannot successfully cope with the staggering job 
ahead. To back up the abilities of maintenance men and 
their effective use of tools and materials, management too 
must apply to maintenance the same skill, brains and capital 
investment that have so strikingly improved production 
planning and techniques. In fact, with automation, produc- 
tion itself depends largely on the proper planning wnt execu- 
tion of equipment maintenance. 

e Involuntary shutdown—!t must be remembered that an 
emergency downtime during production not only results in 








PRODUCTION MUST RISE 50% 








yNth del WGakel* 
MUST FILL THIS GAP 








AVAILABLE 
MANPOWER WILL RISE 14% 


key to all future production planning 


lost production and profits, but also forces upon labor an 
involuntary layoff; therefore, machinery equipment failure 
is as disastrous for all when it occurs on a production line 
geared for high production with a large degree of automation. FOR AN 
Again it comes down to the question of maintenance. Does 


management wait for a failure then apply maintenance on EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


a put-out-the-fire basis or does management put into effect 

good maintenance practices, scheduling maintenance at TO THIS 

times most convenient to the production line. Scheduled 

maintenance minimizes the “dollar” loss. Naturally all 

emergency shutdowns cannot be eliminated, but Productive IMPORTANT PROBLEM 
Maintenance can and is reducing such situations. 

e Management and maintenance—One fact that emerges 

is that management and maintenance must join forces in a 

carefully thought-out program to meet the challenge of 

automation. Both are part of the company team, interested 

in bringing the many benefits of planned equipment mainte- 

nance to the over-all job of delivering goods to customers 

on time, using manpower most efficiently, and keeping G E N - # A L @ S LE CT & | C 


product cost low. 





When management teams up with maintenance, the result i 


YOUR G-E MAINTENANCE SPECIALIST « « « guide you in planning routine inspection, 
will supply complete parts data . . . routine maintenance and parts inventories . . . 


Start now with General Electric's 


1 2 


HERE’S THE ih il es + 
er comp aluate routine 
Grae PLaN equipment data from maintenance to 
IN BRIEF: .. 7 your machines determine how much 
(fey you with every SP : and motors care is warranted 
2 at . 





3 4 5 
Estabiish 


@ critical 
maintenance 


program 











ore effective maintenance that actually adds production capacity 


. « « help you determine condition of all critical - « « help analyze critical equipment 
equipment and help schedule planned overhau! .. . for best protection of each machine. 


5-sten Aductive Maintenance plan 


It organizes the application of men, tools and materials to help protect 


capital investment, increase productivity, reduce product cost 


A practical, realistic approach to the growing importance 
of maintenance in the automation era is General Electric’s Apperetus Seles Division, Section AGO1-17 


Productive Maintenance pian. In a simple 5-step sequence, Schonectudy 5, New York 
; - . : 4 ‘ -6087 

it organizes the elements involved in controlling equipment 0 ingen oe = te sere peeanted) ny rally sarmng 

downtime to improve maintenance of electrical systems. L) Please have a Maintenance Speciclist from my nearest G-E 

Because it is applicable to any type of industrial operation, Service Shop call on me. 

: : Pe ; © | would tike to schedule a showing of the flim “Productive 

it is becoming widely accepted throughout industry by tatetennaes.” 

management and maintenance men alike. Learn more about 

how this plan can help you obtain more output from exist- 

ing facilities. Use the coupon to have a G-E Maintenance 

Specialist call and supply you with complete information. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Se 


Productive Maintenance ~as vital as production itself! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Trusts in a Falling Market 





ee 


How You Would Have Done if You’d 
Bought into These Trusts as 1954 Ended. 


COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


"Cost Biedemption ’ Recent 
Dec. 31, Jun. 30, 1955 
1954 Price Chonge Price 


Affiliated Fund ..... . $6.28 $6.13 . $5.98 
Axe Houghton Stock Fund. 4.19 4.15 4.03 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund , 13.83 13.39 
Bullock Fund . . 12.18 11.83 
Concord Fund : 18.9 17.39 


Dividend Shores ; 2.66 2.63 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund ‘ 19.58 19.00 
Financial industrial Fund . 3.99 3.63 
Fundamental Investors ; 15.35 14.82 
Group Securities: Common Fund. . 12.68 12.69 12.45 


17.60 

9.40 
16.03 
31.22 
17.65 


8.25 
21.48 
10.09 

9.45 

6.11 


Incorporated Investors : 18.48 
Investment Co. of Ameriag....... 9%. 9.50 
Keystone Fund: High-gradeCommon 16.95 17.46 
Massachusetts Investors Trust ' 31.80 
National Investors .. 7 19.20 


National Securities; Stock Series... 8.3) 6.25 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Stock Fd. 20.20(A) 22.56 
Selected Americon Shares 10.40 
United Income Fund ’ 9.67 
Value Line Income Fund . 6.34 


BALANCED FUNDS 


American Business Shores . 4.22 
American Mutual Fund . 8.96 
Axe-Houghton Fund “8” ; 25.70 
Boston Fund . 16.86 
Composite Bd. & Stk. Fund y 19.55 


Delaware Fund 5 11.31 
Diversified Investment Fund , 9.52 
Eaton & Howard Bolenced Fund. . 20.76 21.26 
Fidelity Fund 14.63 
Group Sec. Fully Administ. Fd... . 10.29 10.13 


Knickerbocker Fund ‘ 6.94 
lLoomis-Soyles Fund } 45.11 
New England Fund F 22.46 
George Putnam Fund . 12.95 
Wellington Fund . 26.84 


SPECIALTY FUNDS 


t+t+t+ +4444 +4+] 


1+++1 


4.20 
8.77 
24.67 
16.58 
18.51 


Nor 0643 

944 —25 
2082 +03 
1420 «+11 
10.00 —28 


6.69 —8.4 
44.09 +47 
22.08 —~6.1 
12.56 —14 
26.22 —2.2 


1++11 [+++] 


1+1+1 


14.37 : 13.22 —7.2 
29.68 ' 25.84 —42 
15.81 15.10 +3.9 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund. . 11.73 ’ 10.72 —5.0 
Gas Industries ‘ 13.37 + 09 13.24 —0.1 


14.07 +10.1 13.60 +69 
20.16 — 5464 19.55 —8.4 
6.58 — 59 8.30 —9.0 
11.69 + 10 10.93 —5.5 
7.65 +16 743 +13 


* Met esset velve chores. 2 Adjusted te give effect te any 1955 dividends poid ovt of 
security profite. yo | ne selling chorge mode. 
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The vpen-end investment trusts, just 
like so many ordinary mortals, have been 
feeling the hard erosion of recent events 
in the stock market (table). 

But you wouldn't know it from the 
sensational sales records that the trusts 
have been ringing up, records right 
pus with those being scored by industry 
(page 50). As far as sales are concerned, 

955 is going, to be the most sensational 
year ever. Take a look at the figures: 

New share sales have never been so 
high. For the first nine months, they 
hit $917-million, topping the old rec- 
ord for an entire year, set in 1954, by 
$55-million, or 6%. And it looks as 
if the industry's aggressive sales force 
actually will do better for the whole of 
1955 than the combined totals of 1950 
and 1951, both of which broke records 
in their time 

Net sales—gross sales less redemptions 
~also have been glittering this year. 
At the end of September, they added 
up to $567-million, a gain of $104- 
million, or 22.4%, over the whole of 
last year. There are those in the trade 
who are even betting that the 1955 
total may come close to $800-million, 
which would be only $100-million to 
$125-million under the combined net 
sales of 1953 and 1954. 
¢ The Big “But’—It's when you turn 
to the investment performance of the 
shares that the trusts have been hawk- 
ing so busily that some of the sheen 
comes off the fabric. After all, security 
prices generally have been hammered 
around pretty heavily of late, and it is 
such prices that fix the going value 
of the open-end shares. 

The funds themselves have refused to 
worry about the occasional dilapidation 
of stock prices. Instead, they point 
cheerfully to this year’s sales, and “nor- 
mal” redemptions rate, as happy proof 
that their customers like the stuff they 
are handling. 

This popularity of the funds cannot 
obscure the hard facts of their 1955 
performances. The compilation on page 
46, listing a representative group of 
funds both great and eat one 
graphically how un-bullish the market 
would have been for you if you had 
actually purchased any of the list fund 
shares at the end of 1954. 

In fact, you could have done a lot 
better cn your own, simply by buying 
the representative industrial, rail, and 
utility commons that make up Standard 
& Poor's 90-stock daily index. Early 
this week, S&P’s popular market yard- 
stick showed an approximate 1955 gain 
of 15%, after rough allowance for the 
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So you have a touchy Packaging Problem 


Ir shoppers are inclined to paw your product, you 
need a transparent wrap for protection—as well as 
visibility. And that’s true whether you’re packag- 
ing meats —textiles—toys or dried fruit. In short, 
you need a transparent wrap like PLIOFILM. 


Goodyear’s moisture-resistant packaging film pro- 
vides a wonderful see-all view of the contents. But 
more than that, PLIOFILM is exceptionally strong, 
doesn’t split or run, even after vigorous handling 
by choosy customers. It prevents soilage. And 


ere -Pdiohibin— 


Pitofilm, a rubber hydrochloride -T M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


eo" 


chickens 
clip coupon and moil Addr 


Instruction Manual for 
| Self-Service Meot Packaging 
} ‘lustrated booklet is pocked 
| with valuable tips on packaging 
j and selling, from pork butts to 
{ 'omb shoviders ond whole Nome 
! 
i 
I 


thanks to its moisture and gas control, it seals in 
the natural flavors and juices in all kinds of fresh, 
frozen, smoked or processed meats — as well as 
dairy products. Result: mighty few returns or 
rewraps with PLIOFILM packaged items. 


PLIOFILM adapts easily to automatic packaging 
machinery, prints clearly in multicolors, Talk it 
over with the Goodyear Packaging Engineer. A 
PLIOFILM wrap, designed especially for you, could 
be the answer to a lot of problems. 


PACKAGING FILM 
Pockaging Films Dept. K6410, 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me free copy of your meat 
packaging monvel. 


The Goodyeeor Tire 6, Rubber Company, Inc. 








For your copy, just Cc y 








City & State 








Another Example of 
ALUMINUM 
in Modern Business Building 


Ford Motor Company, Central Staff Office Building, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merriil, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


General Contractors: 
Bryant & Detwiler Co., Detroit 


Architectural Aluminum Fabricators: 
Moynahan Bronze Co., Inc., Detroit 


Aluminum Applicetions In This Building: 
Copings « Fascia + Stair Rails - Column Covers 
Vertical and Horizontal Mullions - Louvers + Interior Trim 


Reynolds offers specialized assistance on aluminum 
applications and design problems... coordinating 
varied aluminum requirements for procurement 
efficiency and economy. W rite to Architect Service, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Ky. 


See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds new dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 


REYNOLDS 
ALUNMIN U M 
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buying and selling commissions that 
would have been involved 

The trust shares in the compilation 
can make no such boast. None of them 
came near equaling the 15% gain. 
Indeed, only 17 of the 45 had any gains 
at all, and these ranged from 0.3% to 
6.9%. As for the other 28 funds, their 
losses ran up as high as 7.2%. 
¢ Unfair—Investment trust pecple 
froth when the investment acumen of 
the “pro” money managers is subjected 
to any such yardstick as the S&P’s 
index. And they how! just as loudly 
when the showing of any one trust is 
compared with that of another for 
a given period. Both times, their 
squawk is justified. 

The reason lies in the tremendous 
differences in the types of securities 
that individual funds hold, and in their 
investment objectives. Some funds hold 
only common stocks, some only pre- 
ferreds, others only bonds. Still others 
are chartered to hold a varying mix of 
bonds, preferreds, and commons, with 
the portfolio shifting with economic 
pant Another type is the “specialty” 
fund, whose charters require them to 
hold common stocks in companies in 
one area only, or in one trade, or of 
growth companies 
¢ Targets—The investment aims of 
the different trusts show just as wide 
a spread. Some are aimed at high 
investment income, others are more 
concerned with capital growth. 

In this kaleidoscopic pattern, it’s ob- 
vious that there will be sharp variances 
in the funds’ market performances, even 
in cases where their investing lies in 
the same areas, as in commons, for 
instance. All this normally makes it 
very difficult to say whether one fund 
is doing better than another, or doing 
better than the market as a whole 

In the end, there is just one way to 
get a satisfactory rating. That's to ask 
yourself whether you could have done 
as well as the fund if you personally 
had invested the same amount of 
money, with the same objectives, and 
with the same freedom of action. 
¢ Loading Charge—While you're do 
ing your calculating, there’s one big 
factor that must not be forgotten: the 
loading charge of the fund shares 
Usually, a fund share cests you its asset 
value plus a loading charge of around 
8%. Thus, when you buy a share, 
its portfolio value has to rise 8% before 
you have achieved the value with which 
you started. That 8% covers both 
your buying and selling commission; 
but it’s estimated that the average 10 
share purchase and sale on the Big 
Board costs only half as much. 

Don't forget, cither, that you pay for 
the “pro” management your trusts’ 
portfolio receives. Management costs 
normally average around 15% of the 
trusts’ yearly investment income. «no 
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The passing of “the medicine show” 


...a hopetul message about ARTHRITIS 


Some of us can remember the colorful “medicine show” 
of yesteryear . . . and the persuasive, but deceptive, oratory 
of the self-styled “doctor.” The remedies he offered were 
fantastic, especially his “sure cure” for arthritis . . . or 
rheumatism as it was always called in those bygone days. 


Fortunately, the old-fashioned “medicine man” and his 
“sure cures” are on the way out. This is because nearly all 
of us now know the folly of relying on any treatment for 
arthritis other than those authoritatively approved. 


This enlightened attitude is all to the good. For arthritis, 
if it is to be successfully controlied, must be precisely 
diagnosed and treated according to the needs of each in- 
dividual patient. 


Even though there are as yet no specific cures, much can 
be done for the more than five million people in our coun- 
try whose cases have been diagnosed as arthritis, in one 
of its many forms. 

For example, osteoarthritis or degenerative joint dis- 
eases ... the type associated with aging . . . need not 
cause severe disability if diagnosed early and if the patient 
follows the doctor's advice. Indeed, this kind of arthritis 
usually responds well to treatment based on rest, weight 
control, mild exercise and avoidance of both mental and 
physical factors that may aggravate the disease. 


Another common type of arthritis . . . rheumatoid arthritis 
. +. iS a more serious disease because it involves net only 
the joints, but the entire body. Moreover, it is not as- 
sociated solely with old age. Rather it affects people of all 
ages, most frequently young persons and adults in their 
prime. 

Fortunately, certain hormone extracts and other medi- 
cations have brought great benefits to many who have this 
type of arthritis. It is not yet known, however, how per- 
manent the effects of these treatments will be. 


The greatest good to be derived from any method of 
therapy for any type of arthritis depends not upon the 
doctor alone, but upon the patient as well. It is of the 
greatest importance for the patient to cooperate fully with 
the doctor, especially in regard to continuing treatment for 
as long as it may be required. 

In fact, when rheumatoid arthritis is recognized early 
and treatment is carried out faithfully, well over 50 percent 
of those who have this condition can be spared serious 
disability and will obtain marked improvement. 

Metropolitan’s booklet, called Arthritis, gives a concise, 
helpful and encouraging account of this disease, including 
safeguards against it. Just clip the coupon below and a 
free copy will be mailed to you. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please mail me a free copy of your 

booklet on Arthritis, 1255-8, 
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21 Models From 1 to 90 ¢4.m. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Dept. W-72, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Biggest Earners for First 9 Months 





1955 


$912,888 
523,000 
481 592 
291 604 
267,507 
(a)181 582 
166,272 
145,287 
145,000 
141,359 
(2)116,069 
102,783 
101,436 


General Motors Corp... 

Standard Oil (N. J.) 

The Bell System 

E. |. du Pont 

U. S. Steel 

Texes Co 

Standard Oil (Cal.) 

Gulf Oil 

Socony Mobil Oil 

General Electric 

Bethlehem Steel 

Standard Oil (Ind.) 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

Shell Oil 85 646 

Kennecott Copper 81,989 
(a) Doesn't include non-recurring profit. 





—_— —Janvery-September Eoniog» a 
(thousands) 
Rank 


o@awovawnwn- 


NB. This table has been compiled from 9-months earnings statements, and due to 
lack of data, some companies that are among the top earners are not included, Ford 
Motor Co., and Sears, Roebuck & Co., for instance. 


~ Gain 
Rank 4955 vs. 1954 
+56.1% 
+19.4 
+20.5 
+33.0 
+93.6 
+19.4 
+ 9.3 
+19.2 
+13.3 
+ 38 


1954 


$584,915 
438,000 
399,633 
223,797 
138,175 
151,880 
154,920 
121,867 
128,000 
136,191 
84,454 11 
81,444 14 
63,146 16 
89,545 12 
57,974 19 
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Wherever You 


How big is General Motors? 

That's the question being asked this 
week by a Senate subcommittee headed 
by Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D-W. Va.) 
and Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D- 
Wyo.). Everything about the world’s 
mightiest industrial enterprise is rather 
awe-inspiring, but to ——_ the 
gaudiest feature of all is GM's massive 
camming power. 
¢ True-Fable—The table above tells a 
story that almost sounds like a fable— 
for the first nine months of this year, 
GM earned around $91 3-million after 
all taxes. This is only 9% less than the 
combined earnings for the same period 
of the second ae third ranking earners 

Standard Oil of New Jersey and the 
Bell System, which aren't exactly patsies 
when it comes to sacking up ion. 

Even more startling than GM's earn- 
ings performance relative to the place 
and-show companies in the list is the 
comparison with the also-rans—if you 
can call such industrial empires as 
Bethlehem Steel, Gulf Oil, Socony Mo- 
bil Oil, General Electric, Standard Oil 
of California, and Texas Co. also-rans. 
The combined nine-month earnings of 
these six companies (including Bethle- 
hem's non-recurring ae totals $902- 
million—just about $10-million less than 
those of General Motors alone. GM is 
on the way to becoming the first cor- 
poration in the country’s history to 
earn over $1-billion in a single year. 

GM's showing, which is hogging the 
earnings spotlight, has eclipsed some 
fine performances by others among the 
top earners in the country. U.S. Steel, 


Look, It's GM 


for instance, 
over last year, 


boosted earnings 93.6% 
and Union Carbide & 
Carbon earned 60% more than in 
1954's first nine months. When you 
look for the other sharp gains among 
the top 15 carners, however, you come 
right Back to where you started—GM 
stands third in percentage gain over 
1954, with net income after taxes up 
56%. 

¢ Auto Race—In the automobile indus- 
try itself, GM's commanding lead in 
camings is even more pronounced, but 
its industry showing has been over- 
looked to some extent in the eyebrow 
raising over the poor earnings of Chrys- 
ler Corp. for the third quarter. Chrys- 
ler had earned around $70-million in 
the first half of this year, and even 
taking imto account the ravages of 
model changeovers in the third quar- 
ter, Wall. Street was startled by its 
showing. For the third quarter, Chrys 
ler earned just $626,270—while GM 
was earning $252-million. 

With the sale of Ford Motor Co. 
common stock by the Ford Foundation 
looming nearer, guessing Ford's ecarn- 
ings has become a favorite game. Ford 
Chmn. Emest R. Breech gave out 
enough clues in a speech last week to 
lead to the conclusion that Ford will 

obably carn this year about $330-m!l 
ion taxes, with sales an estimated $4.5- 
billion. This will be about one-quarter 
of GM's estimated full-year earnings, on 
roughly one-third GM's sales vonuia 
Chrysler will probably carn little more 
than 10% as much as GM for the 
whole year. eno 
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Private Placement of 
Corporate Issues 








These Sates hore ant bean and ere not benny offered to she publi, 
Thee qnncumcomani appears oss mania of racard omby 


$12,000,000 
General Finance Corporation 


Ten Year 344% Promissory Notes 
dus Jume 15, 1965 








Demet pin smoms +/ the suewe “ates hem boom neguenmed by ihe 
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on | Associates Investment Company 


| $25,000, 
The Western Union Telegraph Company || ee Notes due Febreary 15. 1970 
a Sehordinated Neto due October 1, 168 





Twenty -Gve Year 14% Debentures, Series I 
due June |, 1988 
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SaLomon Bros. & Hurzier SALOMON Bros. & HUTZLER 


SET’ Was STREET. WEw Yorn 6.6. ¥ 
| oaed teens  seretent ne 
tee From nee eee ee Pete Bem 





























SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Dealers and Underwriters of High-Grade Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Boston PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND Curcaco 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS West Pam Breacn 








FINANCE BRIEFS 


All of these shares having been sold, this advertisement “ is dear enough and tight 
appears only as 4 matter of record. enough for the moment,” says Henry 
C. Alexander, new chairman and 








Not a New Issue November 2, 1955 

















Blyth &Co.,Inc. The First Boston Corporation Smith, Barney & Co. 
Bache & Co. Dominick & Dominick —_ Francis I. duPont & Co. 


Hallgarten & Co. Kidder, Peabody &Co. Model, Roland & Stone 


28,000 Shares 


International Business Machines 
Corporation 


Capital Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $380 Per Share 


Reynolds & Co. 
Ia orporated 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 











100 BIL 
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Last year America’s giant trucks 
covered over 100 billion miles, 
night and day, in transporting 
goods to the country’s far-flung 
markets. That's a lot of mileage— 
and all of it must be insured to 
protect truckers and shippers 
against loss. We at J&H are 
proud of the part we have played 
for years in helping trucking 
firms secure and maintain nec- 
essary insurance to meet their 
three basic requirements— 
cCoverace with adequate limits 
Prompt CLAIMS service 
Reasonable cost 

Whatever your business, J&H 
can help you with your 
insurance problems. 
Remember that in insurance 
service, it costs no more 

to have the best. 


INSURANCE BROKERS--AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 


63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 





former president of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Alexander, a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s Advisory Council, 
says the Fed should be thinking in 
terms of “less restraint,” but at the 
same time pooh poohed the idea that 
there will be an “all-out monetary ease” 
to loosen credit as the Presidential elec- 
tion approaches. 


. 
The New York Central plans to order 
14,750 new freight cars at a total cost 
of $117,855,000, says Pres. Alfred E. 
Perlman. The orders are in addition to 
an earlier one for 3,200 cars. Mean- 
while, the Central received a setback 
in its bid to save an estimated $1.5- 
million a year by discontinuing passen- 
ec service on New Jersey's West Shore 
Aine (BW—Jan.22'55,p138). The New 
Jersey Public Utilities Commission 
ruled last week that passenger service 
should continue. 
- 
Bank mergers: one up, one down. A 
new billion-dollar bank will be created 
in California if the proposed merger of 
Crocker First National and Anglo Cali- 
fornia goes through. Stockholders and 
the Comptroller of the Currency must 
still approve the merger, which would 
create California's fourth largest bank. 
.. . Im New York, Marine Midland 
Trust Co, of Central New York, a unit 
of Marine Midland Corp., a bank hold- 
ing company, withdrew its bid to ac- 
quire the Auburn Trust Co. One rea- 
son, say some bankers, was that Ma- 
rine Midland’s total assets would have 
been more than cight times those of 
the other Auburn bank, and state 
authorities are rumored to have turned 
thumbs down on the proposed merger. 
. 


Credit curbs on homebuilding will 
come off if construction continues to 
decline, according to Federal Housing 
Administrator Norman .Mason. FHA 
increased down payments by 2% and 
cut out all 30-year mortgages last 
Aug. 1, but Mason says that if starts 
continue to drop, as they did in Sep- 
tembcr, “We can, and will, take off 
these curbs.” 
° 

The municipal market continues gen- 
erally strong, with an occasional soft 
spot. The key, of course, is how attrac- 
tive are yiclds—the mammoth $415- 
million Illinois Turnpike issue, paying 
33% to maturity, sold quickly, now is 
quoted at 102 compared to their par 
offering price. But the $109.9-milhon 
of housing bonds with lower yields 
than the ['linois Pike bonds bought by 
the “bankers’ syndicate” showed $47- 
million unsold after a week. 
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Tnavelonden.. .. revolutionizes long 


Here at last is a practical answer to the 
awkward problems of yard handling 
and particularly those nightmarish long 
loads. Traveloader combines the unique 
ability to pick up, carry and stack 
long, unwieldy or multiple pallet loads 
—indoors or out Operating over paved 
or unpaved roadways, it does the job 
fast, safely, and much cheaper than 
other equipment. 


ONLY 
TRAVELOADER 


This one machine, with one operator, 
replaces two and often three fork 
trucks, portable cranes or straddle car- 
riers, and does the job better. You save 
manpower, cost of buying and maintain- 
ing other expensive equipment, aisle 
space, and time. Because Traveloader 
loads from the side and carries loads 
lengthwise, it requires much less aisle 
space than fork trucks. 


load handling! 


Unlike a straddle carrier, this new 
machine can stack up to 12 feet high. 
And when traveling, the load is nested 
safely aboard the Traveloader's deck, 
eliminating dangerous dangling and 
swaying of load, distributing load 
evenly over four large wheels, and 
making speeds up to 30 MPH prac- 
tical and safe. 


Write for descriptive bulletin No. 1360. 


THE BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY 


1204 WEST Oth STREET + 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





A subsidiary of Oris Elevator Company 





Television Tuner made by Sar- 
kes Tarzian, Inc., world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of switch- 
type tuners, had a radiation 
problem solved by replacing a 
brass alignment rod with one 
made from Taylor polyester 
glass rod .. . an excellent insu- 
lating material with high 
mechanical strength. 


Tape recorder, manufactured by Daystrom 
Electric Corp., uses Taylor paper base 
laminate in selector switch elements . . . 
chosen for good electrical qualities and 
machinability to the intricate slotted and 
drilled shape required. 


Here’s how the communications 


Television flyback transformer 
has a front plate of a top 
quality Taylor laminate, with 
superior insulating proper- 
ties to withstand the high 
voltages at this spot. Rear 
plate, which has a less de- 
manding electrical job but 
equally tough structure] re- 
quirements, is punched from 
a Taylor economy laminate. 
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investigate these Taylor Materials 


Pheno! Laminates Epoxy Laminutes 
Silicone Laminates Combination Lominates 


' 

i Vulcanized Fibre Melamine Laminates 
| 

i Polyester Gloss Rod 





Carried by a weather balloon, this Radiosonde Transmitter made by 
Molded Insulation Co. for military use sends data on pressure, tempera- 
ture and humidity to a ground receiving station. Chassis rails and end 
plate are made of a Taylor paper base phenol laminate . . . an excellent 
insulating material with good mechanical strength throughout the wide 


temperature range over which this equipment must operate. 


industry uses Taylor materials 


1 gute communications equipment is called on to 
perform many varied tasks . . . from entertain- 
ing you in your living room, to probing weather 
secrets in the stratosphere. So, too, are the insulating 
materials used in them. Depending on the applica- 
tion, the designer may be looking for ability to 
withstand high voltages . . . dimensional stability . . . 
insulating value at high humidity . . . or some special 
combination of these and other qualities. 


The fast-moving communications industry finds the 
solution to many materials problems in Taylor 
laminated plastics, vulcanized fibre and polyester 
glass rod. This versatile line of materials affords a 
broad range of properties to satisfy the simplest to the 
most critical requirements. It includes not only a 
complete assortment of “general purpose” grades, 
but also many special types that afford characteris- 
tics demanded by the advanced electronic circuits 
created in today’s laboratories. 


Your designers will appreciate the uniformly high 
quality that is the hallmark of Taylor materials. 
Rigid production controls, backed by constant 
laboratory checks, assure consistent adherence to 
specifications . . . take the “‘guesstimation” out 
of design. 


Your production men will appreciate the excellent 
fabricating qualities that these materials provide. 
The varied forms . . . sheets, rods, tubing . . . in which 
they are available permit maximum economy of 
utilization in your plant. 


Taylor field and home office specialists will be glad to 
help you select and use the grade of material that 
exactly fits your performance and cost requirements. 
You can profit, too, by having Taylor’s fabricating 
division produce finished parts to your specifications. 
Write or call your nearest Taylor sales engineer for a 
discussion of your application. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


Branch Offices 
Atlanta Detroit* Philadelphia 
Boston* indionapoli ta 
Chicago* Los Angeles 
Cleveland* Milwavkee* St. Louis Miomi 
Dayton* New York" Rockville, Conn. Toronto 
*Teletypewriter service available of these branches and of both plants 


Distributors 
Grand Prairie, Texas 





San Francisco” 
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Merger Epidemic Will Rage, 
Unchecked, Among Food Dealers 


The merger-madness that has seized the food retail- 
ing business during the past couple of years is not going 
to ease off, 

This was the main news coming out of Chicago this 
week where the National Assn. of Food Chains held 
their annuai meeting—which is also the industry's big 
marriage mart. The talk in the corridors centered on 
the 30 or so major acquisitions and mergers that have 
occurred during 1954 and 1955—involving such names 
is Kroger Co, and Henke & Pillot, ACF-Brill and Big 
Bear Markets—and of the deals that were taking shape 
in this year’s session. 

It is clear that there is a major trend in the food 
retailing business towards bigness by consolidation. 

‘The greatest single a. is generally conceded to be 
the aging of the men who founded the smaller regional 
grocery chains. For 30 years they have ploughed back 
profits into their operations. Now they are thinking 
f retirement and inheritance. They eye with favor the 
idea of trading their businesses for stock in larger, 
corporate, publicly owned chains and of paying taxes 
on a capital gains basis, 

Furthermore, competition is forcing operations onto 
a large-scale, ultrammodern basis. Many owners with 
solvent companies are not willing to go into hock to 
finance extensive expansion, relocation, automation in 
inventory handling and bookkeeping, prepacking on the 
retail level, centralized administration, new warehouses. 

On top of this, the food business is good and the 
owner can get a good price—“$1 5-million for a $10-million 
outfit,” grumbled one chain man. 

As for the big chains on the prowl to acquire, the: 
explain their actions by saying, as did one, “You can’t 
make but a small margin in the food business—you have 
to sell more goods to make money.” Also, the big chains, 
pressed by competition, want some of the good locations 
staked out in the early days of the supermarket. 


. * * 
NBC Steps Up Its Campaign 


For a Breakthrough In Color TV 


So far as National Broadcasting Co. is concerned, the 
long-awaited breakthrough of color television is at hand. 

Last week, NBC-TV announced an ambitious $i2- 
million to expand and build color TV facilities 
in New York, Chicago, and Hollywood—which the net- 
work says will more than double its present 40-hour-per- 
month color programing by next fall. 

The new campaign is aimed at boosting local and net- 
work color shows, as well as set sales—which Radio Corp. 
of America (NBC's parent) says it is installing now at 
the remarkable rate of 1,000 per week, at $800 to $900 
apiece, 
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Next April, station WNBQO in Chicago will become 
the first all-color TV outlet, as part of the plan. Broad- 
casting and technical equipment, as well as construction, 
will run 4}-million. (NBC says a station can convert for 
color for as little as $500,000.) 

RCA and NBC have already sunk $65-million in devel- 
oping their compatible color TV system and network 
programing. They say this docsn’t mean that black-and- 
white TV will “go blind” in the near future, but even- 
tually, TV will be all color, they predict. 

By next September, NBC says, it will be putting 80 

ours per month of live color programing on the air, 
plus a greatly stepped-up filmed schedule. NBC cites 
the fact that its new color spectacular, Color Spread, has 
signed 81 of 85 participating spots through next fall as 
evidence that advertisers, as well as the public, are ready 
to & for color in a big way. 
lor programs cost the advertiser anywhere from 2% 
to 25% more in color than in black-and-white, but the 
average is about 10%. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, meanwhile, is much 
less bullish about color TV’s breakthrough. It is slowly 
expanding its own programing (now 10 hours per 
month), but say it has no new facilities plans. 


U.S. Shoe Manufacturers 
Tiptoe Into Canadian Market 


U.S. shoe manufacturers are taking a look at Canada. 
At least two see it as a big nity to expand beyond 
the highly competitive U.S. market. 

In the past two months, Shoe Corp. of America has 
bought controlling interest—for an undisclosed sum—in 
four Canadian shoe manufacturing concerns. Interna- 
tional Shoe Corp. pioneered the move last year when it 
bought a Canadian company (Savage Shoe Co.). 

What apparently is emerging is a pattern: U.S. 
makers see their own market highly developed and 
crowded. Independent shoe retailers are fighting their 
attempts at vertical integration—owning their own retail 
outlets. 

In Canada, on the other hand, the market lags behind 
this country’s. Per capita yearly consumption of shoes 
is almost a pair less (2.75 pair) than the U.S. (over 3 
pair). Styles, too, are about a year behind. 

By purchasing Canadian manufacturing facilities, and 
bringing in American production methods and styles, 
U.S. makers hope to boost Canadian sales. 

Shoe Corp.’s new Canadian purchases are: Hewetson 
Shoes Ltd, Midland Footwear Mfg. Ltd., Midland In- 
dustries, Ltd., and Fern Shoc Co., Ltd. The buys make 
Shoe Corp. one of the top five shoe manufacturers in 
Canada. 

The four Canadian companies don’t own their own 
retail outlets—a practice that has been growing in the 
U.S. They distribute through department stores, whole- 
salers, mail order houses. Shoe Corp. says it won't change 
the policies of the Canadian companies, or transship 
shoes made in one country for sale in the other, will 
operate the Canadian companies as autonomous sub- 
sidiaries. But there is talk in the trade that U.S. com- 
panies may eventually extend their policy of vertical 
integration into Canada, too. 
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The Mid-America 

Home Office Building of 

The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


A small section of the Prudential’s expansive, 
multiple piping installation for year-round 
air conditioning. Pipelines are equipped with 
Crane valves and fittings. 


* 


Architects and Lngineers NAO & MURPHY 


General Contractor 6. A. FULLER OO 
Heating a. *. RRORE OO 
Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, 
Temperature Control 
Plumbing, Sprinkler and 
Fire Protection 
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Chicago’s newest...tallest... 
controls its weather with Crane valves 


Its roof-top at 601 feet gives the title of 
Chicago's tallest to this 41-story steel- 
granite-limestone-aluminum edifice on 
the Loop’s lake front. A Tv antenna 
reaches 324 feet above the roof to a new 
peck in the city’s skyline. 

An achievement in architecture and 
“air-rights” construction, the Prudential 
makes many innovations for efficient 
office layout, personal comfort of occu- 
pants, and thrifty building operation. 


Year-round air conditioning is pro- 
vided by three methods, using the same 
installations—distribution units and 
piping—for both heating and cooling. 
Other features include a central circu- 
lating filtered and refrigerated drinking 
water system. Liquid soap is piped from 
remote tanks direct to lavatories. 
Crane valves and fittings play a big 
part in keeping the Prudential’s piping 
services at peak efficiency. At the con- 


trol points of heating and cooling fluids, 
Crane valves assure added safety and 
durable, cost-saving performance. 

A century of quality manufacturing 
and sound values has made Crane equip- 
ment the first choice of thrifty buyers of 
valves and fittings in every industry. 
There's no better protection for big or 
small investments in piping. 

Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 5, 
Branches and Wholesalers in all areas. 


CRANE CoO. 


VALVES ° 
KITCHENS © PLUMBING 


FITTINGS 
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Getting Inside the Shopper's Mind 


Consulting firm dissects shopping habits of 60 Phil- 
adelphia housewives for clues to why women buy where 


and what they do. 


A lot of people would give their eye- 
teeth to know what goes on in a 
woman's mind when she sets out on a 
shopping expedition. How many stores 
will she go to? What will she look at? 
What will she purchase? What does 
she want? And why does she want 
it? 

One of the most ambitious efforts to 
answer questions like these is in the 
sifting-out stage right now. For 10 
weeks, starting this summer, researchers 
of the Philadelphia marketing and man- 
agement consulting firm of Alderson 
& Sessions have held a group of 60 
housewives under their microscopes. 
lhrough individual interviews, group 
discussions, and shopping games, they 


lhe houseu ife buys not just for herself; 
he is purchasing agent for her family. 


wobed into the women's shopping be 
When the data are all tabulated 
and analyzed, the firm hopes to throw 
light on the fascinating—and 
economically vital- question of con- 
sumer shopping motivation. 

* Theory and Practice—Actually, Wroe 
Alderson, head of the firm, has a 
broader objective in mind. In a recent 
wogress report on this study, he said 
iis Major aim was to discover the value 
of knowing the personality of a woman 
in order to predict her shopping be 
havior. One of his basic tenets is that 
shopping is as much an expression of 
personality as any other important 
activity. 

This is a kind of research in which 
more and more experts are indulging 
(BW —Sep.24'55,p4l). The answer—if 
Alderson finds it—isn’t going to be of 
much practical help to the retailer; it’s 
a rare merchant who knows his cus- 
tomers well enough to evaluate their 


lavio4r 


Some 
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vcrsonality. But Alderson & Sessions 
xclieves that its continuing studies on 
this subject will at least offer broad 
clues to group reactions that may have 
some practical use. 


¢ Small but big shay investiga- 
tion follows an earlier one made in 


Boston in 1953, when Alderson was 
lecturing at the Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology. Both in concept and 
method it is unorthodox. Right now, 
when the battle between the small- 
—_ and large-sample schools of 
market research is hot (BW—Oct.29 
"55,p56), proponents of the large-sam- 
ple al sae question the validity 
of such a small sample as Alderson’s 
60 housewives. But Alderson has made 
an attempt to pick his sample scien- 
tifically. 

His researchers interviewed the 
women not once, but several times, so 
that a total of some 250 interviews was 
piled up. By probing in a variety of 
ways, they attempted to weigh the 
variables and check one technique 
against another. By following up the 
first study with this second one, they 
are sharpening their techniques, and 
at the same time getting closer to 
something like a clear picture. 


|. Concept and Theory 


Alderson believes that the shopping 
housewife is essentially a rational crea- 
ture, trying to solve a specific problem. 
“Instrumental behavior” —behavior, such 
as shopping, that is a means, not 
an end in itself—stems not only from 
the total personality; Alderson contends 
that people act in such a way as to 
rr the power tc act—that is, to 
mroaden the possibilities of future ac- 
tion and give greater freedom of choice. 

In other words, a woman shopping 
trices to use her head to achieve a 
specific goal. On occasion, habit and 
impulse may overwhelm her, but 
Alderson tends to deflate the impor. 
tance of impulse buying. 
* Family Agent—The Touslintic’ job 
isn't easy. Not only is she expressing 
her own personality in her shopping, 
but she is quite literally the seschaaian 
agent for her family. Her buying then 
reflects all the conflicts and tensions 
within the family group. 

For analytical purposes, Alderson 
separates the motivation of buying 
activity into three parts. First, there is 
the total assortment of goods the house 


hold already owns. Then there is the 
family outlook for the future. Finally, 
there is what Alderson calls the family 
goal structure, or its particular set of 
values. 

How wisely the housewife buys de- 

ds on how well her new purchase 
Ets in with these three elements. 


ll. Method 


The heart of this investigation is the 
shopper's pancl of some 60 women. 
The probers took a homogenous group, 
to eliminate differences that would arise 
from markedly different income or 
social backgrounds. ‘The Philadelphia 
housewives on the panel came from an 
income group that is close to the Phila- 
delphia nen he (the panel's median 
income is about $5,000). 

Their median age was 36. Each had 
at least one child; about 45% had two. 
Each had a friend in the panel—the 
better to evaluate each other’s shopping. 
All rented or owned a home or an apart- 
ment; each had a husband living at 





How many stores will she look into 
before she buys? 


home, There was enough variation with- 
in the panel, though, so that Alderson 
believes his sample to be representative 
of the large middle range of women 
shoppers. 

Every other week, over a 10-week 
period, an interviewer visited the shop- 
per in hes home. There the cnoome 
recounted what she bought in the 
preceding two weeks, and the inter- 
viewer probed to find just what she 
did, how she finally came to a decision; 
the interviewer tried to get a full 
picture of the woman and her relations 
with her family. One interview went 
into major purchases during the past 
year, to sce whether buying decisions 
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you need a specialist 


for special steels, too 








Winning a battle with a dynamite-packed salmon is a 
thrill to remember... and to keep the memory fresh you 
need the skills of a taxidermist—a specialist. With special 
steel applications, too, you'll find your best help comes 
from a specialist. 


The nation’s leading specialist in special purpose steels 
is Crucible—has been ever since grandad’s days. Crucible 
steels include, for example, tool steels that cut and carve 
other steels . . . stainless steels for spotless good looks . . . 
die steels that form TV cabinets and hundreds of other 
useful products. These are only a few of the many pre- 
scription-made steels that make Crucible the ‘‘first name 
in special purpose steels.”’ 


So when you need special steels fast, or help with 
application problems, call Crucible. Your nearby Crucible 
warehouse or branch office is ready to serve you now. 
Crucible Stee! Company of America, Henry W. Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CRUCIBLE! first name in special purpose steels 





Crucible Steel Company of America 





One Good 
Turn 
Deserves 


Another 


When you are Factored by 
Crompton, we do you a very good 
turn: we definitely increase the 
pace of your capital turnover. We 
cash your receivables immediately 
—as soon as you ship, as often as 
you ship, and just as long as you 
keep on shipping. And we assume 
all credit risks, 


By freeing your dollars, we make 
ther do at least three times the 
work they did when frozen in re- 
ceivables, This fast turnover en- 
ables you to do more business, 
produce more merchandise, buy 
raw products more advantage- 
ously, and avail yourself of all dis- 
counts, That's the advantage of 
cash in the bank, 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 18, New York 
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“... neither husband nor wife wants to be stuck with 
the responsibility if a major purchase should prove to be 


eéed oS 


involving cars, appliances, and the like 
called for a different approach from the 
run-of-the-mill purchases. 

On alternate weeks, the housewives 
came together in the offices of Alder- 
son & Sessions. Here they swapped 
experiences, took personality and the- 
matic apperception tests (such as telling 
stories suggested to them by pictures 
concerning shopping situation). 
¢ Games, Too—An important part of 
this group activity was the shopping 
games the women played. Partly, the 
games themselves were devised to pro- 
vide new insights into the women’s 
shopping behavior. Partly, they aimed 
to provide some check on the validity 
of the rest of the findings. In using 
the games, Alderson’s method resembles 
that of other researchers—notably the 
“risk-taking” games set up by Arthur 
D. Little’s Cyril Herrmann (BW-—Apr. 
30°55,p82). What kind of games? ‘Take 
one that the Boston panel tried. One 
of the questions investigated in this 
earlier panel was how many stores a 
woman went to. So a game was evolved 
that would match the circumstances of 
women on a cpepeing. wees. 

Every panel member got a bunch 
of 10 envelopes, each envelope repre- 
senting a store. The envelopes con- 
tained slips of paper, with different 
numbers on each Sip, some contained 
15 slips; some had only one or two, 
The object was to get the highest 
number—representing the best value. 
Each player could open as many en- 
velopes (or go to as many stores) as she 
liked. The catch was that she was 
penalized 10 points for every new en- 
velope she opened (to represent the 
additional time and money it would 
take to go to another store). 

* Trial and Error—The first time the 
women played the game, nearly a third 
of them opened as many as four en- 
velopes before calling it a day. By the 
time they had played the game three 
times, though, they had learned that it 
didn’t pay to go that high. ‘The great 
nate stopped at one or two. 

These findings jibed with the 
women's recorded description of their 
own buying habits. Most of the Boston 
women did their buying at the first store 
they went to. Had they been in an 
area with which they weren’t familiar, 
Alderson believes, the chances are they 
might have gone to many stores before 
they bought. ‘This would have been 
a sort of sampling expedition, similar 
to their behavior the first time they 
plaved the game. 
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¢ Complications—In the Boston — 


Alderson’s concern was the relatively 
simple one of pinning down a descrip- 
tion of buying behavior. The Phila- 
deiphia study had a more complex ob- 
jective. The researchers wanted to find 
out what kind of planning went into a 
purchase before the trip, what led to 
a specific buy in a specific store, and 
how the purchaser and the family re- 
acted to the purchase afterward, 

To find out what drew a woman to 
a particular store and what led up to the 
final purchase, Alderson thought up a 
more complicated game. The general 
procedure was the same, but this time 
the envelopes carried pictures and de- 
scriptions—with prices—of the lines of 
merchandise, and the items in cach 
line. All “stores” had the same number 
of items, but some had fewer lines and 
more items in each line, 

The women were supposed to look 
for the best buy, but again they were 

alized for going into a new store. 
The contents of the envelopes were 
changed as the game = ames as the 
merchandise in a store changes. And 
the penalties got stiffer because the 
women presumably learned as_ they 
went along the kind of thing they were 
likely to nd in a given envelope. 
© Ideal and Real—Alderson & Sessions 
staffers are less sure that the results of 
this game correlate with the women’s 
descriptions of their own shopping pro- 
cedures. For one thing, this game left 
out such factors as the effects of ad- 
vertising, special sales, and the like. 
Perhaps, suggests Phyllis Papani, in 
charge of motivation research, the game 
represented ideal shopping conditions. 
In real life, the fact that the women 
had a small child along—or a baby sitter 
at home—might change her actions. 


ill. Findings 


Since the final report on the study 
will take another month or so, the 
conclusions that have been drawn are 
subject to change. But here is what 
Alderson thinks he has learned so far. 
¢ Family Roles—The husband's role 
in buying decisions differs greatly in 
different families. But once the role 
is set up, the family sticks to it pretty 
closely. If the woman buys, she buys, 
and that’s it-and she is apt to work 
harder to please her husband if the 
decision is Veft to her. On larger out- 
lays, though, the husband is more apt 
to take a hand. The researchers are 
getting the feeling that neither husband 
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orrices tn of BM. or THE WORLD 


Dear Sir: 


As you read this letter, you will be conscious that it looks 
different from others you receive -- more attractive and 
distinguished. 


That's because it was typed on the IBM “Executive” Electric 
Typewriter -- the only typewriter in the world that makes 
typing look like the printing in a fine book, 


Notice how each letter takes its own natural amount of space 
-- wider for an “m" or a “w," for instance, than for a 
slender "i." No other typewriter -- manual or electric -- 
gives you this "proportional spacing.” All other typewriters 


treat all letters as if they were of equal width. 


Letters typed on the IBM “Executive” Electric look truly 
beautiful, and they are easier to read, They make striking 
first impressions; they build personal and company prestige. 
And the IBM "Executive" will increase your office efficiency 
by saving time and energy -- you'll find it will quickly pay 
for itself. 


If you believe your business would benefit from the distinction 
that the IBM "Executive" Electric can give your correspondence, 


call your nearest IBM representative. 


Yours truly, 
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The adhesive-making 





Unvelcenized rubber is essentially a plastic substance. 
Since its molecules are not tightly linked together, it will 
permanently deform when stretched. An adhesive made 
~ uncured rubber cannot produce a high-strength bond. 
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secret that isn’t in any formula 


There’s nothing in the formula for an industrial adhe- 
sive that tells you anything about the subtle art of 
putting the ingredients together. Nevertheless, this 
secret often is the most important single factor in pro- 
ducing an outstanding adhesive. In fact, it’s so im- 
portant that in many cases the formula could be given 
to a competitor . . . and he might never be able to 
duplicate the compound, 

There are many facets to the art of making adhe- 
sives. One of them is as simple and basic as the size 
of the batch you mix. An adhesive made in an experi- 
mental laboratory usually has different properties 
when it’s produced on a large scale. Achieving labo- 
ratory quality in production quantities takes skill not 
found in any formula. 

Another thing an adhesive formula doesn’t tell you 
is the order in which ingredients should be mixed. 
For example, Armstrong chemists know that certain 
adhesives can be made far stronger by doing just two 
things: by combining the raw materials in a particular 
order; and by a delicate adjustment in their proportion. 

Advanced processing techniques can also be used to 
extend the natural limits of some raw materials. As an 
illustration of this, Armstrong research chemists were 
recently given the problem of building more “muscle” 
into an already successful rubber-base adhesive. 

The immediate answer seemed to be vulcanization, 
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Fully cured rubber, on the other hand, is elastic. Because 
of its tightly linked molecules, it will return to its original 
shape after being stretched. But a fully cured rubber can't 
be dissolved in the solvents used to make an adhesive. 


since it’s well known that this process strengthens rub- 
ber. There was a catch here, though. Fully vulcan- 
ized rubber can’t be dissolved in the solvents normally 
used in making adhesives. A partially vulcanized 
rubber couid be dissolved all right, but vulcanization 
is a process that's hard to stop at exactly the same 
point every time. It would be practically impossible, 
therefore, to keep the quality of the adhesive uniform 
from batch to batch. 

Armstrong chemists solved the problem by combin- 
ing two rubbers that are cured with different agents. 
Then they treated the blend so that only one rubber 
cured—and its strength reinforced the uncured rubber. 
The result: an adhesive that was plastic and workable 
~and had far greater strength than its predecessor. 


Making new and better adhesives 
is a year-round job at Armstrong. 
Because of this, we've been able to 
help a lot of fabricators find better 
ways to join things. For helpful in- 
formation on how you can use ad- 
hesives, send for our new 36-page 
illustrated manual, “Adhesives, 
Coatings and Sealers.” It’s free to 
industrial users, Write on your let- 
terhead to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Industrial Division, 8211 In- 
dian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 





ADHESIVES 

CORK COMPOSITION 
CORK-AND-RUBBER 
FELT PAPERS 
FRICTION MATERIALS 
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ru 
the trick. The particles of the cured rubber lend stren 
and elasticity to the uncured rubber. These blended 
bers can be dissolved to make a high-strength adhesive. 
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On Sept. 13, 1955, a Cessna CH-1 helicopter 
settled to a landing on the summit of Pikes 
Peak, something no aircraft of any type had 
ever done before. Then, after taking a third 
passenger aboard, it successfully finished hover- 
ing tests begun earlier in the week, including a 
climb to an indicated altitude of 17,600 feet 
above Cclorado Springs. At Camp Hale, it 
hovered with 50 gallons of fuel and four per- 
sons aboard—a phase of the test considered 
especially noteworthy, since it took piace at a 
season when all flying operations in the crea 
@re normally suspended because of extreme 
turbulence ot this high olfitude . . . These latest 
tests add fo the already fine performance record 
of the fastest certified helicopter in the United 
States. The characteristics demonstrated in the 
Colorado workout speak volumes for the power 
plant, too, and what they say has reai meaning 
for all whe own or fly viility planes. They 
underscore the wisdom, now more apparent 
than ever, of choosing a plane which gives you 
dependable Continental power. 
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nor wife wants to be stuck with the 
awry if a major purchase proves 
to be a dud. 

¢ Influences—Women aren't very con- 
scious of the influence of friends and 
neighbors on their purchases, but in- 
direct evidence suggests that these 
sometimes play a significant role in 
choosing a particular brand. 

Neither do the women recall much 
weighing of the various ways they 
might spend their money. In fact, the 
researchers found themselves aghast 
at how little planning seemed to go 
into some major buying. This recalls 
the study of Eva Mueller at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research 
Center recently (BW—Nov.6'54.p41). 
She found that the amount of planning 
for a major purchase varied with age, 
income, the urgency of the purchase, 
and other factors. When Alderson & 
Sessions has completed this study of 
special purchases, it may have some 
more answers. 

Advertising plays its part. It is one 
way a potential customer gets informa- 
tion about a product. Apparently one 
major effect of advertising comes after 
the sale—to reassure the purchaser that 
she has made a good choice. 

There seems to be little “energetic 
attempt to go all out to get a best 
buy” by covering all possible stores. 
One or two stores usually do the trick. 
“There are strong indications that the 
total retail market consists of less than 
five stores for any type of goods for 
any shopper,” the Be. afta. « 

. lications—If these findings have 
validity, they already suggest some pos- 
sible applications. Any store that can 
make itself the first or second port of 
call would seem to have a big jump 
over its competitors. The narrow field 
in which a woman operates might prove 
suggestive in the structure of —— 
centers. For the manufacturer and ad- 
vertiser, a stronger pitch on how their 
product fits into a given assortment of 
goods and how it helps a family 


achieve its goal might prove helpful. 


IV. For the Future 


Alderson & Sessions think well 
enough of their approach to plan new 
panels. In the next one, they will take 
a closer look at the role of advertising. 
The researchers will follow the main 
lines of these first two panels, but they 
will try to concoct games that more 
realistically represent a given situation. 
One of the major objectives of these 
studies is to evolve better research and 
testing techniques. 

One of Alderson’s theories, still 
pretty much in the hunch stage, is that 
the “compatible, coordinated family” 
makes the best market. One cf these 
days, he may try to verify this hunch 
by some research project. sno 
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Bradley's new polyethylene plastic con- 
tainers—a squeeze-can and a tube with a 
non-permeable lining—are putting .. . 


More Squeeze in Packages 


Polyethylene is moving in on cans 
md metal tubes now. The plastic 
contamer in the picture that looks like 

queeze-bottle is really a squeeze-can. 
\nd the plastic tube shown has a 
pecial plastic coating on the inside that 
gives it one of the big advantages of 
metal tubes 

These two innovations in polyethy 
plastic packaging were unveiled 
by Bradley Contamer Corp. at the 
Packaging Institute's annual forum in 
New York City last week, and they 
became the talk of the meeting. That's 
because they hit at two of the toughest 
obstacles polyethylene has to hurdle 
before it can live up to its initial prom 
ise of becoming a packaging material 
with almost limitless applications. 
lhese obstacles are relative high cost 
ind permeability 
* Lowering the Cost—By putting metal 
ends on the squeeze-container, Bradley 
figures it can bring the price of poly 
ethylene packages down to a range more 
nearly competitive with all-metal cans 
md bottles. The use of metal ends 
makes the sealing process less expensive. 

And the new plastic coating makes 
it possible to put liquids, oils, pastes, 
ind creams into plastic tubes without 
ignificant amounts of essences, aromas, 
ind flavors seeping out 

These two developments mean that 
manufacturers soon may be stuffing 
into plastic containers the many prod 
ucts they hoped they would be able 
to when polvethylene packaging made 
its debut eight years ago. 

* Promising Start—To understand why 


ke re 


66 Varketing 


Bradley's new packages caused such a 
stir at last al os forum, you have to 
take a look at what has happened to 
polyethylene packaging. 

The new packaging material got its 
start in 1947 when the deodorant, 
Stopette, came out in a spray-top 
squeeze-bottle. Manufacturers liked the 
new lighter, handier, unbreakable con- 
tainer. They saw in it a solution to 
many of their problems 
* Difficulties—But the plastic con- 
tainers had some of their own problems: 
There was a shortage of polyethylene, 
its permeability placed limitations on 
its use, plastic containers cost more 
than conventional ones, there were bugs 
in eer processes. Through trial 
and error, some of these headaches 
faded out. By last year, the plastic 
packaging business was beginning to 
measure up to some of the bright ex- 
pectations predicted for it (BW—Mar 
6°54,p106). Bradley came up with the 
answer to one big problem that made 
it easier for plastic containers to push 
ahead—a cold extrusion process for 
fashioning polyethylene bottles. This 
process did away with the need for air- 
blowing them like glass and filling them 
through the narrow opening at the top 
(BW —Oct.16'54,p1 30) 

So though there were still some draw- 
backs, polyethylene remained the most 
adaptable type of plastic for squeeze- 
bottles and tubes. Today virtually all 
plastic packages of this type are made 
with it. But unit production of metal 
and glass containers have continued to 
grow, too 


* New Possibilities—Now Bradley feels 
its two new developments will permit 
it to make further headway in the 
container field. The company figures 
its new 12-0z. Bracon 2ME squeeze can 
with two metal ends can be produced 
for about $85 per thousand, compared 
with $135-$140 per thousand for a 
similar size all-plastic squeeze bottle. 
The same size all-metal containers cost 
about $65-$72 per thousand. But glass 
is still the cheapest, costing about onc- 
third to one-quarter as much as the 
all-plastic containers 

The néw markets made possib’e by 

radley’s secret plastic coating process 
is causing a good deal of excitement in 
the company. Some products actually 
need to breathe through the material 
they are packaged in. But there are 
many that need air-tight sealing. So 
these were out of the reach of poly- 
ethylene until the special coating was 
developed to seal the product's prop- 
erties inside the tube 
¢ Marketing Goal—The two major 
markets Bradley is sighting on are 
toothpaste and shaving cream tubes 
and squeeze-cans for liquid detergents. 
Bradley says several dozen major com- 
panies in these fields now are testing 
its tubes and squeeze-cans. Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. is test-marketing its Vel 
liquid detergent in the 2ME squeeze- 
can and reports that sales are running 
ahead of well known competitors such 
as Glim and Joy 

And Esso Standard Oil Co. has 
adopted Bradley's coated tubes for two 
industrial greases (picture). Eli Lilly 
& Co. also is using the new tube for 
its Surfacaine ointment. 
¢ Long-Range Hopes—But Bradley also 
entertains some big long-range hopes 
for its C-1 tube and 2ME squeeze-can. 
It’s cying industrial products, foods 
(the collapsible metal tube makers are 
after this market, too), adhesives, and 
a lot of cther goods. (Up to now, about 
two-thirds of the demand for squeeze- 
containers has come from the drug and 
cosmetic industries.) 
¢ Production Problem—Right now, 
Bradley's big problem is production 
Until it can expand its capacity, the 
company will have trouble filling po- 
tential orders. Because of this, it even 
is being forced to hold back on its 
advertising. 

Bradley, a relative newcomer to the 
field of plastic packaging, was founded 
two years ago by Bradley Dewey, re- 
tired president of Dewey Almy Chemi- 
cal Co. He set up the company after 
discovering the cold extrusion process 
for turning out squeeze-bottles. 

Bradley now shares about two-thirds 
of the total plastic container production 
with Plax Corp. and Continental Can 
Co.’s Millsplastic Div. The other third 
of the business is split up among many 
companies END 
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Heating for forging |" stainless hex-head machine 
bolt blanks with 10,000 cycle TOCCO Induction Heat- 
ing Unit, Photo — courtesy The H. M. Harper Co. 


with TOCCO' Induction Heating 


shown here TOCCO upped production from 75 
to 200 parts per hour, using 35 K. W., 10,000 cycles. 


@ Naval Bronze, Silicon Bronze, Copper, Alumi- 
num, Monel and all types of stainless steel are 
heated for forging at the H. M. Harper Co., 
Morton Grove, Illinois. Regardless of material 
TOCCO can be profitably applied to brazing, 
bvat-treating and forging operations in almost 
any metal-working plant. 


PRODUCTION UP— In addition to the very im- 
portant savings in forging dies, TOCCO has 
increased production to as much as 265% of 
output possible with former heating methods. 
On the 1” type 303 Stainless machine bolt blanks 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


VERSATILE — The same TOCCO machine is used 
on stock of %” to 1%" diameter; heated zones 
vary from “%" to 4”. TOCCO’S automatic timing 
cycles provide complete uniformity of heating 
throughout both length and cross section—as- 
suring a uniforml, high quality product. 
© 

Why not have a TOCCO Engineer investigate 
your plant to determine where TOCCO can cut 
your costs and streamline your production? 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-11, Cleveland 5, Ohie 
of “Ty 
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In Washington 


Administration Backs Away 
From Oil import Curbs Now 


Government pressure against oil importers slackened consider- 
ably this week. It became apparent that no Administration action 
to force import cuts can be effectively undertaken before spring. 

In testimony before the monopoly subcommittee headed 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), Defense Mobilizer Arthur S. 
Flemming said import quotas will be set only as a last resort. This 
was much softer talk than was heard two weeks earlier, when 
Flemming wrote oil importers that the government would take 
steps if the industry could not work out reasonable voluntary 
reductions. 

Celler leaped on the Flemming letter for a variety of reasons— 
not least of which was his contention that the Administration was 
encouraging antitrust violations by advising oil companies to act 
in concert. Flemming denied this, and said that Atty. Gen. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., had personally approved the letter after 
finding no antitrust implications. 

Importers breathed easier this week, not only because of Flem- 
ming’s assertion that quotas are considered a last resort, but also 
because Flemming promised to hold hearings if the situation be- 
comes so serious that he considers recommending quotas to the 
President. . 


Air Force Economy Move 
Gets Backfire From Army 


An Air Force economy move has stirred up a dispute on basic 
principles between Army and Air Force strategists. It involves the 
Air Force decision to slow down and stretch out production of the 
C-123 transport, a new craft developed by Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp., of Hagerstown, Md. 

The plane has fired the imagination of Army strategists because 
it can operate from unprepared fields with an eight-ton payload. 
This gives them, they say, a troop carrier of the mobility required 
-- Yow can always count on $.5.White in atomic warfare. Army wanted 500, but the Air Force ordered 
sesteniiontianeiamaan baseman about half that, then slowed down production. 
te meet the mest right specifications The Army feels that Air, in its zeal for faster, higher combat 
ond provide the top-notch performance planes, is down-grading its “slower and lower” res ibility-—to 
thet only @ quelity product can give. supply the best possible troop transport. The C-123 is the only 
plane type thus far rescheduled for economy reasons. 


Bigger Buy American Edge 
Coming for Some Suppliers 


The Administration is preparing a new formula to put more 
punch back into the Buy American Act. Details are still being 
worked out. 

Under the new plan, U. S. electrical equipment suppliers in 
cities of high unemployment will something like a 15% edge 


- over foreign competitors, instead of the 6% advantage now offered. 
4 The depression-born Buy American Act, which had most effect 
iz _e on electrical equipment for federal installations, provides that in 
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SUMMA? ang C'-b BM AOAL Ak nuclear pow r fleta 


Consultants and 
designers for AEC 
and shipbuilding companies 
on reactor vessels, 
reactor vessel closures 


and steam generators. Designed ond 


Designed ond 
manufactured sodium : monufoctured reactor 
vessel, shield tank 
ond rotating plugs 
for prototype of 
submarine, 
U.5.5. Seawolf, 


Designing 
and manufacturing 
liquid sodium heater 
for the 


U. S. Air Force. Designed 


and manutactured 
reactor vessel, 
shield tank onc 
rotating plug for 
submarine 
U.S.5. Seawolf. 


Designing 

ond manufacturing of 

reactor vessel and 

rotating plugs for 
fost breeder reactor for 
Developing, AP.D.A.Detroit Edison 

designing and project. 
manufacturing PWR Plant 
reactor vessel and 
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C-E becomes third AEC contractor to enter Naval 


Dedesias 4 Reactor Development Program and first to under- 
ond manufacturing + take the design and construction of a naval 
pressurizer vessels 


i> eae ciee nuclear reactor system with its own facilities. 
submarines. = 


-OMBUSTION IGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building + 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


STEAM GENERATING OMITS, MUCLEAR REACTORS, PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT, PULVERITERS 
FLASH BRYING SYSTEMS, PRESSURE VESSELS, DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS, SON, FIFE 





flasulation made trom 
mitacle miheral HbreS. 


Johns-Manville 
SPINTEX Insulation 

has inspired dynamic advances 
in modern home comfort 


Makes home appliances more efficient. In 

the form of prefabricated units, Spintex is used in 

kitchen ranges, water heaters, refrigerators, home 

freezers. For example, it holds heat in ovens and 

broilers. It keeps cold in freezers and refrigera- 

tors. Moreover, Spintex retains its efficiency —it 

won't sag or settle. And it's sanitary—won't rot 

or decay. Make sure your new equipment is 

Spintex insulaied. ‘ 

Mokes homes warmer in winter — cooler in summer— saves fuel. Pioncered 
by Johns-Manville, Spintex is a highly efficient insulation for 
homes. For existing houses Spintex in nodulated form is 
pneumatically “blown” into wall and attic spaces. For new 
homes it comes in the form of batts or blankets for installa- 

ile the house is being built. In winter Spintex saves 
up to 30¢ on every heating dollar. In summer 
it keeps the home up to 15° cooler on hottest 
days. Send for free book “Comfort That Pays 
For Itself.” Address Johns-Manville, Dept. 
BW-11, Box 60, New York 16; in Canada, 
565 Lakeshore Rd. E., Port Credit, Ont. 


‘ Johns-Manville sponsors “Meet the Press” aiternate 
3 Sundays on NBC-TV. We invite you te tune in. 


MI Johns-Manville 
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awarding contracts U. S. authorities 
could figure in a markup on low 
foreign bids to offset the advantage 
of cheap overseas labor. The amount 
of the markup is left to administra- 
tive discretion. Under the Demo- 
crats, this markup averaged about 
25%. Eisenhower cut it down to the 
6% to 10% range—thus making 
British and other European bids more 
competitive. 

The new formula will not apply to 
U. S. suppliers in areas where un- 
employment is not a problem. 


Tanker Program Goes 
Back Into Dry Dock 


The Navy's attempt to beef up the 
seagoing tanker fleet came full turn 
this week. It’s back where it started 
a year ago when Congress authorized 
some subsidized building. 

What happened was that Navy 
cancelleé contracts it had given in 
September to United Oceanic Corp. 
for cight of 15 authorized supertank- 
ers (BW —Oct.8'55,p158). At that 
time Navy had turned down all bids 
for the seven other tankers author- 
ized under the program, which in- 
volves private construction and char- 
tering to the Military Sea ‘Transporta- 
tion Service under 10-vear leases. 

United Oceanic asked to have the 
contracts cancelled, saying that cost 
increases between June — when bids 
were submitted — and September — 
when the awards were made—made it 
impossible to proceed under contract 
terms. 

Navy will soon call for new bids on 
all 15 tankers. Maritime men are bet- 
ting that final terms will be consider- 
ably higher than those Navy rejected 
for the seven tankers in the first bids. 


Labor Court Victory 
May Be a Boomerang 


Labor unions may have lost as 
much as they won in a recent Court 
of Appeals ruling in the District of 
Columbia. The court held that the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
no power to forbid “harassing” tactics 
by unions to exert pressure on em- 
ployees during contract negotiations 
—tactics such as slowdowns, partial 
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Come and get it! 


This is the way the breakfast food industry uses 
money from banks to help you set a good table 


T his morning, America, you sat down 
to an estimated 1,000 tons of breakfast 
cereal! 

And to satisfy your taste for the per- 
fect breakfast, 64 separate manufacturers 
produce dozens of different cereal varie- 
ties which you find on your grocer’s shelves 
under all the popular brand names. 

fo produce and sell these products of 
healthy American business competition, 
many groups as diverse as farmers, manu- 
facturers, retailers, and .. . bankers, work 
together. 


What bankers do 


The banker is important to the cereal story 


for many reasons. At the raw material 
stage, it’s frequently a bank loan that tides 
the farmer over from sowing to selling his 
crop. On the processing side, bank loans 
help milling companies buy up summer 
harvests, convert them into table cereals 

package and market them. And, on 
the retail level, it’s often a bank loan that 
helps your grocer stock cereals to your 
family’s taste. 


Health and wealth 


But all these bank loans do more than 
contribute to your freedom of choice at 
the breakfast table. 

They also contribute to the nation’s 


over-all economy, because wherever money 
works in America, men and women work 
too, and the goods they produce the 
wealth they create add to the whole 
nation’s health and well-being 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, a leader in loans to American indus- 
try, 8 proud of banking’s contribution to 


the progress of our country, 


THE 
(CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 
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Industry in South Carolina is free from congestion 
and the accompanying tax and law restrictions of 
other industrial centers. Even major South Carolina 
industrial cities are carefully planned to give their 
citizens community life and pleasar:t residential dis- 
tricts, with industry comfortably situated in neigh- 
boring areas. 

In South Carolina, industry is wide-spread, and 
has ample room for expansion. There is room also for 
employees to have a real home, with garden and lawn, 
and space for healthy, happy living. 


Make South Carolina a profitable location for you. 


good government: / loyal willing workers 
room fo mild, healthful imate / soft, plentiful water supply 
grow in low cost power / lower construction and site cost 
rich natural resources / nearness to important markets 
plus good transportation by land, sea, air 


For complete information in strictest confidence, write, wire or telephone (LD-94), R. M. 
Cooper, Director, State Development Board, Dept. BW-11, Box 927, Columbia, 8. C. 


South 
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strikes, and refusal to work overtime. 

This leaves it to State legislatures 
and State labor boards to deal with 
such tactics—and they are often more 
severe than NLRB. 

The appeals court in a 2 to | deci- 
sion overruled NLRB in a case in- 
volving the CIO Textile Workers 
and the Personal Products Corp. of 
Chicago (BW—May22’54,p.149). It 
said, however, that employees engag- 
ing in such harassing tactics may be 
discharged. 


Supreme Court Widens 
Anti-Segregation Ruling 


The impact of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that racial segregation in pub- 
lic schools is unconstitutional 
widened this week, as the court ap 
plied the same principle to public 
recreation facilities. 

Specifically, the court struck down 
segregation in fee parks and swim- 
ming aryland and on pub- 
lic golf courses in Atlanta. But its 
action opens the way for elimination 
of all racial bars in states maintaining 
“separate but equal” recreation facili- 
ties. 

The high court wrote no opinions, 
but was unanimous in both cases. 


How to Make Businessmen 


Happy in Washington 


Business and industrial executives 
lured into government service often 
go back to private life hurriedly and 
unhappily. More often than not, rea- 
sons for their departure are left in 
doubt. But the problem is well rec- 
ognized. 

This week, the Harvard Business 
School Club of Washington unveiled 
plans for an independent and volun- 
tary study—the most ambitious ever 
undertaken—of businessmen’s expe- 
riences in federal jobs. It should sug- 
gest answers to such things as what 
types of federal jobs are best filled by 
businessmen, what qualities and att- 
tudes they need to succeed in Wash- 
ington. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, New York, is underwrit- 
ing the project to the extent of “sev- 
eral thousand dollars.” 
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“Transportation Systeni rican Industry! 


WHE STRONG GRAY LINE z 


| 


Rochester’s on the march! You'll find GM Steel Tubing by Rochester 
Products on more cars—more refrigerators and freezers —on 

more advanced new products every day! For engineers and designers 
are discovering that steel tubing can do the “transportation” job 
with top efficiency ... and much more economically! That's why steel 
tubing is taking over... carrying the fuel, hydraulic fluids, 
lubricants and liquid coolants for modern industry. And GM Steel 
Tubing is the first line . . . the preferred line! It's rugged and reliable, 
flexible and versatile . . . designed to take it and take any shape! 
Contact your Rochester Products engineer, or write us direct 

for further information. 


\ GM STEEL TUBING BY * QyESTER 


ROCHESTER 


ask. DUCTS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER NV 





Sugar Refiner Cuts Handling Costs of Paper Bags 


Fulton had 
the Answer! 


Historically, small paper sugar 
bags have been delivered to 
refiners in small sealed bundles. 
Fulton packaging specialists 
developed this new method of 
stacking bags directly on ex- 
pendable 4-way entry pallets, 
with protective flaps in between 
layers of bags which ave 
strapped over the entire load. 
All loading and unloading can 
be done by fork-lift trucks, 
with a minimum of handling. 
Time studies by Godchaux 
Sugars, Inc., showed they 
saved in handling the equiva- 
lent of more than 114% on 
their bag costs, as compared to 
the previous method involving 
small bundles 


In-Plant Glare 


Fulton had 
the Answer! 


A leading bedding manufactur 
er began to receive complaints 
of eyestrain from workers who 
were applying cotton mesh fab- 
ric insulator over bedsprings 
Investigation revealed that the 
eyestrain occurred when there 
was glare from snow or bright 
sunlight outside the plant, and 
it was limited to people whose 
work caused them to watch the 
white open mesh in motion 
Fulton was able to substitute 
a light green mesh at no 
extra cost and completely 
stopped the trouble. 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


FREE ENGINEERING Sumas SaVveals OOAUDN U4 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS ag Ore 
SERVICE ON ANY 1406 ANNUNCIATION ST.. NEW ORLEANS, LA BAG & COTTON MILLS 
PACKAGING OR GENTLEMEN 
INDUSTRIAL FABRIC The attached confidential letter gives full details , 
ATLANTA « CHICAGO «+ DALLAS « DENVER 
PROBLEM. of our particular needs 1 KANSAS CITY © LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS 
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Mammoth New Orleans Plant Is Latest 
Step In Fulton’s Expansion Program 


The 212,000 square foot plant is dedicated by Meyer deLesseps S. 
Morrison of New Orleans, shown with Norman E. Elsas, |., Fulton 
Board Chairman, and Jason M. Elsas, r., Executive Vice-President. 
Both are grandsons of the company founder. This new plant is Fulton’s 
latest expansion step to provide facilities for increased business and 
additional future volume. It follows the acquisition of the Los Angeles 
plant in 1948 and the Savannah plant in 1953—brirging the present 
total to 10 across the country. 


One of the largest bag manufacturing plantr in the United States making FULTON’'S 8 OTHER PRESENT 


cotton, burlap and multiwall paper bags, it is also equipped to make a PLA 
full line of canvas items including tents and compaction. MANUFACTURING NTS 


Above, Fulton’s plant in Atlanta, where the com- 
pany was founded in 1868, and Fulton President 
larence E. Elsas. 


Here, a giant bleachery and finishing plant turn 
out such varied industrial fabrics as flameproof 
| curtains for mines, backing for rug mats, sign 
cloth, upholstery fabrics and other lized 
items. Engineering and laboratory facilities are 
available to develop new products to fill unique needs 


For leadership in packaging and industrial fabrics 
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Missiles Leap Out 
Of Their Infancy 


Through the past decade the U.S. 
has invested close to $6-billion in de 
signing, testing, and producing guided 
missiles. By now, they are shaping up 
as the most revolutionary means of de 
livering explosives to a target since the 
airplane gest went into combat in 
World War L. 

Most of the time—and money—has 
gone into the incredibly complex and 
expensive work of research and develop- 
ment; into the new chemistry of rocket 
propulsion; into new mechanics to at- 
tain the tolerances of a few millionths 
of an inch demanded by guided missile 
manufacture; into construction of new 
plants specially designed, air-condi- 
tioned, and dust-controlled for missile 
work 

Only in the last 18 months have the 

first proven products of the nation’s 
guided missile program been passing on 
to their final stage—delivery te troops 
(BW —Feb.27'54,p78). 
* Team of Seven—After all those years 
of research and development, seven 
guided missiles are today in large-scale 
production and are being shipped to 
troops. At least one more has recently 
gone into volume production. 

Mor many short-range tactical mis- 
sions the guided missile is beginning to 
displace conventional anti-aircraft and 
field artillery, naval guns, and airplane 


NIKE CREW gets the alarm to scramble 
as “enemy” planes approach. They mee to 
the missile launching rigs, swing rigs ver- 
tical, prepare the Nikes for firing, 


7% (iovernment 


armaments. The missiles had a pub- 
licity boost last week when the Navy 
commissioned its first guided missile 
warship, the heavy cruiser USS Boston. 
A multimillion dollar conversion job 
had turned the vessel into a launching 
station for “Terrier’’ anti-aircraft mis- 
siles to provide fleet air defense. 

* Still Young—But between the lines 
of the Navy's announcement about the 
Boston you could see that the age of 
total missile warfare is still distant. The 
Boston still mounts 28 conventional 
guns—only three less than before its 
conversion. 

Few seriously believe that manned 
aircraft or conventional cannon are 
about to be dumped on the scrap heap 
just now, though that may indeed be 
the ultimate outcome of what the mis- 
sile experts are cooking up. 

The fact is that the fa missile is 
still pretty much in its infancy. A re- 
tired Air Force general says: “No guided 
missile has been proven in a true opera- 
tional sense. They've all been tested only 
under a fictitious set of conditions. How 
fast these kids will grow out of their 
infancy we don’t know. But the faster 
we get them into operation the more 
confident we can be about their role 
in any future waz.” 


l. The Ready Defense 


If war were to come tomorrow, the 
U.S. would have an arsenal of opera- 
tional guided missiles made up of: 

¢ The Army's Nike, a |-ton anti- 
aircraft missile with a range of about 25 
miles. Nike is guided from the ground 
by radar and travels at about 1,300 mph. 
Nike launching sites have been set up 
in 125 places ringing at least 17 of the 
nation’s important cities. 

¢ The Navy's Terrier, a ship- 
launched anti-aircraft missile operates 
in the same way and has about the 
same range and speed as the Nike. 

¢ The Navy's Sparrow, a small air- 
to-air missile designed for carrier-based 
jet fighters, hits three times the speed 
of sound. Its course is directed clectron- 
ically from the aircraft that launches it. 

¢ The Air Force's Falcon, a 100-Ib. 
missile carried by land-based supersonic 
slanes. Its range is around five miles. 
Its speed is supersonic and it locks on 


to its target through a built-in guiding 
system 

¢ The Army's Corporal, 40-ft. long 
and 12,000-Ib. in weight packs a nuclear 
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WITH MISSILES LOADED, Nike 
crew pulls the missiles’ safety pins, 
while others check electrical firing sys- 
tem to be sure they won't fire early. 


IN FINAL SECONDS crew scrambles 
to prepared below-ground shelters to 
escape blast and flame raised when the 
firing button is pressd. 


THE “BIRD” FLIFS ALOFT. Nike 
leaps straight into air until it gains re- 
quired altitude. From there its direc- 
tion is controlled by radar-equipped 
guiding team on ground, 
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Learn about your business from a modern apparel shop 


How Honeywell Electronics makes Air Conditioning 


Rees Bras, clothing more, San Mateo, Calif. Architect representing Roos Bros: Welton Becket, P_AJA., & Assnciates (San Pranchce offict). Architect-ongineer repriunting 
Perret levetment Gow 0. P. Day, San Prencisce, Air Conditioning contractor: York Corp. (San Francisce ofier). 











Ss ee °° = Fee 


Dramatic three-levei plan of Roos Bros. store pro- 
vides maximum floor area with no feel of crowding. 
Major advantages of its Honeywell Electronic Custom- 
ized Temperature Control system are: 
... dig savings on cooling—outside air is used automati- 
cally to help cool the store, cutting costs of mechanical 
refrigeration. 
...@ Single thermostat governs comfort levels throughout 
the store year-round, automatically sequencing from heat- 
ing to ventilating to cooling. 
...@n outdoor thermostat anticipates weather changes 
winter and summer, prevents air-cooling shock and winter 
chill. 
... system on-off switches are conveniently located right 
in the manager's office. 
Added up, these features mean maximum comfort with 
maximum convenience, efhciency and economy. 


Systems work better for less money 


Now, buildings of any size can have ideal comfort, 
big-system conveniences at lowest cost — 
with Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control 


A few years ago, stores like this one—a smart new Roos Bros 
apparel shop in San Mateo, Calif.—had to make do with second- 
rate indoor comfort. 

Why? Because good air conditioning performance depends 
on good control. And it took the recent development of Honey- 
well Electronics to make the dest air conditioning control eco- 
nomically feasible for installations of moderate size. 

Before electronics, for example, smaller installations for which 
a pneumatic system was too expensive had to depend on elec- 
tric controls —fine for certain applications, but lacking flexibility 
for meeting varying load requirements of a retail store. 

Having chosen their control system wisely, Roos Bros. 
management enjoys many big-system benefits from the store's 
heating-cooling plant—benefits that only Honeywell Electronic 
Customized Temperature Control can provide at sensible cost. 
Explained briefly above, they result in an ideally comfortable 
shopping environment in which customers are likely to stay 
longer, oe more. 

These benefits suggest some of the ways Honeywell Elec- 
tronics can help you achieve unprecedented comfort, conven- 
ience, economy—in heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
industrial control, in any building, new or existing. 

For the new booklet, “Flexible as a Serand of Wire,” giving 
full information on Electronic Customized Temperature Con- 
trol, call your local Honeywell office, or write Honeywell, 
Dept. BW-11-174, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Honeywell 
Electronic Controls 


112 offices across the nation 





The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


From Maine to Missouri, almost 
every week of the year, members of 
our advertising agency are out work- 
ing behind retail counters. 

Here, for example, is Frank 
Williams, Merchandising Executive 
on the Eversharp account, selling 


United Press photo 


fountain pens and pencils. 

Our copy writers, art directors 
and account executives all work at 
the point of sale at least one week a 
year. That’s a fixed agency policy. 

Hard work? To be sure. But our 
advertising shows it’s well worth it. 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 260 Madison Ave. N.Y.16 MU3-4900 





A BUSY MAN DESERVES an efficient, attractive office environment, And you 
will find such an environment in our Executive Office Group designed by 
George Nelson. You needn't give up shoe shines to afford it, either. 


HERMAN Woe FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


At selected dealers or through architects and decorators at your near- 
by Herman Miller Showroom. Write Dept, BW'-115 for free brochure. 
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warhead that it can drop up to 50 mile 
from its firing site. It has an internal 
guiding system and its speed is believed 
to be Mach 3. 

¢ The Navy's Regulus, a 14,500- 
Ib. job designed for firing from surfaced 
submarines and other ships against 
land targets, looks like a swept-wing jet 
fighter. Launched by two solid pro- 
gry rockets and powered in flight 
vy a GM-Allison turbojet engine, it 
moves at a subsonic speed and has an 
internal guiding system. 

¢ The Air Force’s Matador, a simi- 
lar surface-to-surface missile has a 600- 
mile range, a speed that’s supersonic 
only when it finally dives on its target. 
by a GM-Allison turbojet engine, it 
too, is guided internally 
¢ Capabilities—Those are the first gen- 
cration of guided missiles. To the lay- 
man, each sounds a fearsome invention. 
And many missile experts say that these 
seven, together, could cope with what- 
ever the Russians might be able to throw 
at this country today. But there are 
others who would disagree with that 
viewpoint. 

Rumor within the aircraft and elec- 
tronics indusiries is that few of the 
seven missiles have been tested against 
the type of weapons the Russians al- 
ready have. Certainly, none has been 
tested against supersonic targets—the 
cost of destroying jet planes that way is 
prohibitive. 


ll. Second Generation 


So now there’s a big improvement 
program going on. Scientists and engi- 
neers are Out to increase the perform- 
ance and delay the obsolescence of 
today’s operational missiles. Some re- 
sults are already in: Nike's range has 
been increased seven miles, its cost cut 
from $22,000 to $17,000. The Corporal 
is being upgraded so that it will have a 
75-mile range—and once it attains that 
range it will be promoted and cailed the 
Sergeant. The Navy is trying to stretch 
the range and speed of its Terrier. 
¢ New Birds—But while the first gen- 
eration of missiles is being improved, a 
second and a third generation are being 
born 

The missiles of the second generation 
are somewhat similar to the seven weap 
ons in operation already, but their capa- 
bilities are considerably greater. 

At least four new types make up the 
present strength of this second genera- 
tion. 

The Air Force will get two: the Bom- 
arc, built by Boeing Airplane Corp., and 
the Rascal, built by Bell Aircraft Cor 
Bomarc is an anti-aircraft missile, wit 
a 200-mile range. Rascal is an aiz-to-sur 
face weapon, which when dropped from 
a “mother” plane, should have an effec- 
tive range of 100 miles. Bomare has a 
speed of Mach 2.5 and probably carries 
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its own internal guiding system. Ras- 
cal’s speed is about Mach 1.5. 

The Army will get one: the Redstone, 
with a range that’s now 200 miles, built 
by Chrysler Corp. Its speed and 
method of guidance aren't known. 

And the Navy will get the fourth: the 
Talos, built by McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp., a larger, more accurate version 
of the Navy's Terrier missile. It’s prob- 
ably guided internally but its speed 
isn't known. 

More of this generation of missiles 
are in the early drawing-board stage. 
here is, for instance, a plan for an 
army anti-tank missile carrying an 
atomic warhead. There’s also a plan for 
a new anti-aircraft missile that is de- 
signed to replace the Army’s present 
90-mm. anti-aircraft guns. 

Each of these missiles can be reck- 
oned more or less a tactical weapon de- 
signed to strike at a battleficld target. 
In World War II terms they can be 
compared to the Air Force's fighter- 
bombers. The guided missiles’ counter- 
part of World War II's heavy bomber 
fleets form the third generation of 
missiles. 


ill. Giants to Come 


These are the giants of their race, 
the strategic missiles whose purpose is 
to span oceans at supersonic speeds 
and carry nuclear warheads to their 
targets. 

The giants seek out their targets on 
their own, often by means of automatic 
celestial navigation controls. 

Today, the U.S. has developed and 
put two of these missiles into test flight. 
One of them, the Snark, is being pro- 
duced in limited quantities by Northrop 
Aircraft Co. The second, the Navaho, 
is being produced by North American 
Aviation, Inc. 
¢ What They'll Do—No details have 
been released on the strategic missiles, 
but informed guesses about them give 
this picture: 

Snark and Navaho are high-speed 
cruise missiles: They have wings like an 
iirplane, must fly under their own 
power (jet engines) after they are 
launched by rockets. 

Snark has been tested at the Florida 
missile proving grounds and is said to 
have reached a range of 2,500 miles. 
Ultimately, its range may be 5,000 
miles 

Navaho is a bigger, more powerful 
job than Snark. It is designed to fly 
between 1,300 mph. and 1,950 mph. 
it an altitude of at least 75,000 ft. It, 
too, is designed for a maximum range 
of 5,000 miles 
¢ The Big Punch—Finally, vou come 
to the real leader of the third genera- 
tion—the Atlas. This is the true inter- 
continental ballistic missile. In the de- 
fense program its priority is just behind 
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If your business is tieing-up operating 
funds in receivables that could be 
converted into cash, it will pay you 
to investigate Heller Commercial 


Financing Plans. 


Through Walcer E. Heller and Com- 
pany, your business can receive cash 
for receivables currently outstanding 
plus immediate cash at time of ship- 
ment for subsequent billings. You can 
ship and bill more by eliminating a 


major investment in these assets. 


The practical advantages of Heller 
funds and financing methods are 
obvious: 1) one fixed tax deductible 
charge based 2) on the cash you 
actually use for the time you use it, 


whether days, weeks or months; 3) no 


note maturities to meet or compensat- 
ing balances to maintain; 4) no par- 
ticipation in ownership, management 
or profits; and 5) a continuously re- 
volving fund of cash that increases or 
decreases co exactly match your cur- 
rent operations without the need for 


negotiation or renewal, 


Heller funds and financial plans are 
best utilized by companies which can 
use from $50,000 to several million or 
whose sales volumes are in excess of 
$500,000 per year. Today Walter E. 
Heller and Company advances more 
than $600,000,000 annually co industry. 


Send today for a free copy of “'Oper- 
ating Dollars’ which illustrates the 
scope of Heller operations with actual 


case histories. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 


FACTORING + 


REDISCOUNTING 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FUNDING 


INVENTORY LOANS 


Walter E. Heller & Co. 


Dept. BW 


Bankers Building, 105 W. Adams St. * Chicago 90, 


Illinois 


New York Office: 10 East 40th Screet * New York 16 
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“HEADLIGHTS” 


automotive progress 


82 


for the high-speed 
highways of 


New Du Mont cathode-ray instruments. ..like 
headlights on the “highways” of advanced 
industrial research...now assist the brilliant 
vision of American automotive designers in 
buying, building and selling better values! 
These new instruments caa help to predict 
safety, performance, comfori and economy, 
from new design to finished products. They 
can reveal, faster and more economically, such 
factors as the strength of materials and parts 
under actual stresses and strains. They por- 
tray graphically the resiliency of springs... 
the capacities of frames and axles... the quality 
of finishes. One spectacular new Du Mont de- 
vice saves time and error in design and pro- 
duction, by instantly identifying any cause 
of engine malfunction. 


The “headlights” of Du Mont research and 
development in all fields of televisual elec- 
tronics can often show a beiler way .. . benefit- 
ing many industries, national defense, science, 
and the home. Du Mont products... based 
on the pioneer Du Mont development of the 
commercially practical cathode-ray tube... 
offer highest precision and reliability. 


VISION 


® 
‘Ss THE ou MOnr DIMENSION 


First with the Finest in Television 


COMMUNICATION 
PRODUCTS 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Ine., Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfidd Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 
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that of the hydrogen bomb. There’s a 
“semi-crash” in effect on its develop- 
ment. 

Enough is known about the current 
plans for Atlas to provide this descrip- 
tion: 

It will be about 100-ft. long and when 
fully loaded with fuel will weigh be- 
tween 2506,000-Ib. and 500,000-lb. It 
will hurl itself aloft by the thrust of its 
first stage rocket motor, jettison this 
power plant when the fuel is burned 
away, and continue on under the power 
of its second stage rocket motor. By the 
time the second stage burnout occurs— 
about 10 or 12 minutes later—Atlas will 
be well on its way to that part of outer 
space called the exosphere. It will be 
moving between three and four miles a 
second, 

Momentum will carry Atlas in an arc 

700 to 800 miles above the earth and 
give it a builet-like trajectory that will 
plunge it down on a target 5,000 miles 
distant at a speed of 9,000 mph. 
* Don’t Spare Moacy—Test quantity 
production of Atlas’ components is go- 
ing ahead—and under the weir Fath 
program cost is apparently no object. 
The development program was pushed 
to its present basis by the logical argu- 
ment that there was little sense in the 
U.S. developing a supreme weapon like 
the H-bomb if it did not also develop a 
supreme carrier to take the bomb to its 
target. The Pentagon is betting that 
Atlas is that supreme bomb carrier—a 
missile against which there seems to be 
no defense. 

Prime contract for Atlas was originally 
vested in General Dynamics Corp.'s 
Convair Div. Work went slowly, and 
Convair lost the prime contract. It 
passed to Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., the 
outfit whose scientific team broke 
through the delays and led the work of 
putting Atlas components into produc- 
tion, 
¢ Five-Way Effort—Now Ramo-W oold- 
ridge has over-all responsibility for Atlas; 
General Electric Corp. is working on 
the electronics parts, North American 
Aviation is building the first stage rocket 
motor, Aerojet-Gencral is making the 
second stage rocket motor; and Convair 
has responsibility for the hull and tanks. 


IV. The Money 


Just what percentage of the missile 
program's se is going into work on 
Atlas is unknown outside the Pentagon. 
But it’s plain that Atlas has a large pool 
of funds to share from. Missile expendi- 
ture this year runs to $1-billion out of a 
total defense budget of $34-billion. The 
pressure is on now for more money. 

¢ No Ceilings—While the Administra- 
tion has put a ceiling in other defense 
spending, guided missile development 
has been immune from the tight 
budget controls. It is the only military 
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Let 


SOURI 


tailor-make 


a better plant 
for you... 


in one of 229 locations: 





In Missouri, 17 cities now stand ready 
with well-organized, well-financed 
development corporations, to build a 
plant to your specifications and lease it 
to you on a long term lease. Over 80 
other cities await only your word to 
set up a similar corporation. And in 
these cities and many others, 132 
industrial buildings, listed in the latest 
Quarterly Missouri Buildings List, offer 
outstanding opportunities for new 
industries or branch plants. Study these 


A $6,000,000 plant of the Hercules Powder Co., ia now being built offerings: 


here at Louisiana, Mo., under the “Tailor-Made” Plan. 


17 CITIES NOW READY TO BUILD FOR YOU, INCLUDING: 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AIRCRAFT SUPPLIERS and 


sub-contractors. Town of 6,000. Site of 
new aircraft engine plant. $200,000 to 
help build. Raw materials: lead, zinc, 
tripoli—also dairy products, straw- 
berries. Utilities. On two main RRs. 


UNLIMITED. ELECTRIC POWER. City near 
large deposits of lead and barite on 
main R $100,000 corporation has 3 
sites ranging from 12 to 120 acres. 


TOWN OF 4500 HAS $200,000 for develop- 
ment, interested in industry employing 
men. Labor pool over 5,000. 


UNLIMITED WATER FOR COOLING available 
from Mississippi river in town of 4400, 
Site of anhydrous ammonia plant and 
new $6,000,000 chemical works. 
$150,000 capital to help build for you 
All utilities, excellent supply. Also 
farm products. Labor pool near 6700. 


FOUNDRIES AND METAL WORKING a spe- 
cialty in this area of SW Missouri. 
Town of 7,000 has $100,000. Two large 
chemical plants in area. Choice of 5 
sites, abundant utilities. Good trans- 
portation: rail, bus, air. 


WILL BUILD UP TO 50,000 SQ. FT. of space. 
Town of 6,000 is division pt. of major 
RR, in rich farm center. Labor od 
any type mfg. Adequate utilities. 


The six cities listed above are typical of the 17 in which pmaeery egey corporations are 


already set up. Meantime, should your business be better served by a plant already built, 
note 6 existing buildings listed below out of 132 now available. In either case, Missouri 
prepares the community for your plant, then “tailor-makes” the plant to your plans, 


132 BUILDINGS AVAILABLE NOW: 


Heavy manufacturing. 20 acres of land in 
city of 23,000. With several large 
brick buildings, high ceilings. Several 
smaller buildings. Total under roof: 
about 150,000 sq. ft. All utilities. 
Trackage in place. 


in rich “boot heel” country, 4,800 sq. ft. 
quonset, for sale or lease. 


45,000 sq. f. 4story brick building, 
formerly stove assembly plant, in town 
on Mississippi. With railroad siding. 
Sale or lease. 


New building with 12,628 aq. ft. for sale 
or lease. |-story firep azed tile, 
inside and out. Railroad sidings from 
2 main lines. 


20,000 sq. f. 2-story solid concrete 
building with brick facing. Formerly 
wholesale grocery. Railroad siding. 
For sale or lease. 


a ] ' 





wer in major distribution 
center. 40,000 sq. ft. Railroad spur. 
Will alter or remodel for long term 
lease. Room for expansion. 


PHONE COLLECT or write today 
Lisle Jeffrey, Industrial Engineer 
Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development. Dept. K580 
Phone—Jefferson City 6-7185 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


FIND OUT NOW, how these Missouri cities, aided 
by the Missouri Division of Resources and Devel- 
opment, can tailor-make a plant for you—either 
by building such a plant or helping you select 
and utilize presently-built facilities. 








A Totally New Concept 


AUTOMATION 
Comes to the Desk Calculator 


Today it is an acconiplished fact. 
Automation invades the field of desk 
figuring. Automation by-passes 
many figuring steps, flashes the an- 
swer with jet-like speed. You can 
imagine the dollars it squeezes from 
office figuring costs. 


A dynamic new principle in the 
new, totally automatic Monro-Matic 
Desk Calculatur: Its compact single 
keyboard provides functional-color 
controls. It automatically seeks its 
own decimal. The Duplex is the only 
American desk figuring machine 


that directly adds as it multiplies, 
adds as it divides, and puts aside 
and remembers intermediate results 
to apply to final answers. On 
payroll computing alone, it cuts 
down figure work as much as 31 
percent. Ask operators who know. 
They prefer Monroe. 


Here, gentlemen, is a preferred 
investment. An assurance against 


see MACHINES from MONROE 


for CALCULATING « ADDING « ACCOUNTING 
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REGULUS flies like jet plane after it’s 
rocket-launched from Navy vessels. 


program where the outlook is for big 
increases in spending. 


V. The Industry 


As the missile budget grows, the 
already hot race for contracts will get 
hotter. 

No company engaged in the program 
today will say just how much of its busi- 
ness is in missiles. It’s clear though 
that it is already a big business and that 
it’s rapidly getting much bigger. Cryptic 
statements and statistics released by 
half a dozen companies give the clue 
to this. 
¢ Top of the Pile—North American 
Aviation looks like the biggest potential 
force in the industry. It has gone all out 
to develop every part of the weapon, not 
just the “airframe.” Under its chairman, 
James H. (“Dutch”) Kindelberger, 
North American began laying the foun- 
dation for its top spot in the indus 
try right after World War II. The 
company began developing its own 
rocket propulsion and missile guidance 
systems. 

This year it is clear that North Ameri- 
can’s spade-work is paying off. It has 
announced it is producing the Navaho 
missile, and trade rumors say it’s also 
making gees systems for the Navaho 
and rocket motors for the Atlas. Late 
this year it will complete a separate de- 
velopment center for missile propulsion 
units. The 322,000 sq. ft. plant will be 
in the San Fernando Valley, 10 miles 
from the company’s field laboratory for 
rocket motors in the Santa Susana 
Mountains. Already some 6,000 of 
North American's 42,000 employees in 
the Los Angeles area are working on 
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missiles. The figure will grow fast when 
the new plant opens. 

* Douglas—Douglas Aircraft Co. says 
its missile programs run to hundreds of 
millions of dollazs,” and that its missile 
work is becoming so important that 
it will separate its missile engineering 
ring from airplane engineering func- 
tions. Some 12% of Douglas’ total en 
gineering effort is going into missile 
work, 

* Lockheed—Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
has two field bases for its Missile Sys- 
tems Div. The company is waitin 

a decision from Washington on ie 
it can build a $10-million missile re- 
search and development laboratory. 
The Pentagon wants the plant built 
somewhere in the interior of the coun- 
try. Meanwhile, Lockheed is using an 
old 450,000 sq. ft. factory at Van Nuys, 
Calif., for its guided missile develop- 
ment. 

¢ Talent Search-Convair has 4.000 
men working at a new $50-million mis- 
sile plant at Pomona, Calif., where it’s 
in volume production of the Terrier 
missile. Since it lost the prime con- 
tract for the Atlas, the company has 
been busy gathering scientific talent for 
its missile program. 

Aerojet-General Corp. has a new 
plant under way at Sacramento, Calif., 
where it will make a liquid rocket en- 
gine. When finished, the Sacramento 
plant, on a 17,000-acre site, is intended 
to be the world’s best-equipped rocket 
plant, capable of designing, manufac- 
turing, and testing rocket engines in 
quantity production. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. started recruit- 
ing manpower for its missile en 
back in 1947. Today it has 5,000 peo- 
ple working on missile systems. 


The Coniplexities 


From Hughes’ efforts you can get 
a good idea of how a company runs a 
missile program. In February, 1951, 
it began building an $8-million missile 
plant at Tucson, Ariz. planned speci 
fically for manufacture of the Falcon 
missile. It turned out to be the largest 
manufacturing plant under one roof— 
covering 546,000 sq. ft. Into the $8- 
million building, ‘the Air Force put 
$6-million worth of machine tools and 
Hughes added $15-million worth of 
special test equipment of its own design. 

cause of the delicate nature of 
missile assembly work, the whole vast 
plant is on conte. Atmospheric 
pressure ae is kept highs than that 
outside so that dust can kept out of 
the plant. The building has no windows, 
except on the south side in the ex- 
ecutive offices. 

Several major sub-assemblies for the 
Falcon are put together in a partitioned 
35,000 . ft. area where temperature 
is controlled at 72F and the air’s dust 
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Let the MAN from MONROE put 


AUTOMATION 


On Your Desk 


Meet Arthur F. Bridenstine, Defroit’s 
MAN from MONROE. A man of wide 
community interests, he is also a 
skillful weekend painter. Asa skilled 
figuring analyst, he serves Detroit's 
businessmen, applying his extensive 
training totheir own specific require- 
ments. He follows the doctrine: ‘Men 


+ Machines = Monroe,” with em-, 


phasis on men. 


Your own city, too, has a Man from 
Monroe, a realistic, objective con- 
sultant in simplifying figure work 
systems. See your telephone book. 


FUNCTIONAL-COLOR ste now 
one of the many speed exclusives that 
Monro-Matic’s new concept brings to figure 
work. Red control keys for dividing, green 
jor multiplying. 


see The MAN from MONROE for 
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Another outstanding reason for locating your plant in 
the CENTRAL SOUTH — where industry goes. . . to work 


TRANSPORTATION 


dependable in “& 
the Central South “SS | 


The 1,038-mile line of The NC&StL has 
interchange points with connecting lines 
to all sections of the nation 


in past 12 yeors, $56-million spent for capital improvements included 
centralized traffic control and completely dieselized service. 


Fast freight schedules between major cities get materials by rail to 
and from the Central South promptly. 


Interchange points with 31 lines of 16 railroads. 


WATER — the area is served by inland waterways 
that feed into the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

AIRLINES — exceotiont service puts the Central South 
within «@ few hours of all principal cities in the 


country. 


HIGHWAYS — 80,000 miles of well-developed rosd 
system serve motor transportation. 


Detailed and confidential surveys 
on specific plant locations in the 
Central South are available from 
our files—covering labor, power 
and fuel, raw materials, water, 


Get your tree capy of “The 
Centrel South — where in 
dustry goes te werk 
This colortul brochure tells 
why more and more indus 
wies are relocating oF 
building branches in the 
Central South 


tox rates, markets and transporta- 
tion. Or, we will supply a com- 
prehensive and confidential report 
based on specific requirements to 
fit your own particular needs. 


Write: 


G. G Barbee, General industrial Agent 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
206-A Union Station ¢ Nashville, Tennessee 


ONE A WEEK, AND STIL COMING! Better 
tan $0 new mites oa year are looting on 
of 


Pre lines 


The NCASH in the Central South. 
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FALCON air-to-air missile’s own homing 
device outwits evasive target planes. 


content is kept to less than that in any 
surgical — theater. Even the 
tearing of paper and the making of 
erasures is barred, to prevent dust. 
Employees here wear nylon smocks, 
again to keep down the dust. 

Some 4,000 people work in the plant 
now, 50% more than last year. And 
next year the plant’s manpower will 
reach 5,500. 


Vil. The Future 


To some people, the record of what's 
going on in the missile field today looks 
like a sure indication that the U. S. 
can scrap its more conventional arms. 
But the word from the missile experts 
1S “Temper your optimism with a 
strong dose of caution.” 

° Calling for Cash—The progress cer- 
tainly has been great in the last decade. 
But, says assistant Air Force Secy. Trevor 
Cardner, vast new sums of money are 
needed for research and development 

On the manufacturing end, too, he 
calls for tempered optimism Our 
present performance looks less im- 
pressive when you compare it with what 
the Germans were doing over a decade 
ago. Gardner points out that during 
World War II Germany was able to 
launch more than 30,000 of its V-ls 
and V-2s against Allied targets. In 
1945 alone, Germany produced 7,500 
of the huge V-2 rockets and at least 
75% of the last 1,200 V-2s Germany 
made were considered reliable. Those 
figures, says Gardner, are “amazing, 
considering the quantities the U. 5. 
is able to talk about.” tno 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO BUSINESS ROUTINES —Ni 
~ 


The dairy that stopped 
making out bills 


Recordak Microfilming makes possible a 
unique billing short cut .. . saves $3,000 per 
year for The Sinton Dairy Company, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


Every timé the milkman stops at your house he lists your 
purchases on a route sheet made out in your name. End of 
the month the whole story’s there. 


“How,” asked Sinton Dairy, “can we eliminate tran- 
scribing the information on our route sheets to customer 


statements?” The local Recordak Systems Man suggested 
a short cut so simple it was almost startling. 


“Microfilm your route sheets... then send these very same 
sheets out as bills.’’ 


Result: The Sinton Dairy saves $250 per month in billing 


“Recordak” 
is a trade-mark 


costs; gets bills out ten days faster; ends transcription 
errors; gives customers a statement that answers questions 
VA 


in advance; saves 98% in filing space ; speeds reference... 
has a film record that’s complete, compact, authentic, 


FREE... Valuable New Booklet 


“Short Cuts That Save Millions” shows typical examples of how 
over 100 different types of business—thousands of concerns—cut 
record-keeping costs with Recordak Microfilming, Chances are 
you'll find some profitable ideas for your own business—no mat- 
ter what its type or size. Just mail the coupon ...no obligation 
whatsoever! Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 


Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to business systems 


MAIL COUPON TODAY-——————— 
a-7 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions,” 


Position 
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New Recordak Reliant does the job of 3 micro- 
filmers. Saves film ... is caster to operate 
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S.R.O. for Broadway Shows and 


angels over Broadway 
Ina rats ss where the odds 
that you'll never see your 
again, 3 to | against getting all 
your original investment again, and bet- 
ter than 10 to | against doubling your 
money, backers of legitimate shows for 
New York's current theatrical season are 
focking around in unprecedented num 
bers. So are audiences. As a result, the 
Gay White Way wears its rosiest glow 
in almost a decade 

* Everything Is Humming—The latest 


It's raining 
this year 
wwe even 


Money 


BB Puywourn! 

OP 
REDGRAVE 

O TIGER AT 
THE GATES | 





crop of offerings has met with an un- 
usual proportion of critical success. So 
far this critics have turned 
thumbs down completely on only three 
shows out of 22. Shows are running 
longer and to fuller houses — playing 
weeks (the number of shows multiplied 
by the number of weeks they've run) 
are the highest in cight years. Planned 
productions are stacked up, waiting an 
available showcase before starting re 
hearsals. Plans for new theaters, first 
in 27 years, are past the blueprint stage 


scason, 


t 
f 





And money—the lifeblood of show 
business—is flowing in at a rate that, for 
the first time in a decade, makes keep- 
ing it out harder than getting it in. 
¢ Aid from the Enemy—Paradoxically, 
it is television and movies—the media 
that were supposed to be the death 
blow to the legitimate stage—that are 
doing most to rejuvenate the theater, 
with big transfusions of cold cash. 
Competing with cach other for new 
properties, they're paying ever-higher 
prices for established shows, buying 
film and broadcast rights long before an 
audience passes a verdict, even putting 
up original production funds. And by 
doing so, they're stepping up the parade 
of would-be-angels, all dying to donate 
their bit, too. 

One impending musical has a motion 
picture company offering to put up all 
production money probably about 
$250,000. The star of the show, to 
gether with friends, wants to put up 
at least half of the money; the prod 
ucer’s regular backers also clamor for 
their usual share of his shows. 

And the hasn't even 
written yet 
© A Spade Is a Spade—Today this situa- 
tion is far from unique among the show- 
business betting fraternity. Broadway 
prefers the euphemism “investing” to 
“betting,” but Earnest A. Martin, of the 
producing team of Feuer & Martin— 
whe have the fantastic record of five 
hits in a row, with no flops—insists: 
“We don’t like the term ‘investor.’ 
We emphasize that backing our shows 
is a pure and simple gamble—and in 
spite of that, people want in for more 
a we can take.” 
¢ Fourth-Season Hope—In the 1953-54 
season, show backers put up an esti- 
mated $5,475,000, mib- 
lion of it. Last season was a little better, 
backers took a loss of only about $2-mil- 
lion out of about $5-million “invested.” 
Losses on a similar scale are typical of 
three out of four seasons on 
Broadway—but, since it now looks as if 
this may be one of the “fourth sea- 
sons,” the backers are back, for a num- 
ber of reasons 

There’s always the hope of buying 
into a hit. For instance, the recent 
opener, “No Time for Sergeants,”” prom- 
ises to pay back its original costs ($84,- 
000) in one month, and within a year 
to pay a profit of almost $4 for every 
$1 invested. 

But last season, of 49 new com- 
mercial shows to open, 32 closed with 
losses ranging from $28,000 to $340,- 
000. Four are just now hitting the 





show been 


lost some $3.4 


every 
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Backers 


break-cven point, and the rest paid 
profits of anywhere from 25¢ to $2.50 
for each dollar invested by backers. 

More important, show business losses 
can be charged off on income taxes. 
A good many Wall Street investors 
have found they can have the fun of 
watching a show develop at a negligible 
cost (the average individual “invest- 
ment’ in a show is less than $4,000, 
and it’s not unusual to find as many as 
75 backers in a show costing $75,000) 
and the government will have to pick 
up most of the tab for anybody in tax 
brackets above 60%. There has always 
been a small hard core of show backers, 
but now money is coming in from 
both the Texas oil baron and the Bronx 
candy-store proprietor. 

Probably most important right now, 
the odds are improving. 
¢ More Gravy—For one thing, movies 
are boosting the prices they pay for 
stage shows—and frequently buying pic- 
ture rights even before a show opens. 
Typic ar is The Desk Set, starring Shir 
ley Booth, which opened two weeks 
ago. Reviews were on the tepid side at 
best, but before the opening, 20th 
Century-Fox had bought the screen 
rights for a minimum of $150,000, plus 
a sliding amount to a total of $250,000. 
This means that the original cost is 
guaranteed, and anything racked up at 
the box office is pure gravy. 

On sales of film or TV rights, 60% 

of the price goes to the authors, 4% to 
agents, and 36% to the producing 
company. All profits of the company, 
whether from box office operations or 
the sale of rights, go to backers until 
the original investment is paid off; 
everything over that is split 50-50 be- 
tween backers and producers. Thus, 
the producing company of The Desk 
Set is sure of about $76,000, a little 
more than it cost to bring the show 
in. 
* Bidding It Up—With the possibili- 
ties of added Hollywood beneficences, 
backers are more ready than ever to 
gamble. Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, for 
example, has already returned some 
$50,000 profit to its backers but 
MGM's $500,000 purchase of film 
rights means a bonus of triple the box- 
office net so far. 

Television bidding—for use on big 
spectaculars—isn’t hurting cither. Last 
season's Peter Pan, starring Mary Mar- 
tin, actually lost $85,000 at the box 
ofice. The amount—undisclosed—that 
the National Broadcasting Corp. paid 
for its one-shot production not only 
paid off the original investment but 
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gut 


on new 


Nriden 


Natural Way 
Adding Machine 


—to feel how every finger (of either hand) falls into natural, 
easy working position ...how the over-size, plainly labeled 
control keys give direct “live” response ... how Totals and 
Sub-totals are obtained instantly by depressing bars, 
with no space strokes required. This is the first adding 
machine to fit the human hand—the first new 
keyboard granted a patent in years! 


bud pee wkok koppous here ) 


Actual items you enter on keyboard appear in this 
Check Window before they are printed or added. For the 
first time on an American 10-key machine you see what you're 
adding—so you can work quickly and accurately. 
Note, too, how Clear Signal prints automatically on tape with 
the first item following a total... also how True Credit Balance 
prints without extra motor operations or pre-setting! 


From Friden-— maker of the fally 
automatic Calculator, The Thinking 
Machine of American Business—you 
expect a remarkable adding machine. 
We promise you will not be disap- 


pointed. Ask your nearby Friden Man 


to show you the Friden Natural Way 
Adding Machine . . . it's completely 
new! Friden sales, instruction and 
service throughout U.S. and the world, 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,, 
inc., San Leandro, California, 


THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 


~}rideni 


THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


THE COMPUTYPER * THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 
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® Industry faces problem of increasing out- 
put without increasing costs. 


® Automatic processing proves solution for 
many large and small plants. 


® Statistics show growing demand for d-c 
motors as U.S. business swings to... af 


210,000 96-PAGE PAPERS AN HOUR is out- 
put of Philadelphia Evening and Sunday Bulletin 
presses driven by 86 40 hp G-E direct-current 
motors. Large and small newspapers across the 


D-c Drives: The Key to High 
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1D-c Motor Purchases 




















$20,000 A YEAR SAVINGS in steam costs is reported by Crossett Lumber DC MOTOR PURCHASES REACH NEW 
Co., Crossett, Ark., after converting steam-driven log carriages to G-E direct- HIGH since end of World War II. In period 
current drives. D-c motors maintain 220,000 board feet per day output. which saw 20% rise in all motor sales, direct- 
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country are swinging to versatile d-c drives which 
provide an almost infinite number of speed steps, 
assure smooth acceleration and deceleration of 
presses, and drastically reduce paper waste. 


~ 
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MACHINING TIME IS CUT UP TO 50% by quick acceleration, deceleration and rever- 
sals provided by packaged General Electric direct-current drives. Above, adjustable 
speed d-c motors provide constant surface-cutting speed for lathe machining jet engine 
wheels at the Lycoming Division of Avco Manufacturing Company, Stratford, Conn 
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current motor purchases climbed 85%. Indus- 
try’s trend to automatic production has led to the 
increased demand for d-c drives and equipment. 


Throughout the US., in factories large 
and small, direct-current motors are 
meeting the demands of accelerated, 
low-cost production 


e Examples—D-c driven newspaper 
presses roll out up to 210,000 96-page 
papers an hour. By converting steam 
driven log carriages to direct-current 
drives, one lumber mill reports savings 
of $20,000 a year in steam costs alone 
D-c equipped machine tools have cut 
machining time up to 50° 


e Industry-wide—Steel, textiles, 
materials handling, mining and many 
other industries are making greater use 
of automatic techniques to boost produc- 
tion and lower manufacturing costs. This 
trend has led to an increased demand 
for direct-current motors (graphs left) 


© Reasons—For top efficiency, auto- 
matic processing requires controlled 
high-speed action and drive flexibility 
Both of these requirements are best 


supplied by d-c equipment. In addition, 
direct-current drives often increase ver- 
satilicy and output of a driven machine 
to such an extent that cost per unit of 
production is substantially reduced 

e D-c power from a-c source— 
A-c to d-c conversion equipment, such 
as G-E Speed Variators and motor- 
generator sets, enable industry to 
obtain d-c power simply and econom- 
ically. Packaged conversion units may 
be placed next to driven machines or in 
other convenient load-center locations. 


e More information—General 
Electric has specialists for every in- 
dustrial field in convenient locations 
throughout the country. Engineers in 
149 G-E Apparatus Sales Offices are 
ready to supply industry with complete 
information on how d-c drives can boost 
output and reduce manufacturing costs. 
Direct Current Motor and Generator De- 
partment, General Electric Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. #182 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








No penthouse or heavy sidewalls 
Simplicity of design, construction and 
control, plus the economy of oil- 
hydraulic operation, make the Rotary 
Oildraulic Elevator tops in efficiency. 


Substantial savings in construction costs 
are possible because the car and its load 
are supported by the hydraulic system. 
No costly penthouse or heavy load- 
bearing shaftway structure is needed. 
Rotary’s compact electric power unit 
can be located on any landing and any- 
where within 50 feet of the elevator, 
——— a special machine room in 
most installations. 


The modern Rota-Flow oil-hydraulic 
power system is economical, depend- 
able, maintenance-free, Velvet-smooth 
‘uid operation assures gentle starts and 
cushioned stops with %" accuracy guar- 
anteed, Mail the coupon below for 
new elevator catalogs. 


MAIL NOW FOR NEW ELEVATOR CATALOGS 
Rotary Lift Co., 1070 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Please send free catalog on Rotary Oildraulic Elevators 
for: Passenger service (); Freight service [. 


Name 


Address 

















also gave backers a very tidy profit. 
¢ Hard to Break In—As a result, the 

ure on producers to take money 
get growing. “My friends are 
knocking me out,” complains one prod- 
ucer, “to let their friends have a piece 
of the show.” 

Three of the more likely contenders 
for hit status aren't ever: open to the 
usual sources of cash: 

© Rodgers & Hammerstein, for the 
first time, are using only their own 
money to produce their upcoming Pipe 
Dream. Normally, producers have no 
direct investment in their own shows. 

e The Great Sebastians, with Al- 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, is being 
bankrolled by National Broadcasting 
Co. Columbia Pictures has already 
bought screen rights for a minimum of 
$175,000 against a $300,000 ceiling. 

e My Lady Liza, a musical based 
on Shaw's Pygmalion, is being solelv 
angeled by Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 
¢ Tin Cup Runs Over—Right now, in 
fact, the biggest problem seems to find 
a producer to take a backers’s money. 
“There's just too much around,” grum- 
bles one Broadway veteran. “Even the 
obvious stinkers get all they need.” 

Most veteran producers have a regu- 
lar group to whom they give first prior- 
ity—and whom they frequently have to 
limit. When Kermit Bloomgarden an- 
nounced he was doing a new Arthur 
Miller play, he was oversubscribed by 
almost $500,000. And the regulars are 
getting lots of competition from nov- 
ices. It’s a rare day when Variety, the 
bible of show business, doesn’t get a 
letter asking how to get money into a 
show. 

¢ Syndicate—The new rush to show 
business has created a new phenomenoa 
—the syndicate, a distant cousin of the 
mutual fund. There are about three 
dozen of them now, almost two-thirds 
of them formed in the past year or so. 

The syndicates have the same appeal 
as the mutual funds—spreading the 
risk. If they get one hit out of three 
tries, they're still even, or maybe ahead 
of the game. 

Not untypical is a syndicate run by 
Bob Weiner, a 20-year-old Columbia 
University student, who has worked 
part-time on the fringes of show busi- 
ness since he was 14. 

Weiner started investing by buying 
into other syndicates. Last year he 
formed his own, with 10 clients for a 
total of $5,000. He invested that in 
four shows, one of which was a flop, 
three paid almost double. So far this 
season, he has invested $8,275 in five 
shows, still has $3,000 left of his own 
syndicate’s money—and figures he can’t 
lose, since three of the shows are under- 


viimtterlaiimteibicn - - ‘canadian 
OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS written through film sales. 

For passenger or freight service How does Weiner find investors? 
enwettienlndnardnapaainidllababenéhdinibnahahaparesenanene . | “People hear they can invest money in 
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“‘Coated tarpaulins of Du Pont nylon give cargo better 


all-around protection and improve operating efficiency” 
R. H. Pearson, Akers Motor Lines, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island 


Akers Motor Lines, a leading interstate trucking 
line, changed to coated nylon truck tarps because 
of their important advantages over ordinary tarps. 
“Coated nylon tarps give our cargo better, more 
dependable protection,” says Mr. Pearson. ‘““They 
really stand up under all kinds of weather and hard 
use. And they’re easy to handle and maintain.” 

To lower dead weight and increase payloads, cut 
operating costs and improve efficiency, put coated 
nylon tarps on your trucks and trailers, too! Unlike 


GU PONY 


®t6. yu. 5. pat.orf 


GETTER THINGS FCR BETTER LIVING 
, CHEMISTRY 


regular tarp fabrics, coated nylon is waterproof, not 
just water-repellent. And these tarps are lighter 
—one-third to one-half the weight of ordinary tarps. 
This means quicker, easier handling. Longer life, 
ease of repair, resistance to mildew and rot are 
other “bonus” benefits you can expect with coated 
nylon on the job. 

Get the facts on the performance and long-run 
economy of coated nylon tarps. Check with your 
regular supplier for complete information, or write: 
Du Pont Company (B-11), 2494 Nemours Bidg., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


For longer life and easier handling— 


Truck Tarpaulins of Coated DU PONT NYLON 





If you own 
any of these 
TYPEWRITERS 


(Manvel or Electric) 


Avie-typist can turn it inte 








R. C. Allen 


Royal 


The Auto-typist will turn any of- 
flee typewriter into an eutomatic 
letter-writing instrument. It will 
enable a typist to turn out 100- 
125 average-sized letters a day per 
unit. One operator can easily han- 
die four or five Auto-typist units. 
Find out how Automatic Typ- 
ing cen save you time and money 
on standard correspondence. Mod- 
els for all sizes of industrial, insti- 
tutional or business offices are 
avatiable. 
PREE 111! out the coupon below for your 


copy of Aute-typist’s complete booklet 
telling of 160 ways te use automatic typing. 


Auto- typist 


seep 


Please send me @ copy of “How to use the 
Aute-typie.’’ 


Nome 
Company & Tithe 
Address 


City lone Stote 
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shows, don’t know how to go about it, 
hear I can invest, come to me with the 
money,” he says. Most of them trust 
his judgment of what to bet on. But 
he, like most syndicate heads, is able 
to place his money only because he’s 
had prior contacts with producers. 

¢ Breaking In—It's still possible to get 
money in some shows. Of course, if 
it’s to be a show wzitten by Arthur Mil- 
ler, starring Tallulah Bankhead, and 4i- 
rected by Joshua Logan, the outsider 
would be trampled in the rush by the 
producer's own friends. Right now, 
though, some 124 “producers” have an- 
nounced intentions on 193 new shows, 

The easiest way to get in is to pick 
either the producer, the star, or the 
playwright you'd like to back, then 
simply to write a letter to the producer 
saying so. Chances are a newcomer 
won't be accepted the first time but 
will go on a stand-by list, to be tapped 
if one of the regulars drops out. 

Although almost all major producers 
have their regular groups, there's a fair- 
ish amount of turnover—and not all the 
regulars are always interested. On one 
of this season's major hits, the producer 
had to go largely to his stand-by lists 
because many of his regulars didn’t 
like the play. One top producer with 
an unusually successful record says that, 
in spite of all the money his backers 
have made in the past, it would take 
only two successive flops before he 
would need a complete new group. 

Most producers prefer to have a large 
number of backers—to spread the risk 
and to prevent one er two angels with 
a big stake from interfering with pro- 
duction—and they'll sell anywhere from 
4 to 1% to a top of 3% or 4%. 
¢ The Rewards—For his money, the 
angel may make some profit. He can 
also buy tickets for openings (but not 
the best seats—those are preempted for 
the press) and, if the show’s a hit, buy 
house-seats at regular box-office prices. 
Beyond that, all he gets out of it is fun. 

Says one producer: “It's like a horse 

race, only it lasts a little longer. Be- 
sides, some of our backers find they can 
dine out for weeks on the strength of 
the stories on what's happening to 
‘their’ shows.” 
« Can't Beat the Experts—One tip to 
potential investors from many Broad- 
way veterans: Bet your money on an 
individual producer, star, or prema 
-but don’t try to outguess the experts 
on a script. 

If experienced theater people who 
know = san audiences, and techniques 
can guess wrong, as they do two times 
out of three, you probably can’t do 
better. Besides, the script you may 
read, before investing will almost never 
be the same show that ese 
the broad outlines may have been 
changed in rehearsal. 

* Commerce vs, Art—Whether the 


new influx of cash will do much to 
develop new talent is anybody's guess. 
Commercial success, rather than art or 
the development of talent, is still the 
criterion fer both producers and theater 
owners. 

Few producers make a a as ~ 
ducers, from the theater. Alt ous it 
may take a year of his time, a producer 
ets nothing unless the show's a real 
hit, and then not until after the backers 
have been repaid. (Exception: Included 
in a show's running expenses is an 
item averaging $200 a week, tabbed as 
“office expenses” which is actualiy the 
producer's pre-profit take. Some pro- 
ducers, it’s claimed, stay in business 
just for that occasional $200 a week— 
plus the hope that the lightning will 
strike.) Few producers are willing to 
take extra chances for art’s sake. 

Theater owners—whose income is 
based on a percentage of a show’s box- 
office take—naturally prefer the shows 
that are likely to pull in big audiences 
1ather than those that delight the intel- 
lectuals. And, with only 31 theaters 
left in New York City, theater owners 
are probably the decisive factor in what 
gets shown. 
¢ Tight Housing—Today, 27 of the 31 
houses are occupied, and only seven 
shows, including three “limited engage- 
ments,” show signs of moving on 30o0n. 
Between now and the New Year, an- 
otter 14 shows are scheduled to open, 
and 34 more are waiting to start re- 
hearsals whenever a stage is available. 
If business continues at its present 
level, some of these shows may not get 
into a theater during the 1955-56 sea- 
son, even though they have both money 
and cast lined up. 

With the theater looking healthier 
now than it has for a long time, show 
people hope that money to build 
theaters, as well as to back plays, will 
become available. City Investing Corp. 
plans to build at least one new theater 
soon, and two other groups are about 
ready to make similar announcements. 


Current Line Up 


Meanwhile, if you're more interested 
in seeing a show than in backing a pla 
or a theater, here's a lineup of Broad. 
way’s current offerings. Prices quoted 
are top box office prices, and include 
tax. Unless otherwise noted, tickets 
for all shows can be obtained either at 
the box office or from brokers for dates 
within a week. 


The Musicals 


The Boy Friend, Royale, $6.90. A 
romping satire on life and youth in 
the roaring Twenties. Leaves to tour 
November 26. 

Damn Yankees, 46th Strect Theatre, 
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KING-SIZE SEWER 


PROJECT FOR NATION’S 


3RD LARGEST CITY 


Hyperion Engineers Begins 
Expansion of Los Angeles Sewerage System To Meet 


City’s Growth Till Year 2000 


Hyperion Engineers—a joint venture of Holmes & Norver, 
Sponsor; Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall; and 
Koebig & Koebig; in consultation with the Engineering 
Office of Clyde C. Kennedy, Bowlus-Pomeroy and the 
City Engineer, are underway on one of the most chal- 
lenging sewer projects ever undertaken. Largest en- 
gineering contract ever awarded by the City of Los 
Angeles—the new system will consist of three separate 
stages of expansion and modification 


Outfall Sewer—first phase of the Hyperion expansion 
project—is scheduled for complete design within ten 
months. A major trunk line to the sewerage treatment 
plant—the 9 foot diameter outfall sewer must be designed 
to tunnel 6 miles in face of difficult obstacles such as 
oil fields, earth faults, subsiding land and water wells. 


Treatment Plant will then be extensively modified to 
handle increased outfall without interrupting present op- 
eration. This will provide a dual system capable of either 
converting sludge into fertilizer or piping the entire issue 
out to sea... depending on the city’s immediate needs. 
The redesigned plant will have a capacity of 720 million 
gallons daily—proposed to meet Los Angeles anticipated 





sewage needs until 2000 A.D. Also, purified water pro- 
duced from the new system will be available to replenish 
and increase the fresh water table along critical sections 
of the heavily populated Los Angeles beach area, 


Pipeline Out To Sea~final expansion stage—will 
consist of two parallel lines extending more than 5 miles 
into the ocean to a depth of 250 feet. Following exten- 
sive oceanographic study, Hyperion Engineers must de- 
sign the pipeline to provide for efficient underwater 
construction, where divers can work only 25 minutes a 
day in total darkness—setting pipe 12 feet in diameter. 


Many such engineering projects are being accomplished 
throughout the land, and experience gained in the 
studies, designs, and construction 
thereof spells technological prog- 
ress towards still greater engi- 
neering achievement for the 
betterment of mankind. H&N is 
proud to have played a part in 
some of these accomplishments. 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


828 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
1737 H Street N W, Washington, D.C 
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CASUALTY. FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
FIDELITY SURETY BONDS 


$8.05. Or how a middleaged Wash- 
ington baseball fan sells his soul to the 
devil, so his team can win the pennant. 
Tickets through brokers for two to 
three weeks Jater, through the box office 
for two or three months. 

Fanny, Majestic, $7.50. Ezio Pinza, 
Walter Slezak draw a lush picture of 
life on the Marseilles waterfront to 
Harold Kome’s music. 

Joyce Grenfell Request the Pleasure, 
Bijou, $5.75. The English comedienne, 
backed by a trio of engaging dancers, 
in a series of lively and amusing mono- 


logues. 

"Plain and Fancy, Mark Hellinger, 
$6.90. A city couple get themselves en- 
tangled in some lively doing amidst 
the Amish folk of Pennsylvania. 

Silk Stockings, Imperial, $7.50. Don 
Ameche and Hildegarde Neff, with a 
Cole Porter score in a musical version 
of Ninotchka, or how you gonna get 
‘em back to Moscow after they’ve seen 
Paree? 

The Pajama Game, St. James, $6.90. 
Helen Gallagher, John Raitt, Eddie 
Foy, Jr., take over a pajama factory, 
with some bright gibes at both capital 
and labor. 

Victor Borge, Comedy in Music, 
Golden, $5.75. The Danish pianist in 
a solo flight of keyboard and verbal 
patter. 


Musicals Coming Up 


Pipe Dream, opens Nov. 30 at the 
Shubert. The new Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein show, based on John Steinbeck’s 
book, Sweet Thursday. The advance 
sale and theater party bookings make 
seats for general public doubtful for 
five or six months. 

The Vamp, due Nov. 10 at the 
Winter Garden. Carol Channing will 
star in this musical satire about the 
early silent movie days. 

My Lady Liza, due Mar. 10 at the 
Hellinger. A musical version of Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, starring Rex Harrison and 
Julie Andrews. 


The Plays 


Except where otherwise noted, top 
prices are $5.75 on Friday and Saturday 
nights, $4.60 other nights. 

A Roomful of Roses, Playhouse. 
Patricia Neal stars in a play about a 
divorced woman trying to win back 
the love of a daughter. 

A View From the Bridge, Coronet. 
Arthur Miller's latest, two long one- 
acters starring Van Heflin. The major 
piece is a powerful story of a long- 
shoreman destroyed by his love fer a 
young girl. 

Bus Stop, Music Box. A comedy 
about a group of travelers snowed in at 
a ieilike diner. 





Cat On a Hot Tin Roof, Morosco. 
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For the most distinctive executive correspondence! 


Smith-Corona “EIGHTY-EIGHT” 
CARBON-RIBBON TYPEWRITER 






If you want your business letters to make a finer 
impression on your customers, if you want letters of 


distinction and prestige ... see that your secretary tries this JOB-PROVED 

amazing carbon-ribbon typewriter by Smith-Corona. SMITH-CORONA 

Tr toot seeetieial camden Af tin Coiaiiel bn oe ee ELECTRIC with the 
1e print-perfect quality of the “write” is crisp, sharp most efficient key! , 

and clean... has that “printed” look! ever designed. 


It’s a truly dual purpose typewriter with carbon ribbon 

and fabric ribbon quickly and easily interchangeable. 

For on!y $42.50 more than the standard “Eighty-Eight” 
Secretarial you get typing that is perfect for reproduction 
by photo-offset, multilith, ete. You get the finest 

“write” of all, the kind that makes your customers look 





twice at your business letters. Phone today 


: *eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeee ee 
for a 10-minute demonstration. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y BRANCH OFFICES OR PULL LINE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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cuts production cleaning time IN HALF 


at BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON corporation 


At the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. plant in Philadelphia, 
cleaning of chips, rust and oil is a big problem. The large castings 
and weldments they use in the manufacture of locomotives and 
diesel engines have to be carefully cleaned after machining to 
assure proper assembly and painting. 

Previously they had used a wire brush and an air hose, but 
this caused cuttings and rust to fall on other finished work. 

Then they installed ‘“Tornado cleaning.”” With the powerful 
suction of their Tornado “Jumbo” (325 m.p.h. suction speeds) 
all oil, chips and rust are quickly picked up and deposited in a 
55 gallon drum—cuts cleaning time in half. 

The Tornado Jumbo conversion fits any standard 55 gallon 
drum and can be quickly moved from drum to drum as they are 
filled. 

Tornado supplies a complete line of industrial cleaning equip- 
ment for every need. Write for an “in your plant” demonstration. 


WRITE FOR TORNADO JUMBO CONVERSION 
BULLETIN 694 TODAY 


BREUER + ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 NORTH RAVENSW { N . CAG( ) ILLINOIS 
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Tennessee Williams’ latest, starring Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes and Burl Ives. Tickets 
through brokers, two weeks at best; 
at box office, much longer delay. 

Desk Set, Broadhurst. Shirley Booth 
in a light piece on the human versus 
the mechanical brain. 

Inherit the Wind, National. Melvyn 
Douglas, replacing Paul Muni, doing 
a fine job in the story of the Scopes 
monkey trial. 

No Time for Sergeants, Alvin. A 
Georgia backwoods boy takes over and 
nearly wrecks the Air Force. This is 
the toughest ticket in town; sold out 
for 20 weeks ahead. Tickets can be 
obtained from brokers, for weekends 
only, two to three weeks ahead; for 
weeks days, even brokers require two 
to three months. 

The Chalk Garden, Barrymore. A 
comedy-drama about a governess who 
succeeds in straightening out a mixed-up 
family. 

The Diary of Anne Frank, Cort. A 
tender and moving story about a young 
girl hiding out from the enemy during 
the Nazi occupation of Holland. 

Teahouse of the August Moon, Mar- 
tin Beck. An apparently indestructible 
comedy about the American occupation 
of Okinawa, now starring Eli Wallach 
and John Beal. 

The Young and the Beautiful, Anta 
Theatre. Sally Benson's dramatization 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald stories on the 
rootless youth of the 1920s. 

Tiger at the Gates, Plymouth (moves 
to the Fulton on Nov. 21). A satirical 
allegory on the Trojan war, with over- 
tones on modern war and peace. 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
Belasco. Hollywood locale for a screen- 
writer who sells his soul to the devil 
for various kinds of success. 

Witness for the Prosecution, Hetry 
Miller. Winner of Drama Critics award 
last season. Mystery melodrama played 
m © courtroom 


Plays Coming Up 

Hatful of Rain, due Nov. 9 at the 
Lyceum. Shelley Winters and Ben 
Gazzara co-starring in a drama about a 
drug addict. 

The Lark, due Nov. 17 at the Long- 
acre. A happy-ending version of the 
Joan of Arc story, starring Julie Harris 
and Boris Karloff 

Heavenly Twins, opened Noy. 4 at 
the Booth. An adaptation of a French 
farce, starring Faye Emerson and Jean 
Pierre Aumont. 

Janus, due Nov. 24 at the Plymouth. 
Comedy starring Margaret Sullavan, 
Robert Preston, Claude Dauphin. 

The Matchmaker, due Dec. 5 at the 
Royale. A_ revision of Thorton 
Wilder's old comedy, The Merchant 
of Yonkers, starring Ruth Gordon and 
Eileen Herlic. eno 
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Why higher priced adhesives save money 


Flour bag making is a good illustration. The adhesive cost was increased 400%, 
Production was stepped up to 250 bags a minute, And rejects, caused by detective side 
seaming, were eliminated, Retailers were also happier. Flour no longer leaked out of the 
bags during shipping or on display shelves. Obviously, justifying the added glue cost. 
These higher priced adhesives are based on National's polyvinyl acetate. They're 
odorless, colorless and highly moisture-resistant. New formulations are constantly being 
developed for making and sealing paper cartons, cases, tubes and bags. Showing, 


once again, how National's continuing research is contributing to packaging progress. 


e 
STARCHES ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 
































CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
...and Tailor-Made Packaging 


Practically everything you eat, wear, drink, use to build a house or 
drive a car has been made better through the miracle of chemistry. 
We live in a world of chemical products —and if ever there were prod- 
ucts that require tailor-made packaging, it is these essential liquids, 
powders, crystals and granules. 

Some of them must be protected from the slightest trace of mois- 
ture. Others are sensitive to light or contact with air. Many are highly 
inflammable or corrosive. 

But for each, Continental research has produced precisely the 
right package. For example, sturdy fibre drums are ideal for dry 
industrial, agricultural or pharmaceutical chemicals, and sift- proof 
bags or foil pouches for plant foods, fertilizers, insect powders and 
dyes. Cans or reusable steel drums and pails give best protection to 
anti-freeze, solvents, weed killers and detergents, “F”-style, friction- 
top or aerosol cans make home-maintenance chemicals easy to use, 
as do polyethylene squeeze bottles. 

To selective packaging, add fine lithography and printing, and you 
have our formula for tailor-made package service for the che mical 
industry. 


Tallor-made packaging for almost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience 
at our command, Continental is prepared to produce tailor-made 
package service for nearly any product you can name, Continental 
Can Company, New York 17, N.Y.; Continental Can C vompany of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal; Continental Can Corporation, Havana, Cuba. 
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As your car gets older, the original horsepower you paid for 

shrinks and shrinks, because harmful deposits are building up 

in the combustion chambers and on valves, pistons, and rings. 
Now Gulf brings you an oil that’s specially made to prevent 


“shrinking horsepower.” 


Right from the start, New Gulfpride H.D. Select will guard 
your motor against the build-up of power-robbing deposits. It 
will especially control carbon that leads to knock and pre-igni- 
tion. As a result, your car can retain new-engine horsepower and 
performance for thousands of extra miles. 

Now that fall oil change time is here, why not switch to New 
Gulfpride H.D. Select and keep your engine young! Available 
in the exact grade recommended by the manufacturer of your car. 


New 
Gulfpride H.p. Select 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL 








Natural Gas 


16 months under federal 
regulation find independent 
gas producers uncertain 
about the future. 


For 16 months now independent pro- 
ducers who sell natural gas to interstate 
pipelines have been living with federal 
price controls. But they haven't liked 
it. They put up a bitter fight against 
the controls; now they're battling hard 
to have them set aside. 

It is still a little too soon to evaluate 
the full effects of federal regulation on 
the natural gas — ers. But it’s obvi- 
ous that some changes have weer) mo 
since the now famous Supreme Court 
decision in the Phillips Petroleum case 
on June 7, 1954, (BW—Jun.12°54,p29). 
The high court ruled then that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission had authority 
to regulate gas produced at the wellhead 
if sold in interstate commerce. 
¢ FPC’s New Role—Before the decision 
FPC had interpreted the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938 as giving it jurisdiction 
only over interstate pipelines and nat- 
ural gas distributing companies. But 
immediately after the ruling, it froze 
prices in contracts between independent 
gas producers and interstate pipelines 
and invalidated price escalation clauses 
that are common in the contracts, which 
generally run for 20 years or so. Now 
a gas producer must get FPC approval 
for any price increase and all new con- 
tracts for gas sold to an interstate pipe- 
line. Since regulation started FPC has 
both knocked down prices asked by 
some producers and granted requests 
for raises by others. 
¢ Producers’ Stand—If you ask the oil 
and gas companies that produce and sell 
gas at the wellhead, they will tell you 
almost to a man that the Phillips deci- 
sion has had harmful effects on their 
industry. One spokesman, Dr. John W. 
Boatwright, a Standard Oil of Indiana 
executive, addressing the Texas Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Assn. convention 
in Dallas early in October, cited these 
examples: 

¢ New commitments of natural gas 
to interstate pipeline carriers have been 
and still are falling off sharply. 

¢ Fewer gas welis are being drilled. 

¢ Funds for natural gas develop- 
ments are drying up. 

According to Boatwright, in 1952 
producers committed gas reserves of 5.3 
trillion cu. ft. to 11 large pipelines. In 
1953, commitments ran to 6.4-trillion 
cu. ft. But in 1954—after the Phillips 
decision—only 2.3-trillion cu. ft. in new 
reserves were committed to the pipe- 
lines. 

Boatwright also pointed out that gas 
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FLEXLOC AT WORK 





FLEXLOC LOCKNUTS HELP MAKE 
THIS BUNDLING CHAIN SAFE 


One-piece, all-metal FLExLocs—just two of them—hold this assembly together, 
These nuts can’t work loose, regardless of the conditions under which the 
bundling chain is used. 


Don’t take chances of nuts loosening on vital assemblies. FLExLocs are made 
to stay put, and they do. 


Use FLEXLOCs anywhere safely 


= ROUGH BOLTS. They'll smooth out bolt threads without damaging the threads of 
t nut, 


IN TEMPERATURES TO 550°F in plated nuts and even higher in unplated ones. High 
temperatures do not affect FLextocs. 


AS STOP OR LOCK NUTS. Afier at least 114 threads of a standard bolt are past the top 
of the nut, the PLExLoc stays put. 


REGARDLESS OF MOISTURE, OIL, DIRT OR GRIT. None of these conditions make 
any difference to a FLex.oc, and vibration won't loosen it. 


Fiex.oc Self-Locking Nuts—Regular and Thin types 
—available in a wide range of sizes in any quantity, 
Stocks are carried by leading industrial distributors 
everywhere. Write for Bulletin 866 and samples 
for test purposes. STANDARD Pressep Steet Co., 
Jenkintown 57, Pa. 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
DA LAMBRA SC et 
FLEXLOE Locknut Division 
OS a ARE oe: aR 


JENKINTOWN 
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XPERIENCE has proved that Commenctat Creprr 
is usually able to provide considerably more cash than is 
available from other sources. Important also is the fact that 
CoumenciaL Creprr provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 
5 days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S, It is 
simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
ownership or management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 
and our one charge is a tax deductible expense, 


Whether your business 


needs twenty-five thousand 
or five million dollars, 
get in touch with 


Commercial Credit 


Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest CommenciaL Craeprr Conporation office below. Just 
say, ‘I'd like more information about the plan described in 
Business Week.” 


Baurimonn 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Curcaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Anceies 14-—-722 8. Spring St. New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


ComMERCIAL Crepitr COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $180,000,000 


104 Jndustries 





well completions are failling off, “run- 
ning 12% behind last year, while gas 
development wells are 13% below a 
year ago.” At the same time, he says, 
during the first seven months of 1955 
over-all drilling is up about 6% over the 
same period last year. And completions 
of oil wells—both development wells and 
wildcats—are up 5%. 

The reasons for these things, says 
Boatwright, are obvious. “If gas is 
found, producers are turning to devel- 
opment of their oil strikes in preference 
to their gas strikes. That's just good 
business. Private capital is not going to 
be poured into a venture of question- 
able profit, in developing gas properties, 
until the present uncertainties are re- 
solved or an intrastate market can be 
found.” 
¢ Legislative Drive—W hat the produc- 
ers are hoping for—and working for—is 
passage of a bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act that will free them partially 
from federal regulation even if they sell 
their product in interstate commerce. A 
measure introduced by Oren Harris 
(D-Ark.) that would do this squeaked 
through the House during the drst ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress. Early next 
year the Senate will take up a similar 
bill introduced by Sen. J. W. Fulbright 
(D-Ark.). The bills will not solve their 
problems completely but are the only 
ones that have a chance for success, 

roducers feel. So the producers have 
»cen making loud and frequent outcries 
on how badly they are being hurt by 
federal regulation. 

And a hard look at the gas producing 
industry in the Southwest shows that 
the pressures on producers are just be- 
ginning to be felt. 
¢ Some Supplies Withheld—In a few 
instances, big producers have withheld 
their supplies of gas from interstate 
commerce. A group of large operators, 
including a Petroleum, for ex- 
ample, had made a deal with United 
Fuel Gas Co. to provide a 20-year sup- 
ply. This was before the Supreme Court 
decision. But gas hadn't started to flow 
at the time of the ruling and Phillips 
has refused to supply its share. 

In another case, multimillionaire 
R. E. Smith of Houston, one of the 
largest independent producers in the 
country, has shut down some 70 gas 
wells on a proven field. He has $1.5- 
million invested in the wells, but he 
says he'll sit on them for 10 years rather 
than let “the boys in Washington tell 
me what I can sell this gas for.” 

For the middle-sized and smaller pro- 
ducers such tactics are too expensive. 
They simply can’t afford to tie up all 
the money invested in their wells and 
stay in business. 

According to Ralph E. Davis, a top 
gas industry consultant, “There's a lot 
of uncommitted gas along the Gulf 
Coast, owned both by large and small 
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THEY'RE MORE ECONOMICAL 


fuel savings alone average out to almost 
$500.00 annually per truck. Precision metering 
by the Buda fuel injector system plus the 
exclusive Buda Dyna- Swirl combustion 
chamber squeeze the last ounce of power front 
every drop of fuel. Fewer hours and dollars 
are spent for repaw. 





THEY'RE SAFER 


fwe hazards are almost non-existant, 
carbon monosde and other toxic exhaust 
gases are virtually elominated 
Buda Diesels use no electrical 
sgnition curcurts. Fuel 1s 100% combustible 
and has a low flash point. Low exhaust 
temperatures mimmuize fire hazard from 
hot manifold or exhaust gases 


THEY'RE LONGER-LIVED 
; owners report 7,000 hours, and more, between 
overhauls. The Buda Diesel is designed from 


head to pan for longer, trouble-free service. Working parts 
have been made stronger to far outlast other engines. 














































| ALLIS: : AND ONLY ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Pr nitares BUILDS ITS OWN HEAVY DUTY 
| : E 


INDUSTRIAL DIESEL ENGINE 






Today’s Buda Diesel is the result of 29 years of experience in 
developing and utilizing the maximum power and economies of Diesel 
engine principles. This powerful engine is no half-hearted adaptation 

... it’s been designed specifically for use in the Buda Lift Truck. 
Simplicity of design is emphasized to provide easier maintenance 

and longer life. Each part incorporates strength far above 

normal requirements. Materials used have been tested and 

selected because of their durability and wear. 





See Why... 


Buda should be your choice in 


Lift Trucks... . write for this free The powerful, dependabie Buda Diesel engine is perfectly mated 
36-page facts book with full A : > . the . ; 

rate ann the “aaa db wl to the rugged design of the lift truck itself 

OR trucks In addition to Diesel power, Allis-Chalmers’ (Buda) Lift Trucks are 


available with Buda-designed engines for both gasoline and L.P. Gas, 


Buda Division, Harvey, Illinois 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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York packs cool comfort 
in New Steel Drums 


The York Corporation, manufacturers of refrigeration and air conditioning equip- 

ment has solved a problem which had plagued a number of customers by causing 

faulty compressor performance. A carefully conducted study showed that these 

operating difficulties were caused by moisture and other impurities found in 
refrigeration and lubrication oils. The same study 
discovered how to lick the problem — and the an- 
swer? York's carefully processed and blended qual- 
ity oils are now shipped exclusively in NEW 
STEEL CONTAINERS! 

Why don't you profit by York's experience! Ship in NEW STEEL DRUMS to 
maintain product quality and uniformity. Clan NEW STEEL CONTAINERS 
bearing the “Red-S” label of the Steel Shipping Container Institute protect 
products in shipment and in storage. They're your safeguard against claims and 
losses . .. and customer dissatisfaction. Write us today for complete details. 


“Ws Better to Ship in Steck” 
STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINER INSTITUTE 
4 hij 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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operators.” Davis points out that while 
most gas producers are unwilling to 
sell their gas, many have to if other 
producers in the same field are selling 
gas to gear and thus draining down 
the field's underground reserves. 

There also is some evidence that a 
number of producers—among them, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. and Con- 
tinental Oil—have halted exploratory 
drilling for new gas reserves. 
¢ Intrastate Market—In cases where a 
producer has supplies of gas on hand 
not committed oe sale to an interstate 
pipeline, he often has tried to find a 
market within his state to escape regu- 
lation. More and more gas in the 
Southwest is being sold directly to large 
industrial users. Though these markets 
are small compared to the interstate 
pipeline outlet, gas producers say you 
can expect bigger drives to lure industry 
to the gas-producing region in the 
Southwest if federal regulation con- 
tinues. 

But, actually when you get right 
down to it, the bulk of gas produced in 
the Southwest and Louisiana is being 
sold to interstate pipelines subject to 
federal control. The producers may not 
like it. But there is not too much they 
can do about it for economic reasons 
and because many of the contracts to 
deliver large amounts of gas to pipe- 
lines were signed before the Phillips 
decision. 
¢ Credit Picture—Federal control has 


posed financing problems for gas pro- 

ducers. Boatwright’s complaint that 

credit is — dried up can be heard 
0 


all over the Southwest from the pro- 
ducers. Bankers in the area don’t go all 
the way on this. 

Harold Vance, vice-president in 
charge of all oil and gas loans at Second 
National Bank of Houston, and Kline 
McGee, who holds the same position at 
Texas National Bank in Houston, both 
say bankers find no more risks in making 

ood gas exploratory loans today than 

fore the Phillips decision. The big 
difference is the extent to which a bank 
will finance gas producers. 

Vance admits federal price control 
does make a difference. He puts it this 
way: “With escalation, a contract, ob- 
viously, would be worth more than one 
without it. Since the FPC will permit 
no escalation clauses in miata ee 
tracts, the man who comes to us want- 
ing to borrow money simply can’t bor- 
row as much as he could have two vears 
ago. We make our loans on the basis 
of firm contracts.” 

So what is happening is that today 
it’s much more difficult to get “full 
financing” on gas properties than it was, 
say, two years ago. McGee confirmed 
this. As far as his bank is concerned, 
he says, “marginal properties that de- 
pended on escalation to show an ulti- 
mate profit are out the window.” exo 
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GET GOING, BOY...THE 8:11's ON TIME 


The 8:11 pulls out on the dot and your watch better be right. 


Keeping trains operating on scheduie is a very important 
part of good railroading. And to maintain precise schedules, 
it’s essential that diesels be kept in smooth-running condi- 
tion . . . that coaches and locomotives be cleaned regularly 

. and that rails, bridges, turnouts, crossings and other 
equipment be well cared for. Running a railroad is the job of 
many men—and Dearborn heipe all along the way. 


* * . 


For almost 70 years, Dearborn products and equipment have 
served America’s leading railroads .. . NO-OX-IDs for rust 
prevention . . . cooling water treatment for diesels . . . De- 
ionizing and Zeolite equipment for water conditioning . . . 
detergents and cleaners for all railroad uses . . . and Dearborn 
High Pressure Cleaning Systems. 


isn't it time we got together? 


This coupon will bring you detailed information on any or all 
ee services available to your road. Just fill out and 
. our response will be pronipt. 


Dearbown. 


SERVING AMERICA'S RAILROADS SINCE 1867 






Dearborn Raliroad Services 


NO-OX-ID® RUST PREVENTIVES—for long-term 
protection of metal surfaces. Applied by brush, spray or 
dip, there is a NO-OX-I1D for every railroad requirement. 

COOLING WATER TREATMENT 


engine 


protects diesel 
cooling systems against damage by corrosion, 
DE-IONIZING PLANTS—deliver high-purity water 
. eliminate steam generator coil failures . . . best for 
diesel cooling systems. 


ZEOLITE PLANTS — provide soft water for stationary 
steam generators and cooling. 

DETERGENTS AND CLEANERS—a«a complete line 
of scientifically compounded materials for all railroad 
applications. 

PRESSURE CLEANING SYSTEMS —will clean any 
unit, regardless of contour. Speed up terminal operations. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. BW, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on 
O NO-OX.ID Rust 0) Dearborn De-icnizing Planta 


Preventives (1) Dearborn Detergents and 
0) Dearborn Cooling Water Cleaners 


Treatment O Dearborn Pressure 
(€) Dearborn Zeolite Plants Cleaning Systema 


Name Title 
Radroad 

A eee 

CEs ccnccccccdcccseeccevceoveseces Zone State 
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FRESHMEN at New York University stady composition via closed circuit TV. This teacher-saving idea is part of a suggested . . . 


Cure for Educational Ills 


Fund for the Advancement of Edu 
independent corporation 
tablished by the trustees of the Ford 
Foundation in the spring of 1951, has 
ust published an innocuous looking 
booklet titled Teachers for ‘Tomorrow 
Its lwoks are deceiving 
FAE is not a re 
organization, But its findings 
can't be dismissed lightly, though many 
may find of the con 
hard to swallow. In the past 
FAE has spent several million 
to support hact finders in our 
ind colleges. It has backed their 
wid ideas to the tune of about 
with the inauguration of 
programs in interested 


mon in 


Strictly speaking 
earch 
educators sone 
lu batt 
hve vears 
dollars 

hool 
hndime 

O-milhon 
experiment il 
ommunities 
¢ What's Needed—After leveling some 
broadsick education, 


PAI 


it contemporary 
oncludes that our educational 
cI is insoluble in present terms 
What's needed is a bold, imaginative 
uch. While FAE does not go so 
far as to map out details for halting the 


ippt 
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erosion of quality in our schools, it 
does discuss some of the experiments 
it has backed in the hope that the ideas 
will catch on. Here are a few 

e Use classroom television, such 
as that being tried at New York Uni 
versity (picture) to extend the reach of 
the most capable and to 
broaden the horizons of students 

¢ Rely on sub-professional aides 
to relieve teachers of many of the rou- 
tine chores (attendance taking, collect 
ing milk money, fastening buttons, 
putting on overshoes) 

e Give selected students a chance 
to help teachers, in an effort to encour 
age capable youngsters to consider 
teaching as a career 

¢ Modify compulsory retirement 
provisions to prolong the services of 
exceptional teachers 

¢ Develop in-service training pro- 
grams to attract competent adults imto 
teaching, such as college trained women 
who like children and whose own 
voungsters do not need constant care 


teachers 


¢ Set up “fifth year” training pro- 
grams to provide a much needed high- 
way into teaching for liberal arts 
graduates who took no professional 
courses as undergraduates. 

© Raise salaries. But also see to it 
that in every way a teacher enjoys the 
privileges of a first-class citizen, as well 
as the dignity and respect that should 
attach to those entrusted with the edu- 
cation of our children 
¢ High-Powered Group—FAE, which 
is doing all this talking is only a small 
organization: 13-man board of directors, 
four officers, three assistants, and a 
small clerical staff. But it’s a high 
xowered group. Board members include 
Ralph J. Bunche, Charles D. Dickey, 
James H. Douglas, Jr., Alvin C. Eurich, 
Clarence H. Faust, C. Scott Fletcher, 
Walter Gifford, Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
Roy FE. Larsen, Walter Lippman, 
Ralph E. McGill, Paul Mellon, Walter 
P. Paepcke 

The basic premise on which the fund 

has operated in making its grants is 
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that millions of dollars are spent each 
year in the U.S. to support formal edu- 
cation, but hardly any of this goes for 
experimental programs. “Yet the story 
of human advance,” says FAE’s annual 
report, “is the story of the unconven- 
tional that has become commonplace, 
of the untried that has become rou- 
tine, of the non-conformist that has 
become customary.” 


1. Decade of Crisis 


To support its conclusions, FAE re- 
views the trends in student population 
and the teacher shortage. Everyone 
who reads or watches television has 
heard about the appalling conditions in 
our schools—makeshift buildings, over- 
crowded classrooms, swing shifts, obso- 
lete equipment, inadequate instructional 
materials, gaps in curricula, lack of 
challenge for our ablest pupils. Most 
alarming of all is the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers. 

Evervone knows this. What FAE 
does is wrap it all up with a lot of 
statistics gathered by researchers it has 
supported and present the package with 
a little more violence than usual. 
¢ Outlook—Here’s the situation: When 
the back to school march began this 
September, the nation’s 52,000 schools 
were short—on a strictly quantitative 
basis—about 140,000 warm bodies to 
stand in front of classes. Again, on a 
strictly quantitative basis, the outlook 
for the next decade has worsened rather 
than improved: 

¢ To provide for replacements, ex 
pansion, and maintenance of the 30- 
pupils-to-one-teacher ratio in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, we must 
find 16 new teachers between now and 
1965 for every 10 teachers now on 
the job. This is the equivalent of re- 
placing all the teachers we now have 
plus finding 60% more—all within 10 
years. 

¢ At the college levei, the outlook 
is so gloomy that few people mention 
it. The replacement rate is estimated 
at only 4%, considerably lower than 
in elementary and secondary schools, 
but the growth of enrollments is ex 
pected to be relatively greater. If the 
present student-teacher ratio of 13-to-1 
is to be preserved, for every 10 college 
teachers now employed, somewhere be 
tween 16 and 25 new ones will have to 
be found between now and 1970. 
¢ Challenge—Just to solve the problem 
of numbers, it would take 51.2% of 
all four-year college graduates (this in- 
cludes liberal arts and technical schools 
as well as teachers’ colleges) over the 
next 10 years to meet our need for new 
teachers from this primary source. In 
the last few years, about one fifth of 
all college graduates have been going 
into teaching 

FAE’s pamphlet concludes that with 
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LOOK HOW 


tle silicones 


are improving shingles 





Leading manufacturers are 
now using Linve Silicones 
in their colorful new aabes- 
tos shingles to make them 
shed water like a duck's 
back. 


LOOK AT the reasons why 


Water repellency that lasts and lasts is now an added quality in 
asbestos siding shingles. A special type of LinpE Silicone, built 
into the shingles during manufacture, is the “invisible raincoat” 





that provides the answer. Not even a driving rain darkens these 
shingles. Since water and dirt cannot soak in, soiling, streaking 
and destructive freezing are prevented. 

An invisible raincoat is also being applied to the above-grade 
masonry of new buildings and old, with a LinpE Silicone. It is 
the base of an easily applied, durable compound that keeps brick 
and concrete clean and dry. Big bonus: It prevents seepage that 
damages inside woodwork, plaster, paint and wallpaper. Mainte- 
nance costs really drop. 

Linpe and other divisions of UNION CARBIDE serve a wide 
variety of industries. From this comes knowledge that specially 
qualifies LINDE to supply the correct silicones for improving your 
products. Let us show you how. Write Dept. K-112. 


LOOK TO Lénde 


for silicones 





A DIVISION OF 


nde | UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Linde Air Products Co., Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Lewen™ le @ registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporstion. 
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Market growth 
and MARQUETTE 
growth 


a 22% 
increase in 


cement producing 


capacity 


Well started is a 

$16,000,000 Marquette 

expansion and improvement 

program which within a year will 

increase our annual producing capacity 

by nearly 3,000,000 barrels of portland cement. 

Every dollar and every barrel of this 22 per cent capacity 
increase will go to meet growing customer requirements in 
long established Marquette markets. 


This is sound expansion, centering on our plants in 
the [llinois- Wisconsin-lowa-Missouri area where firm, proved 


demand justifies further capital investment. 


Mark o/ Marquette as a company to watch for sound growth. 


' MARQUETTE Cement 


ONE OF AMERICA’S MAJOR CEMENT PRODUCERS 


Operating eight cement producing plants in 
Ilinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississipp: and Georgia 


Annual capacity 13,600,000 barreis 
—and some 3,000,000 more on the way 


MAROVUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. + 20 MN. WACKER ORIVE + CHICAGO G, iit. 
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industry's increasing demand for college 
trained people, and considering the un- 
attractive wage structure of the teaching 
profession, it's not likely that the needs 
can be met. 

If we can't meet the challenge of 
finding even mediocre teachers, the 
hope of finding well-qualified teachers 
with present recruiting methods and 
incentives is even more remote. A re- 
cent Ph.D. who specialized in Milton's 
pamphlets will not necessarily make a 
good teacher of freshman composition. 
A specialist on the Renaissance will not 
necessarily make a chemistry or physics 
instructor. But this is the situation in 
many of our schools. Rather than close 
out some subjects completely, boards 
of education have deluded themselves 
about the qualifications of people who 
were available. 


ll. Quality Counts 


While FAE does not mention it, 
many educators and parents are expect- 
ing pat solutions to the quality and 
quantity questions to come out of a 
White House Conference scheduled for 
Nov. 28. About 2,000 delegates are 
expected. They will present the views 
of thousands of local conferences, 53 
state and territorial conferences that 
have been held this summer. 

It is, however, somewhat unrealistic 
te pin too many hopes on the three- 
day session. In the final analysis, action 
must be taken at the local level. The 
most that the conference can be ex- 
a to do is start a flow of ideas 
yack to the local school boards. It’s 
pretty safe to say that the drastic action 
—the shock treatment—that is needed 
will not come from Washington. Edu- 
cational associations and educational 
politicians must reflect the folklore 
of members and constituents. 
¢ Guideposts—An outside organization 
like FAE is not so shackled. It can 
take a more imaginative view. Here 
are some guides the booklet suggests: 

¢ “If we mean to improve quality, 
then every specific action taken must 
conform to this objective. Temporary 
expedients that compromise quality are 
likely to mean long-range deterioration. 

e “If we are to improve the sup- 
ply, we must improve the utilization of 
teachers, for the two are inseparable. 
How we utilize teachers will affect the 
educational results achieved, the salaries 
we can afford to pay them, the esteem 
in which we hold them, and the caliber 
of those we get. 

e “The changes that must be 
wrought will obviously not be painless. 
They will cost money, but a far stronger 
obstacle to change is likely to be our 
natural reluctance to expose old pro- 
cedures and beliefs to the test of new 
and possibly better ways.” so 
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[arpenter .... pioneers in specially-engineered steels through continuing research 


relal-Mmaaleli lial 


two years 


HOW FAR CAN YOU GO 


in multiplying service life of critical parts? 


Tips were breaking off these fuel injector nozzles for 
diesel engines within one to 30 days after installation. 
Result: costly damage to the engines. The nozzle manu- 
facturer was on the spot. He needed a tougher steel . . . 
and one with greater hardening accuracy because the 
holes in the nozzle had to be held extremely small. 

At this point the company called in Carpenter . . . 
and a Carpenter-engineered specialty steel was matched 
to the job. Service life of the nozzles promptly increased 
from 30 days to an average of two years. And shop fabri- 
cating problems literally disappeared. 

Every week, more companies like yours are discover- 
ing just how far they caa go in increasing service life of 
critical parts . . . reducing fabricating headaches . 
improving product salability. Here’s one reason why: 
Carpenter quality and pioneering ability are backed by 


one of the largest staffs of skilled metallurgists, per 
pound of steel produced, in the industry, 

Can you honestly afford to remain “satisfied” when 
this road to improvement lies wide open? Start by send 
ing for a copy of “A Guide to Specialty Steels as Made 
by Carpenter.” The Carpenter Steel Co., 140 W. Bern 
St., Reading, Pa. 


Are you taking advantage of these specially- 
engineered steels as made by Carpe. ter ? 


Matched Tool and Die Steels / Stainless Steels / Special 
Purpose Alloy Steels / Silicon and High Nickel Alloys / 
Valve, Heat-Resisting and Super Alloy Steels / Tubing 
and Pipe / Fine Wire Specialties 


[arpetjeeE| 


for product improvement 





MANAGEMENT 


®@ The South's “Economic Revolution” 
has produced new types of Southern busi- 
nessmen. 

@ As the South’s power grows, so does 
theirs; you'll be dealing with them more often. 

@ You find three types of manage- 
ment men, new to the South, pushing the 
changes. 

@ Meanwhile, the old jasmine-scented 
days have gone. It means that .. . 


In Dixie, the Colonel Moves Over 


Last month, with considerable fan- 
fare, the Southern governors met at 
Point Clear, Ala. As usual their meet- 
ing turned out to be a dry martini-like 
session~about four parts politics to 
one part business 

The business side of the meeting 
escaped much comment in the na- 
tional press, but it did come in for its 
share of attention in the Southeast 
inhap 

The governors urged unified coopera 
tion in attracting nuclear development 
und non-Southern industry to Dixie 
This way, they will seek to spur the 
already burgeoning industrial and busi 
ness growth below Mason and Dixon's 
line 

lhere’s not much doubt that the 
governors will be successful in their 
scheme, The nation knows that so far 
there has been no abatement of the 
South's postwar industrial growth (BW 

Aug.13°$5,p78) 

* Changing Men—Whiat isn't so well 
known, though, is that just as the 
South is changing economically, it's 
also changing socially. And with the 
social changes there are emerging some 
new types of Southern businessmen. As 
the industrial power of their part of the 
country expands they are becoming 
more important men to deal with. 

These new men in Southern business 
show up most notably in that part of 
the South that is relatively homogenous. 
This is the Southeast, an area defined 
roughly as being south of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mesbeipel. but 
not including West Virginia. It con 
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The future is short for the thinning ranks of Old Schcol Southern businessmen. 
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% Consumers Power Compony itself has avuto- 
motized inspection and reconditioning of electric 
and gas meters for its 64-county Outstate Mich- 
igan service area in this new plart near Jackson. 
In @ single year more than 220,000 electric meters 
and more than 80,000 ges meters will go through 
scientific inspection ond repair cycles here. 





It takes a specific location with 
proper facilities TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. 
Write us YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 








he 


in Outstate Michigan 


AUTOMATION means more mechanization ... greater production 
from the same number of workers ... more goods to raise the American 
standard of living. 

It also means that workers must be more highly skilled . . . people with 
the knack of working with machinery and keeping it in smooth operation. 

Outstate Michigan has those people. Here mechanized production is 
a familiar story. 

Automation may also mean more small plants, distributed over a 
wider area. 

And workers will want to live in good communities with pleasant 
surroundings. 

Outstate Michigan has hundreds of good communities in the midst 
of one of America’s great scenic and resort areas. It’s an area that fits 
industry .. . including automated industry . . . like a glove. 


Get the Facts, Mr. Industrialist, and you'll agree... 
OUTSTATE MICHIGAN IS THE PLACE TO GO PLACES! 


é JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


eum somorusse con, CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 

















with automatic bulk handling 
of dry granular materials 


new system cuts costs—eliminates need for 
bags, drums or containers 


You save with this new method of moving dry granular or powdered materials in bulk. 
You benefit from the economies of long rail hauls and elimination of contamination 
and breakage. This new method features more efficient use of manpower— permits 
automatic loading and unloading—eliminates packaging and unpackaging. Here’s 


how it works... 


1. From preduction te 
storage, and storage to 
Airstide® car— Fuller's 
Airslide, Airveyor® and 
Fuller-Kinyon Convey- 
ing Systems move ma- 
terials efficiently. With 
Fuller control panels, 
these operations can be 
remotely or automati- 
cally controlled. 


If you produce, ship or 
store flour . . . starch. . . 


cugar.... semolina ... 
plastics . . 


. Chemical 8 or 

any other d prouriennd 
on ot su 
wr pay you to investi- 
gate this improved system 
of shipping, handling 
and storage! 








ing in bulk via Airstide 
car—No bills for bags, 
drums or containers. No 
breakage or leakage. No 
sanitation problems in 
transit. Fast simple 
loading and unloading — 
with low cost Airslide car 
shipping. 


3. From Airstide car to 
pliant site or Airslide 
truck— Materials move 
speedily and safely to rail 
destination — plant site 
or Airslide truck transfer 
point. Fuller portable 
Airslide transfer unit 
(now in operation) speeds 
rail-to-truck transfer. 


4. From Airsiide truck 
trailer (or Airstide car) 
inte storage bin — Mate- 
rials move by Fuller Air- 
veyor directly into the 
storage bins. General 
American's Plate and 
Welding Division is a 
prime source of storage 
bin fabrication. 


it pays to plan with General American 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street + 


Chicago 90, Illinois 


Airslide and Airveyor are trade-marks of Fuller Company, Subsidiary of 
General American Transportation Corporation, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 


5. From Storage Bin into 
production line—by F-H 
Airslide. General Ameri- 
can's Field Erection Serv- 
ice erects bins, Airslides 
and Airveyors on the spot. 
Here's proof it pays to plan 
with General American. 
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Out of lvy League mold, the New School Southerner speeds South's revolution. 


stitutes the bulk of the old Confeder- 
acy 

It's here that most of Dixie's new 
plant expansion and construction is 
centered. Here, too, is the area that is 
experiencing three revolutions at the 
one time, 

¢ Agriculturally, the Southeast is 
losing its identity as a row crop—cotton, 
corn, and tobacco—area. 

* Industrially, it is, in some ways, 
ahead of the rest of the nation. Plants 
now going up in North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama are among the 
most modem in the country. Fast 
catching hold are the highly automated 
petrochemical, electronics, and textile 
synthetics plants. 

* And in merketing, the area is 
mpidly becoming its own best cus- 
tomer 
+ Revolution’s Product—These are the 
revolutions that are bringing changes 
in the character of the Southern busi- 
nessman. Gone is the leisurely pace 
of jasmine-scented days. And gone, too, 
is the posturing genteel man and his 
soft ac oe stylized phrases. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters took a long 
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look through the Southeast this week 
and found that the consensus there is 
that the old days are gone forever. 
“You don’t sit under the magnolia 
tree sipping mint julep any more,” says 
one Nashville businessman. And in 
that he has an accurate nutshell ob- 
servation on the life of the Southern 
businessman today. 
¢ Center of the Change-It's in Atlanta 
—traditionally the chief business center 
—that you see most clearly how the 
melting pot of industrial progress is 
changing the Southern businessman. 
These are the types you find there: 

¢ The Old School Southerner. His 
roots are planted deep in the traditions 
and folklore of the South. He's prob 
ably pushing retirement and is un- 
doubtedly head of a corporation that 
was doing well long before the South's 
present industrial revolution began. 

¢ The New School Southern busi- 
nessman. He might be the son of an 
old school type, who can and does suc- 
ceed in any business environment. He 
is not successful in Atlanta just because 
he stems from an old Southern family. 
His success rests on his own ability. 


e The Transplanted Yankee. This 
is a generic term for any non-South- 
erner. He came South some years ago, 
probably with a company at first, 
liked it, and stayed and built his own 
business. 

e The Transient. He's the man 
inost directly connected with the post- 
war boom. He is earmarked for bigger 
and better things with his company 
and looks, sometimes without enthusi- 
asm, to two or three years in the region 
before heading back to the home office. 

Of course, Atlanta is somewhat spe- 
cial. It is to the South what Chicago 
is to the Midwest. It is not only the 
regional headquarters cf some 4,000 
national companies. It is also the shop- 
ping and social center of the Southeast. 

Still, it isn’t unique. Its mixture of 
new and old businessmen cen be found 
in other cities—Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Nashville, Louisville, Richmond. 


1. The Old School 


In Atlanta, where he is seen much 
less frequently these days, the old school 
businessman is likely to be just a shade 
more ponderous, a little richer, and take 
himself a little more seriously than his 
counterparts in the rest of the South- 
east. He lives on the northwest side 
of town, close to Habersham or West 
Paces Ferry Road. 

His house is big, probably Georgian 
style, with a couple of acres or more of 
immaculately tended lawn, He bought 
the property at least 30 years ago when 
land and help were cheap. While his 
home is a show place he wishes it were 
smaller. Taxes and the shortage of low- 
ag domestic help pose a lot of prob- 


s 

¢ Traditionalist—He rides to work in 
his late model Cadillac. He has one 
other car driven by his chauffeur-butler 
(he has one other servant). He gets to 
his big, oak-paneled office about 9 
A. M. or a little later. On the wall, 
there are sure to be autographed pic- 
tures of at least one Democratic presi- 
dent and the current governor. ‘There's 
probably also a memento from the 
Civil War (“Sabre carried by my grand- 
daddy at Cold Harbour”), and perhaps 
a miniature Confederate flag on his 
desk. 

He thrives on tradition, traces his 
ancestry back to the Cavaliers of Vir- 
ginua. While the genealogical connec 
tion might not stand up under scru 
tiny, it supports his patronal air. He 
takes great pride in knowing the first 
names of all his employees, including 
the elevator operators and the general 
handyman 

In his office, the old school South- 
erner works sharply and efficiently. 
While his pace may seem a little slower, 
he probably accomplishes as much as 
his counterpart in another section of 
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Had Dit 


for output? 


INSTRUMENTATION boosts quantity 


.-- reduces initial investment 


Continuous processing is the accepted solution 
to the quest for greater productivity per dollar of 
invested capital. But it takes more than just 
materials, equipment and personnel. Successful 
operation depends on modern measurement and 
control of a variety of production variables. This 
is accomplished by instrumentation which is sys- 
tem engineered to the individual requirements of 
the specific process. For either modernization or 
expansion, you'll find that the careful application 
of the right instruments and controls can sub- 
stantially reduce capital investment. 


Honeywell, a pioneer in controls, offers the most 
comprehensive line in the industry, applied and 
serviced by a nationwide field organization. Ask 
the Honeywell representative nearest you to show 
you how modern controls can increase produc- 
tivity in your plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., 
Industrial Division, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


instrumentation helped production spurt from 3,400 
pounds of milk processed per day in 1934... toa 
phenomenal 100,000 pounds per hour today, at the com- 
pletely medern Lehigh Vailey Co-operative Farmers 
Dairy, Allentown, Pa. Each Honeywell-controlled con- 
tinuous pasteurizing system handles 125,000 quarts of 
milk per day ...a total hourly capacity of 40,000 pounds. 
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Honeywell 


BROWN 


INSTRUMENTS 


Fit to. Cotto. 
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CUSTOM FORGINGS for better products...lower costs 


Tube Turns’ Forgemanship 


heips harness this engine’s power! 


Vanagement 


The engine ...a picture of precision in metal. . . is 
Curtiss-Wright’s Turbo Compound, in use on thirty 
world airlines. The cylinder head, an intricate aluminum 
shape demanding uniform strength throughout, is a 
Tube Turns custom forging 

This is another job for Tube Turns because high skill 
in forgemanship is required. We coordinate all forging 
factors . . . die design and die making, quality control, 
pressing and upsetting, and heat treating. That—plus 


experience—adds up to the highest-quality forgings at 
minimum cost. Let us show you. 


Made by the world’s leading manviacturer of 
welding fittings and flanges for piping 


> TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





the country. He generally answers the 
phone himself and does much of his 
business that way. He can tell you the 
personal business history of a dozen or 
more company and bank presidents 
scattered around the South. What's 
more his estimate of their net worth 
will probably be within five percent of 
being right. He belongs to the ultra- 
exclusive Piedmont Driving Club plus 
the Capital City Club. Both are ex- 
pensive by any standards. 

¢ Conservative—By religion, he is a 
Methodist or Baptist. In national and 
local politics, he is a conservative Demo- 
crat. He dresses quietly, drinks moder- 
ately, is a staunch family man. He 
spends frequent weekends at Sea Island 
or the Ponte Vedra Club in Florida. 
In summer it’s Asheville or Highlands, 
N. C., in the mountains. He owns 
Coca-Cola stock, is on the board of one 
or two textile mills and is active in com. 
munity fund drives and his alumni as- 
sociation—generally Georgia Tech. or 
the Univ. of Georgia. 

When he retires in a couple of years 
he plans to settle down at Thomasville, 
where he has a_ several-hundred-acre 
model farm already raising beef cattle. 

Like his counterparts in Nashville, 
or Charlotte, or Richmond he believes 
in the need fer industry in the South, 
but he dislikes the changes it brings. 
Still, he doesn’t let that interfere with 
his business. 


ll. The New School 


Though change comes hard to the 
Old South, strangely enough it’s the 
Southerners themselves who are doing 
most to change the pattern of business. 

And it’s the South’s New School busi- 
nessmen who are the chief proponents 
of the changes. They are the lifeblood 
of new Southern business. Unlike their 
fathers, they no longer operate on a 
purely regional basis. Their companies 
distribute nationally, and they are at 
home in the East as much as in the 
South. They can tell you the best 
hotels and eating places in New York, 
Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
They are in their mid-forties, command 
middle to large incomes ($30,000 to 
$50,000, and sometimes more). Com- 
petitively, they would do just as well 
in Seattle as in Charleston because most 
of them are shrewd businessmen who 
have come to the top of the heap in a 
competitive environment. 
¢ A Liberal Finish—They retain many 
of the mannerisms of the old South, 
but unlike the old guard, they fre 
quently are Ivy League educated, more 
mundane, imbued with less prejudice, 
more receptive to new ideas. Often they 
are graduates of Harvard Business 
School or management courses at 
Columbia or Yale 


You can see an example of all this 
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Nothing stubborn about starting the modern car 


Today, you've got sure-fire “starts” built into 
your car—thanks to your storage battery. And 
Eagle-Picher Lead Oxides play a vitally important 
part in making that battery an eager, dependable 
performer in all kinds of weather. Even in freez- 
ing mid-winter temperatures. 

You can be sure that Eagle-Picher quality con- 


trol, from ore to finished product, is backed by 
research exploring new and more effective ways 
of utilizing lead oxides. What's more, Eagle- 
Picher is constantly working with America’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of storage batteries, who share 
this enthusiasm for progress in improved battery 
performance. 


Lead Oxides for storage batteries are among hundreds of Eagle-Picher 
products for homes and broadly diversified basic and growth industries. 


Divisions and principal products . . . 


PIGMENT Division, lead and zinc pigments and 


Oxides—MINING & SMELTING DIVISION, Zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium—INSULATION 
Division, aluminum combination storm windows and doors, mineral wool insula- 
tions, diatomaceous earth products—owio russer company vivision, molded and 
extruded rubber products—Faseicon PROOUCTS DIVISION, automotive products, plas- 
tics, waxed paper and cellophane food wrappers. We welcome opportunities to 
share our research, production and application experience. Just drop us a line, 


EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company ¢ 


Ca 


<a mae 


General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 











PRICED TO SAVE YOU MONEY... 
BUILT TO CUT YOUR COSTS! 


Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are standard- 
ized and mass produced to meet average industrial needs. 
They cost far less than other cranes built for the same serv- 
ice. Extra value is engineerec in—all have features first 
performance-proved on heavy-duty “Shaw-Box” Cranes. 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Crane capacities range from 1 to 20 
tons. Every size has rugged, rigid three-girder bridge con- 
struction—no whipping or skewing! All gearing operates 
in oil in sealed housings. All moving parts rotate smoothly 
on antifriction bearings. Motor and shaft are permanently 
aligned. Maintenance requirements are minor. Dependable 
safety devices protect man, load and crane. 


Accurate spotting is easy with a Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’. 
Cranes have fast-acting brakes and variable speed magnetic 
control, They are operated by push buttons on floor con- 
trolled cranes and by master switches on cage controlled 
cranes. Get complete size, type, trolley style, span and 
other data. Write for Catalog 221, then select and order a 
money-saving Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Crane. 


av 
CRANES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety 2nd Relief Valves, 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
Aircraft Products. 
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in the person ot Arthur L. Harris, presi- 
dent of Atlanta Paper Co. He's 45, a 
third generation Southerner, and was 
educated at Andover, Yale, and Har- 
vard Law School. He came back to his 
family’s company in the mid-thirties, 
when it was still a regional paper job- 
bing outfit. 

t of the service in 1946, after a 
stint as a major in the Army's Service of 
Supply, he became convinced that his 
company needed to expand and diver- 
sify if it was to succeed. In 1947, he 
was named president. He ramrodded 
Atlanta Paper into the field of carry- 
home cartons for soft drinks. 
¢ Outside World—He threw aside the 
old regional selling philosophy and began 
selling on a national basis. Today, At- 
lanta Paper is one of the largest U. S. 
companies in the carry-home carton 
field, doing some $24-million worth of 
business from its plants in Canada, 
Atlanta, Miami, and Havana. 

Harris has none of the storybook 
characteristics of Southerners. His 
speech is rapid fire. His working hours 
are from 8:30 A. M. until late at night, 
weekends included. He lives well, in a 
large house cn Atlanta’s fashionable 
north side with some 19 acres of ground 

lus 4 swimming pool—and a yacht in 
‘lorida. 

Like many of his contemporaries, 
Harris is kingpin in his own company. 
He is in on every decision, relies little 
on staff organization. This is largely due 
to the effort he put into building the 
business—and he has carried that over 
into the successful period. Now though, 
he is beginning to spread management 
responsibility. 

le's a demanding boss, but a gen- 
erous employer. He pays well both for 
management and rank-and-file talent. 
Though he is not actively anti-unionist, 
he does favor non-union employment— 
and pays wages and provides benefits 
high enough to defeat organizing at- 
tempts. 

This New School type illustrates one 
major change: Whatever regional dif- 
ferences there used to be among busi- 
nessmen are rapidly diminishing. Walter 
Knight, research director of the Louis 
ville Chamber of Commerce, says: ‘““The 
managers with marked Southern traits 

. are no longer typical. They are 
the exceptions.” 


lll. Transplanted Yankees 


Alongside these Southerners is a 
growing body of businessmen who are 
a constant source of amazement to non- 
Southerners. They're the transplanted 
Yankees who have come South—and 
stayed. Non-Southerners wonder why 
an executive who lived, say, five or 10 
years in New York and was used to 
shows, symphony, night life, and con- 
stant communications with a homo- 
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Every major basic raw chemical. 
60% of U.S.A. phosphate reserves. 
214 different minerals. 

One-third of nation's copper. 


Largest proved uranium reserves im 
the nation. 


Greatest concentration of non-ferrous 
metal mills, smelters, refineries in 
the U.S.A. 


Largest steel mill west of Mississippi. 
Low-cost power, water, fuel. 
Intelligent and stable labor force. 
Sound diversified economy. 
Healthful climate with low humidity. 


A gateway to the rich, far west market 
where America is growing fastest. 


Pius... plenty of “elbow room.” 
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On a base of enormous deposits of iron, coal and copper, 
uranium, oil and chemicals, what is inevitably to be 
America’s next great industrial development is now under 
way in the west. It is centered in the sprawling Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado and Wyoming area served by Utah Power & Light 
Co. Here are rich concentrations of practically every raw 
material needed by modern industry. It offers opportunity 
well worth your careful study. 


Ask for copy of “A Treasure Chest in 
the Growing West” 


Detailed information is presented in this Area 
Resource Brochure. Write, wire or telephone 
for a copy. Inquiries held in strict confidence. 
Address: W. A. Huckins, Manager, Business 
Development Department, Dept. 15, Utah 
Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


A Growing Company in a Growing West 





« Security against the ever-present 
hezards that can damage or destroy 
property, or injure persons, is a re- 
sponsibility to assign to PAGE Fence. 
Whether you choose heavily galva- 
nized Copper-Bearing Steel, corrosion- 
resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting 
Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is quality 
controlled from raw metal to rugged 
fence erected on metal posts deep-set 
in concrete. Available are 8 basic 
styles, varied by heights, types of 
gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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Mid-century's carpetbagger, the Transplanted Yankee went South, now won't leave. 


genous group of businessmen swaps all 
this for Southern living 

Every day in the South you 
more and more such businessmen. They 
moved South with a company, have 
clected to keep their regional jobs (with 
out much advancement) or have started 
a business of their own 

What's the big attraction? At 
least one reason is that they run then 
own empire One top executive, a 
regional sales manager of one of the 
nation’s largest building supply firms, 
put it this way: “Here, I run my own 
shop. If | want to go in at 9:30 or 
10 o'clock, | do so. If I want to take 
my wife with me on a swing to Florida 
in January, | do so—checking with no 
one In other words, | run what 
amounts to my own branch company 
And I don’t have to compete to do it.” 
* Easing the Strain—lo many 
verted Yankees this reduction in the 
stress of personal competition is a big 
draw. They don’t have to adjust their 
lives to what the top sales manager or 
the manufacturing vice-president does 

Furthermore, as long as the trans 
planted Yankee does a good job for his 


mect 


con 


company he can continue to set his own 
schedule, his own mode of operating. 
Other emoluments count, too. For 
exampie, even with a modest salary he 
can afford part-time servants for his 
wife (top prices: $5 a day for a good 
maid). If he makes $14,000, chances 
are he has a full-time maid-cook. 
¢ Short Step Up—The cost-of-living 
emg may not be any cheaper for 
1im in the South, but as one executive 
says: “For just a little 
can go first-class.” 
This ex-Yankee doesn't mind, either, 
having to keep his mouth shut ia con- 
versations on politics, race relations, or 
tamily backgrounds 


bit more, you 


IV. The Transient 


It's a long psvchological step from the 
contented regional manager to the new 
branch plant manager in the Southeast 
Ihe transplanted Yankees are pretty 
well confined to larger metropolitan 
areas. ‘They are hard to find in the 
smail backwoods towns where the new 
plants are going up 

The head of one of these plants 
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Before you pay a premium for the much- talked-about 
““miracle cord” it will pay you to find out... 


How much more can 
you expect from Nylon 
cord truck tires ? 


Recently, it seems, almost every new 
day brings another exciting announce- 
ment, another sensational demonstra- 
tion, of the “miraculous” properties 
of Nylon cord tires. 


One might easily come to the con- 
clusion that any tire made of this 
material will brirg him tremendous 
savings automatically. 


Unfortunately, it’s not quite that 
simple. 


For one thing, no single part of a 
tire, however superior, can do the 
work of all the components of ma- 
terial and design in a tire. 


You can reasonably expect Nylon 
cord to give your tires a valuable in- 
crease in body strength. But how 
about traction, toughness of the tread 
compound, efficiency of the tread 
design and body contour, strength of 
the bead? 


If you want top tire performance 
and economy, Kelly-Springfield rec- 
ommends that you demand all-around 
quality in the tires you buy, superi- 





ority in every detail of tire construction. 


Another thing to reckon with is the 
plain fact that Nylon costs more 
than other types of body cord—in 
the case of the new Nylon Kelly 
Super Armor Trac, for example, 
15% more. 


Is it worth it? Let’s see what that 
extra money buys: 


—nearly twice the carcass strength, 
ply for ply, that you get from ordinary 
cord fibres. On a weight basis the 
Nylon used in these Kellys is even 
stronger than steel. 


—a tremendous increase in resistance 
to bruises, flex fatigue, moisture and 
heat damage. 


—invaluable extra protection against 
tire failure accidents, far greater safety 
for driver, truck and load. 


—far more recaps. Extra mileage that 
only costs about one-third as much 
as “first rubber’ mileage. 


You can translate ANY of these 


There’s a tough Kelly 
for every trucking job! 


advantages into tangible dollars-and- 
cents savings. In fact, the dollars and 
cents saved on extra recaps alone will 
more than repay you for buying the 
quality and superiority of Kelly Nylon 
truck tires. 


Finally, if you want to know what 
to expect from Nylon, “look at the 
record.” 


Kelly will be glad to show you 
actual testimonials compiled from 
truckmen in operations similar to 
yours. We can show you how Nylon 
compares dollar-for-dollar, mile-for- 
mile with other body cord materials. 
And, equally important, you'll see 
how the various brands of tires com- 
pare in actual performance tests by 
using our Mileage Record forms. . . 
ask for your free kit NOW! 


You'll see, too, why Kelly welcomes 
and encourages this kind of compari- 
son test. Why not write and find out 
how much more you can expect with 
Nylons — Kelly Nylons—or, better 
still, let a Kelly Dealer give you the 
facts at first hand. 


THE KALLY-GPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MAKYLAND 





Makes any truck 
a dump truck 


Fite any standard fork or platform 
lift truck .. . attached or detached in 
3 seconds for fast, efficient handling 
of het or cold, wet or dry bulky ma- 
terials. This modern materials handling 
equipmenc cute hand unloading costs at 
least 50%, pays for iteelf before you 
know it. Built like a battleship. Extra 
heavy gauge metal, . . continuous seam 
welded . to stand years of toughest 
usage. Sizes from 1% to 2 cubic yards, 
Thousands of these time and money 
savers now in use by the biggest names 
in industry. Let us show you how they 
can help you. 


ROURA 
Dump 


-—- A 


ase 
HOPPER 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROVURA MOM WORKS, INC. 
1407 Weediend Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 








INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 


WRITE RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
ROOM O21, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, &. 1, 





“KE- CABINET” «al 


KEEPS KEY 


e Units ‘oy in 0 eines 
0 we Each 
KE-TAOG of "durable, 


holding from 
has ite own 
anized fibre 
Pur farther information write Cushman 
& Denteon Mig. Co.. Dept r% 183 
West 2irad &t.. New Yor® ii, y 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

offered or wanted, personnel, fi- 

nancing, equipment, etc., may be 

found in Business Week's 
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Pining in the backwoods, the Transient counts the days till he gets back home. 


counts off the days like a soldier as 
signed to a foreign station. He can't 
wait until he gets back into the home 
office. Of course, there are — 
A man moves from second place in a 
Detroit plant to take over a =. new 
$25-mnillon plant in a small South 
Carolina town. He loves it 

But the typical transient is the itchy 
footed manager. This is one of the 
chief problems facing companies ¢x 
pa into the South. They are 
nuilding the newest, biggest, best de 
signed production plants. But they 
are, for the most part, in small towns 
with a large supply of good labor and 
a lack of mdustrial sophistication 
* Isolated—Economically this makes 
good sense. From a management per 
sonnel viewpoint, it sometimes doesn't 
work out too well. Executives shifted 
from Cleveland to a small hill-country 
town are unable to adjust. Their wives 
complain of the lack of advantages. 
They are constantly looking for a way 
out-transfers or out-and-out resigna 
tions to look for jobs closer to cities. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters got this 
comment from an clectrical engineer 


“I'm quitting if I don't get transferred 
by Christmas.” Said another “Here you 
are either the son of somebody—or 
nothing.” 

Discontent among the transients 
varies almost in direct proportion to 
their proximity to larger towns in the 
South. If the executive and his wife 
can get into Atlanta for the weekend, 
he is pretty well content to sit out his 
recall to home office. And he knows 
that back there he is rated as a “comer” 
-for he does have charge of the com- 
pany’s newest and best plant. 

These plant managers find little to 
complain about in their work. But 
troubles are there. If the company has 
taken up sugar-coated offerings of tax 
moratoriums, free land, or construction 
assistance to build the new plant, the 
manager finds himself loaded down with 
what one Alabama plant manager calls 
“serious in-law trouble.”” Every decision 
he makes about layoffs, or other changes 
that might affect the plant town, are 
subject to review by the people who 
offered the inducements in the first 
place. It can mean trouble for any 
manager. &o 
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seapr J.1.CASE Co. 


~° 
continues to build with 


LURIA Buitdings 
P 


Oniy LURIA offers you the SPEED and ECONOMY of 
STANDARDIZATION ... plus all the ADAPTABILITY 
and DURABILITY ef CUSTOM-DESIGNED UNITS 


Tool & Pattern Shop 


For J. I. Case, famed manufacturer of farm machinery, a 
total of 19 Luria structural steel buildings! And Luria’s 
re-order record with other industrial leaders is equally 
Menvtacturing Bullding tor impressive ... because Luria Buildings deliver such im- 
1.1 Case Co, Anniston, Alabome pressive performance. Each structure surpasses the most 
stringent building codes. Each represents substantial 
savings. Each is adaptable to individual requirements. 
These are the reasons why Luria Standardized Build- 
ings can meet the needs of your expansion program. 
Discuss it with your Luria representative. 


1. L. Case Co., Burlington, lowe 


LURIA ENGINEERING Company | Platlorm Shed tor 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 
District Offices: ATLANTA «¢ PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON 
CHICAGO « WASHINGTON, D.C, « Plant; BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Butlding for Storage Building for J. . Case Co, 
1.1. Case Co., Stockton, California focine, Wisconsin 


LURIA Customers are REPEAT Customers 





YOU BENEFIT... 


by over 50 yeors of 
experience 
Revolvetor Uplifter Portable Elevator. 
Multiple use, multiple purpose 
Revolvator Uplifters. products of 
60 years of engineering know-how 
solve handling problems through- 
out all industry. Ideal for shop 
weege, Revolvator Uplifters also 
speed handjing in the shipping 
department with equal efficiency. 
The Uplifter te ideal when neo 
shipping dock ts available, Elec- 
trically-powered U plifter portable 
elevators are available in either 
“plug-in” or battery operated 
models, Write for information. 





REVOLVATOR CO. 


0711 Tennele Ave., 4. Bergen, H. J, 











SUCCESS 
BEGETS 
SUCCESS 


More industries—and a greater 
variety of industries—operate at 
o prof! in New York Stete than 
in any other. 


New York State is ready to give 
you facts about plant location 
sites. Learn about this free serv- 
ice by writing for your copy of 
our booklet “Industrial Loce Location 
Services."” Address inquiries to: 
New York State Department of 
Commerce, Albany 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


In Management 


Accountants Spot Tax Loophole, 
But Treasury May Nail It Up 


When the American Institute of Accountants met last week in 
New York to discuss tax planning for business policy, one of its 
speakers pointed out a possible tax loophole in the 1954 tax code. 
It involves the declining balance method of rapid depreciation. 
The law reads that if you have equipment of high resale value, 
such as automobiles, you can claim more depreciation in the first 
year than the difference between original cost and resale price. By 
selling this equipment at the end of the year, you can make a 
capital gain at the lower tax rate. 

Treasury Dept. may nail up the loophole when it issues its regu- 
lations interpreting the tax code. 


Industry Talent Scouts Thrive 
On the Current Business Boom 


Industry talent scouts have been multiplying. There are now 
over 20 executive recruiting firms in New York alone, most of 
them set up in the last year or two. 

These consultants say that today their clients usually are looking 
for general managers to control a wide range of operations. 

John L. Handy of Handy Associates, Inc., New York, reports 
that small companies are the ones shopping most aggressively for 
able men. And they are using as bait stock options, profit sharing, 
and high base salaries. 

Though business is booming for the recruiters, they are not 
without their special problems. Ward Howell, Ward Howell Asso- 
ciates, New York, said one of these is getting clients to realize that 
administrative skills are transferable from one industry to another. 
When the textile industry was in a recent slump, for example, a 
number of highly capable production men were forced into the 
job market. But, though companies in the metal stamping indus- 
try were crying for production executives, they wouldn't consider 
a man who wasn’t “in the trade.” But Howell believes this atti- 
tude is slowly changing. 

.: #38 


Management Briefs 


The life of the chief executive of an undisclosed manufacturing 
company is valued at $2.1-million. That's the figure the company 
asked New York Life Insurance Co. to write on a policy for its top 
officer, at a cost of $61,000. 


Directors of Cott Beverage mony New Haven, Conn., have 
agreed to acquire the Mission Dry Corp., Los Angeles, on a stock 
exchange basis. Combined yearly sales of the two soft drink com- 
panies total $8.3-million. 


Columbia University Graduate School of Business is the recipi- 
ent of $650,000 from the Ford Foundation. Of the sum, about 
$250,000 will be used to support studies in financial accounting. 
The remainder is earmarked for studies in international business 
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CBS-Columbia’s new television set with Sweep Tuning 
Paul McCobb designed cabinets in perky decorator colors 
finished with Sullvyne-Clad® Metal Lamina‘e* . can't 


scratch or stain . . . never needs polishing. »p, 


atents pending 


SUPPLIES THE FINISHING TOUCH 


Sullvyne-Clad® Metal Laminate is the sensational new process which puts a 
beautiful, durable finish on products before they're made. Here is a pre-fin- 
ished sheet—a virtually indestructible bond of vinyl plastic on satel you 
can bend, stamp or deep-draw. Sullvyne-Clad in its variety of rich, decora- 
tive designs al colors provides a protective coating ten times thicker than 
any conventional finish, facilitates production and slashes service costs, 


Sullvyne® Plastics for Accessories 


This versatile material in its striking pat- 
terns and colors has opened new horizons 
for manufacturers of handbags and acces- 
sories. Supplying style and glamour at 
relatively low cost, Sullvyne puts the 
finishing touch on modern ensembles. 


TOO! 


O'Sullivan Heels and Soles 


Manufacturers of America’s finest foot- 
wear give their products the finishing 
touch with “America’s No. | Heel . . . and 
Sole.”’ O'Sullivan at the bottom of a good 
shoe prov ides extra comfort, extra wearing 
quality, extra beauty. 


Your Shoe Repairman 


There is an expert shoe repairman in your 
ows neighborhood who is the best friend 
your shoe ever had. Using O'Sullivan 
products, he gives your feet new comfort 
and your shoes new life .. . puts the finish 
ing touch to good grooming. 


If any of these products can serve your business, write: OSULLIVAN RUBBER CORP., WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 





“Thats what we need-a drum 





that sells like a poster!”* 


A. idea isn't good unless it works. 


Crown Central Petroleum Corporation had 
the idea~a “natural” for their business—to 
put actual photographs of every popular 
make car and truck on their shipping drums, 
plus a colorful background, The idea sounded 
good—-but maybe too costly, or impossible. 


The next step was also a “natural”—taking 
the problem to Rheem, the pioneers of litho- 
graphed drums and pails. In a matter of 
weeks, Rheem was delivering the drums 

proving that no design is too complicated or 


(MTRAL PETROLEMM LORPOF 


costly for the Rheemcote process. Proving, 
too, that the idea was a good one, since the 
Crown Corporation says it is now “deliver- 
ing more premium motor oil in every one of 
our expanding sales divisions.” 


Hundreds of leading companies are using 
colorful Rheemcote drums. Why not yours? 
Any design, in any number of colors, is yours 
for pennies per drum. For complete informa- 
tion, write to our nearest office—or to Rheem 
Manufacturing Company, 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


YOU CAN RELY ON 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


‘He's just spotted another 


Rheomeote Lithographed Poster Drum 


RICHMOND AND SOUTH GATE, CALIF. HOUSTON, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, LINDEN, N. J. AND SPARROWS POINT. MD 





LABOR 


In Congress: Truce on T-H 


@ instead, Administration and labor groups will 
be out to win political credit by pressing wider social issues. 


@ Neither side has enthusiasm for a fruitless fight 


over Taft-Hartley. 


@ in Senate, Illinois’ Democrat Paul H. Douglas 
will direct most of the labor subcommittee hearings. 


The Eisenhower Administration and 
union labor groups are lining up their 
legislative recommendations for Con- 
gress next year. Both sides will concen- 
trate on a batch of social issues rather 
than battle futilely over changes in the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

While there will be much of the 
usual talk about the controversial labor 
relations statute, the enthusiasm that’s 
needed to foment action is missing on 
all sides. The political combination of 
an almost evenly divided Congress and 
an election year makes it clear that the 
legislators aren't going to get bogged 
down with this issue, 

Instead, the 1956 emphasis will be 
on programs where there’s already an 
area of agreement and which have a 
public appeal that could reflect political 
credit on the proponents. While they 
may not agree on the approach, the Ad- 
ministration and the Democrats, backed 
by union politicians, will be pushing 
these legislative moves: 

* Welfare and Pension Funds—After 
two years of Congressional investigation 
into mishandling and racketeering in 
multimillion-dollar union welfare funds. 
Congress is about ready to suggest 
methods to police fund operations. La- 
bor Secy. James P. Mitchell is comin 
up with Administration proposals, ol 
AFL and CIO unions have already 
agreed to go along with limited controls. 
* Depressed Areas—Pres. Eisenhower's 
economic advisers are drawing up a 
“Point Four” policy to extend technical 
and financial aid to chronically de- 
pressed sections that have been unable 
to advance with the economy. Illinois 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas is leading a 
Democratic program, backed by + Ba 
for more drastic help through loans, 
grants, retraining of unemployed, and 
cther federal commitments. 

¢ Social Security—All sides are behind 
changes in the Social Security law to in- 
crease benefits to widows and the per- 
manently disabled, and to extend bene- 
fits to other groups. Differences will 
hinge on whether to liberalize changes 
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in such measures passed by the House 
last session, or to water down the pro- 
visions. 

¢ Hopes for Action—With the unanim- 
ity of program, if not of method, there’s 
a pod | ance that Congress will take 
action on all three fronts. But it will 
come only after extended hearings 
where differences will be emphasized as 
much as agreements. 

When it comes to specific labor 
issues, the disagreements will be more 
pointed, thus making the chances for 
action unlikely. 

The federal wage-hour law will be a 
focal point for trouble. This law was 
the basis for the only major Congres- 
sional labor action last year, when 
Congress voted a $1 minimum wage to 
go into effect next March 1. The new 
debate will center on extending the 
law's coverage to presently exempt work- 
ers. 

Secy. Mitchell is virtually committed 
to seeking greater coverage, and his de 
partment is now in the throes of de 
termining what eos to suggest. 
Meanwhile Sen. Douglas is preparing 
his own suggestions, and he plans to 
call hearings of his Senate Labor Sub 
committee on the matter. Labor unions 
are backing Douglas. But except for 
a few specific umions such as the ex 
empted AFL Retail Clerks, they are 
comparatively lukewarm on the matter. 
Most of those outside the minimum 
es agrees workers. 
¢ Catching Up—The Administration 
also plans to return to Congress with 
several liberalizing but non-controversial 
measures that were by-passed last ses- 
sion. One bill, with AFL craft union 
backing, seeks to clear up the eight 
hour law so that the government will be 
committed to paying overtime rates on 
federal projects after 40 hours a week. 
The present law provides for overtime 
only after 8 hours a day. It puts no 
limits on the number of hours per week 
that can be worked without overtime 
premium pay. 

Other measures are directed at im 


proving conditions for government-con- 
trolled workers through the District of 
Columbia unemployment compensation 
and disability laws, and improving job- 
less benefits for longshoremen and har- 
bor workers. One objective is to enact 
laws that could serve as a model for the 
states. 

Another Mitchell bill will seek to 
grant judicial review of the Labor Sec- 
retary’s decisions on whether a state is 
in conformity with federal rules on 
unemployment compensation pay- 
ments. This is an infrequent issue and 
it developed because of a pending case 
in which the state of California has 
been challenged for non-conformity 
(BW—Aug.6'55,p128). California now 
would have no legal redress from 
Mitchell’s ruling if he found the state 
acted illegally. 

There's some sentiment among union 
leaders to make Taft-Hartley a big issue 
in Congress. To make the first test of 
the effectiveness of the merged AFL- 
CIO, they would like particularly to hit 
at section 14-B, which permits states to 
outlaw the union shop. However, the 
sentiment to steer clear of Congress and 
take Taft-Hartley to the voters in the 
Presidential elections will probably pre- 
vail. 
¢ Douglas Is Boss—The labor issues in 
the coming Congressional session will 
center in the Senate, and predominantly 
in the hands of Miinois’ Douglas, He'll 
run at least two public hearings—with a 
chance of at least two others. 

Even before the session begins, the 
welfare fund investigation will come up 
again. Douglas plans further hearings 
later this month. They'll probably in- 
clude a probe of the funds of the giant 
AFL ‘Teamsters and United Mine 
Workers. Douglas’ deadline for col- 
lecting information is now set at the 
end of January. 

In preliminary findings, Douglas’ 
group has estimated that nearly 12-mil 
lion workers are covered by some sort 
of health protection, at a $5-billion-a- 
year cost to employers. The hearings 
disclosed details of maladministration, 
outright dishonesty, ineffective controls, 
and general inability of union-employer 
representatives to handle the programs. 

Without committing himself to a 
solution, Douglas has suggested three 
possible methods of control: (1) regis- 
tration and full disclosure of fund de- 
tails with a federal agency, (2) periodic 
federal inspection and supervision, and 
(3) stricter control through Taft-Hartley. 

Mitchell's Labor Dept. survey, while 
incomplete, is leaning toward a sin- 
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URANCE, SEE YOUR HOMETOWN AGENT! 


quauiry PROPERTY INS 


FOR 


the bill came to $2,042 803, 288 


paid by THE HOME. 


ch 





When it comes time to collect, 

you realize the value of good insurance. 

Many thousands of people—homeowners, businessmen, formers— 

have made this discovery about The Home Insurance Company. Through the 
burning of cities, windstorms and other disasters, The Home hos 

paid—big losses and small—p:omptly and fairly 

The value of the services of The Home can be measured by the size of the bill~ 
over two billion dollars paid out in losses since 1853. 

Equally important have been the human, devoted and skilled services 

of the agents of The Home. Without them, this record 

could never have been attained. 


For your protection, it's wise to see your own Home agent. 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE - MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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gle recommendation—public disclosure 
through annual reports to the govern- 
ment. AFL and CIO unions agree that 
such information should be made pub- 
lic, 

¢ Internal “Point Four’—Douglas also 
plans open hearings late in January on 
the distressed area bill. He's already ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with preliminary 
reports on what to expect from the Ad- 
ministration—but here again the method 
is the issue in dispute. 

Administration agencies are currently 
making se ape to Eisenhower ad 
visers on how to implement their 
“Point Four” idea—and at this point 
the issue is unsettled. But preliminary 
suggestions fall into two lines: (1) tech 
nical aid to the communities, and (2) 
financial assistance that would have to 
be at least matched by the comimunity. 
Retraining of workers at federal expense 
is not being talked up in the initial 


— 

Douglas, on the other hand, already 
has a bill drawn up that would require 
the Labor Secretary to provide retrain 
ing, make additional jobless payments 
to the long-term unemployed, use fed- 
eral loans and grants for public con- 
struction of new industrial plants, and 
make gifts of surplus food. 

Both the Administration and Doug- 
las are agreed that a new, separate 
agency should be set up to guide the 
program. They agree, too, on the 
principle of placing federal contracts 
in those areas as much as possible. 
¢ NLRB Questions—Besides hearings 
on the wage-hour law, Douglas may also 
lead a proposed investigation into Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board practices. 
At labor's prodding, liberal Democrats 
in Congress have agreed to look into the 
NLRB ’s jurisdictional rules, with an eve 
to revoking by law the Board’s new 
program for limiting its own author- 
ity. 

If the investigation comes off, how- 
ever, it’s expected to develop into a 
heated debate without follow-up legisla- 
tion. It’s primarily a political matter 
that is both too complex and too con- 
troversial for Congress to take all the 
way through. 

Labor's politicians are planning to ex 
‘tec almost as much effort on general 
egislation coming up next year. AFL 
and CIO legislative teams are working 
jointly to complete the AFL-CIO legis- 
lative program for approval at the joint 
convention early next month. 

Particular emphasis will be on taxes, 
with a reduction for the lower and mid- 
die income groups, school aid and high- 
way bills, public power and natural gas 
bills. Labor's politicians have put aside 
their special-interest labor measures for 
the coming session. They'll concen- 
trate their newly joined power in the 
issues that will make up the major po- 
litical fights of the 1956 Congress. eno 
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Here you are. To meet the need for truly 
low-cost microfilming, here is a complete 
new line of machines from Bell & 
Howell and Burroughs. 


MICRO-TWIN RECORDER- 
READER: For less than you might 
expect to pay for a recorder alone, you 
get a complete microfilm recorder and 
reader in one unit! It records as fast as it 
can be fed—by hand or automatically. 
Photographs documents front and back 
(simultaneously, if you wish). Full-size 
facsimiles can be made in the reader and 
developed without a darkroom. 


NEW MODEL 205 RECORDER: The 
Micro-Twin without the reader. If your 
operation makes it desirable to use sep- 
| arate recorders, this is your unit. It has 
» all of the features of the Micro-Twin, 


" 


MODEL 205 RECORDER 


* x 
eat * 
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but instead of the reader, you get extra 
work space on the top of the cabinet. 


NEW MODEL 206 READER: This isa 
simple, low-cost unit for convenient use 
where readers are required in locations 
removed from the recorder, Compact 
and portable (weighs only 16 pounds), 
it projects 8-, 16- or 35-mm film. 


You have your choice of 37 to 1 or 24 to 
1 magnification with interchangeable 
lenses. The projector head swivels full 
circle so that the image can be turned 
upright on the screen regardiess of its 
position on the film. 


Now—haven't you waited long enough 
for the advantages of microfilming? To 
do something about it, call our branch 
listed in the phone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


MICRO-TWIN RECORDER-READER 


Belle Howell Bu rroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin” are trade-marks. 





Everyone knows that labor unions are big business; 
but not everybody knows how these big enterprises 
ore run. When the Teamsters Union opened its 
new headquarters in Washington, the $6-million 
building made quite a picture (right). Here is a 
look, inside that structure, at the way the nation’s 


largest union is run. 


How the Biggest Union Ticks 


Ihe headquarters of any interna 
tional union strives for the same oper 
iting efhiciency that is the goal of the 
companies with which it bargains 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL)—the nation’s largest 
labor union—is typical. It differs from 
other unions in some of its functions, 
but there’s a pattern that runs through 
each day's operations that can be found 
in any union headquarters across the 
country 

Following the officers and staff of 
the Teamsters’ new, richly designed 
headquarters just below Capitol Hill 
in Washington on a usual work-day 
discloses the usual events: Secretaries 
irrive early, open mail and prepare the 
boss's desk, visitors come for appoint- 
ments, board rooms are filled periodi- 
cally for conferences, phone calls light 


= 


} 
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TOP STAFF meets (above) to confer with Pres. Dave Beck (picture at right). 


up the switchboard—and there's the us- 
ual time-out for sociability with fellow 
workers. ; 

But one major difference between a 
union end a business office is quickly 
evident: The labor headquarters is not 
the operating control center but a 
service function for the local unions 
and their members. 

This is particularly true of the Team 
sters, whose 1.4-million members fan 
out in almost every state and major 
city in the U.S. in scages of different 
kinds of jobs, but combine in their 
own localities in one of the Team 
sters’ 856 local unions. 

*¢ Coordinator—It's the job of Dave 
Beck, general president of the Team 
sters, the union's 13-man_ exccutive 
board, and headquarters specialists to 


serve these locals, Beck and the lead. 


A typical 


agenda: reports, policymaking, appointments, organizing, finance. 
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ership team supply everything from 
policy guidance to stationery—but their 
control is limited 

Bargaining and strikes—the bread 
and butter functions—are virtually al- 
wavs handled by the individual local, 
or teams of locals in a particular area. 
But there’s one big hitch. The inter- 
national, with a $35-million bank ac- 
count, holds the purse strings on strike 
benefits, and a local must conform 
with the Teamsters constitution before 
its striking members can collect $15 
weekly benefits. 

Other union operations are more 
easily centralized. Organizing, the cur- 
rent No. | activity of ‘Teamsters officers, 
is handled at the top level and fanned 
out throughout the country. Another 
major function is to develop. political 
influence, Legislative agents lobby in 
Congress for favorite bills and against 
others 

Beck, like any union president, 1s 
his organization’s spokesman to the 
membership and to the public. He's 
responsible for keeping the vast net- 
work of Teamsters locals in line with 
the international’s programs. 

This means supplying guidance on 
wage policy, with the heip of a re- 
search staff that has access te federal 
and other union figures; it requires 
joint programs worked out with presi 
dents of other unions that can be put 
in practice in the field; it means set 
tling disagreements that break out be 
tween Teamsters locals in the same 
territory. And it demands a carefully 
nurtured program to keep the union 
and its policies consistently in the pub 
lic eve 

lo do so, Beck has surrounded him 
self with a staff of professionals— 
attorneys, accountants, financial ad 
visers, former newsmen, and other 
experts. But when it comes to the 
bread and butter work, the jobs are 
assigned to former union members who 
have come up the ranks—and who 
know their territories and the indus- 
tries they've dealt with. (Turn to page 
136.) 
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> Engineering minute-men mobilize 
- — to cut flood-caused downtime 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT pro- 
vides improved equipment to meet 
tomorrow’s increasing demands 


When tropical fury flooded the Northeast sea- 
board, damaged industrial equipment had to be 
replaced or repaired fast if the region were to 
dig out of its economic dilemma. What services 
could G.E. offer to relieve the personal and 
industrial crisis? 

Within hours, G-E apparatus was flown and 
trucked in. Two 50-hp motors were dispatched 
in record time to pump water to a city which 
had only a 40-hour supply left. As the threat to 
personal life lessened, the back-breaking in- 
dustrial rehabilitation was begun. Vital con- 
trols, transformers and other electrical appara- 
tus were specially manufactured, in many 
cases, on a round-the-clock basis. 

G-E Field-service Engineers furnished the on- 
the-spot know-how necessary to remove, repair 
and replace complex electrical apparatus. To 
expedite the work of these Field-service Engi- 
neers, emergency Service Shops were added to 
the existing G-E repair facilities backed up by 
G-E manufacturing facilities across the nation. 


Field-service Engineering like this is one of the 
many services available to you through General 
Electric's Apparatus Sales Division—for rou- 
tine or emergency service. Maintenance Service 
helps protect your equipment investment 
throughout the life of the equipment. In addi- 
tion, General Electric Product Development, 
Application and Analytical Engineering, and 
Project Co-ordination assure that you will get 
the right equipment properly applied and in- 
stalled on schedule. 

Whether you are a direct user of electrical 
apparatus or whether you incorporate electrical 
components in your end product, the local 
General Electric Apparatus Sales Representa- 
tive can put these engineering services to work 
for you. Why not contact him early in your 
planning? Meanwhile, for the full story on G-E 
engineering services, write for brochure GED- 
2244 to General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady 5, New York. 6TLABA 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


THESE G-E ENGINEERING SERVICES HELP PROTECT YOUR EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT 
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APPLICATION ENGINEERING combines lat- 
est products into efficient electrical sys- 
tems designed to meet your specific needs 
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PROJECT CO-ORDINATION plans 


deliveries to simplify purchasing 
and speed construction schedules 


latest equipment to solve complex system 
problems, cuts time used in system design 


MAINTENANCE SERVICE helps 
keep your plant electric equip- 
ment operating at peak efficiency 








FIELD-SERVICE ENGINEERING fa- 
cilitates equipment installation, 
speeds start-ups, trains personnel 
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Executive suite gets started on the day's work. 
James “Jimmy” Hoffa (second from right), Team- 
sters vice-president and storm center, flies in for a 
conference with Beck on jurisdictional troubles 
with ClO Brewery Workers. 


Warehouse division director Sam 
Baron (left) discusses campaign 
to orgonize A&P workers with 
administrative assistont Robert 
Graham 


Edword Flynn (foreground), re- 
sponsible for Eastern states, shows 
plans for o joint Teamsters-Ma- 
chinists drive to crganize gas sta- 
tions. 
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Officials Dave Beck (left), Einar Mohn (right), and William Griffin confer on union labels. (Turn to page 138.) 
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THE TRAVELER'S FRIEND 


Travelers Checks 


What a wonderful bodyguard to have along! 
Whether you're traveling here at home or 
yvigating the globe, you'll have 

tant protection for your travel funds 

1s carry Netional City Bank Travelers 
Spendable everywhere just like 

it sater to carry, because you get a 

refund if these checks are lost or stolen. 
t75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


NEW BRUNING 
COPYFLEX “100° 


Versatile, desk top copying 
machine gives direct copies 
in sec s! 


sag8e*° 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 


4700 Montrose Avenve * Chicago 41, Illinois 


THINK 


of “clues” 

in BUSINESS WEEK 

‘it's classified advertising) 
when you have executive 
or junior executive posi- 
tions to fill 


Information? 
Just Write: 


“clues” 
BUSINESS WEEK 

330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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CLERICAL EMPLOYEES, hired through personnel tests, make up the bulk of man- 
power and womanpower in the union's richly decorated building near Capitol Hill. 
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MIMEOGRAPH room is nerve 
center for organization-wide 
communications with local units 
and for publicity material. 


MAIL ROOM dispatches forms 


record books, 


oficial documents to all constituent 


branches. It’s part of union's service function for the union's 1.4-million members. 
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BUSINESS MACHINES keep 
a running audit on union's fi- 
nances. This is an important 
function, since headquarters 
holds the purse strings on a raft 
of activities. (Turn to page 140.) 
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MANAGERS: 
CONSERVE CAPITAL ! 


You can install a 
CUSTOM-ENGINEERED 
Stromberg-Carison sound system 
on a long term LEASE 


Consider these advantages: 

1. You need not borrow or appropri- 
ate one cent for capital invest- 
ment. Lease payments are busi- 
ness expenses, 

. You bypass obsolescence problems 
throughout the whole term of 
your lease—no “write-offs,” 

3. Leases are renewable. 

4. Expert engineers, not on your 
payroll, will plan, install, and 
maintain your system, 

If you would like complete informa- 

tion tailored to your needs and 

wishes, just write or send the coupon 
to summon our trained, authorized 
representative. Naturally, no obliga- 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


»* GEMERAL OYRAMICS CORPORATION 


Sound Equipment Division 


1202 Clifford Ave., Rochester 21, N.Y. 


Please have your representative contact 
me with information on your Sound 
and Intercommunication Systems lease 
plan. 


PIEM NAME 


ADDEESS 


(TITLe) 
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You Get Things Done 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Graphic Picture of your operations— 
spotlighted in color. You see what is 
happening. Saves you time, prevents 
errors. Simple and Flexibie. Easy to 
operate. Write on cards and snap in 
grooves. ideal for Production, Sales, 
Scheduling, Inventory, Etc. Made of 
metal. Compact and attractive. 


Full Price 549" with Cords 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. 8-400 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd St. * New York 36, N.Y. 


Business executives 
£" appreciate the prestige 
associated with this smart 
Central Park hotel... 
conveniently located to business 
an@ entertainment centers. 
All rooms witty television, many 
are air-cOnditioned. 
Single from $l10¢ Double from $13 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 
Chicago Office--Central 6-6846 ; 
Teletype~N. Y. 1-3076 \ 


TIESSTEXX 
.J. HOUSE 


on.the.park 


Vincent |, Coyle, Vice President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
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WORKING CONDITIONS are 
a union concern. In its head- 
quarters, it has tried to provide 
the best. The picture above is 
inside the Powder Room, 


She's engaged! Office parties are 
encouraged, and Beck makes a 


point of attending when he’s 
free, 


Sey 
a 


ROOFTOP is used in fair weather for the morning and afternoon coffee breaks. Despite 
the boss's hectic schedule, there’s usually a little time out for sociability, 
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Harmony at NLRB 


Labor Relations Board 
is operating like a happy 
family, despite its two-Re- 
publicans, two-Democroats. 


Since August, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has functioned with only 
four members—two holdover Democrats 
and two Republican appointees. But, 
according to Acting Chmn. Philip Ray 
Rodgers, the board is “getting along 
remarkablv well.” 

Rodgers is a serious candidate for the 
job he now holds on an interim basis. 
In that respect, he has run into strong 
opposition from labor, as “anti-union” 
in his leanings In recent speeches, 
Rodgers has set out to refute reports 
that NLRB is hampered by a “pro- 
nounced schism separating the four 
members of the board’’~and at the 
same time to scotch union charges that 
he himself is anti-labor. 

There are signs that he has had 
some success. Five construction unrons 
have rallied behind Rodgers and the 
California leadership of the powerful 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters (AFL) last 
week gave him a “clean bill of health.” 
¢ Board Unanimity—According to Red- 
gers’ defense of NLRB, during 1954 
and 1955—the only years during which 
Eisenhower appointees have been iden- 
tified with the board—NLRB issued de- 
cisions in 536 contested unfair-labor- 
practice cases and in 3,197 representa- 
tion cases 

¢ Of the 536 unfair-labor-practice 
cases, 422 or 80% were decided unani- 
mously. Of the remainder, only 17 or 
3% showed a division along “political 
or philosophical” lines, Rodgers said. 

¢ Of the 3,197 representation 
cases, 3,071 or 96% were decided unan- 
imously and “political” voting was 
evident in only 14 or less than 1%. 

e Of the total 3,733 contested 
cases of all types, 3,493 or about 94% 
were decided unanimously. In only 31 
cases or less than 1%, Rodgers said, 
has the vote of the board been divided 
along political lines. 
¢ No Impasses—NLRB concentrated 
on policy questions before Guy Farmer 
left the chairmanship in late August. 
Making a last use, for a time, of a 
full five-man membership, it managed 
to resolve all cases in which contro- 
versial issues might be involved 

No new policy cases have required 
board attention—yet. In the past, how- 
ever, it has been customary for boards 
to deal with clear-cut cases while there 
is a vacancy. Whether that’s being 
done now or not, Rodgers says “not one 
single case is now stymied at the board 
level.” exo 
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© ‘YELLOW PAGES’ 


help these trade-marks 
make sales on Main Street! 


Hundreds of trade-marks like these are in the ‘Yellow 
Pages’ of classified telephone directories. Advertisers 
using national Trade Mark Service have found it 
builds more sales for their dealers. 


These sales-wise advertisers know that their trade- 
mark headings over dealer listings in the ‘Yellow 
Pages’ bring retailers and prospects together. 

Let ‘s'rade Mark Service work for you on Main 
Street U.S.A. straight across the nation in more than 
44 million directories ... or in selected markets, 





GF OS a 
A trained Trade Mark Service representative will be glad to give you all 
the interesting facts. Just call him ot the Bell Telephone Business Office. 
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Vacuum-Hormed... Lressure Hormed 


packaging 


om | ‘* Franklin E-Z Tach Faucet 
N ‘. , Handles, by Shaw-Randall 
: | = Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
— 75, ud 
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puts your product in selling shape! 
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Vacuum-formed packaging with transparent Acetate in getting more facts about vacuum forming, before 
is producing the most effective containers on store you go ahead, get in touch with the Celanese Product 
counters today. Development Department. You will be given informa- 
Formed Acetate tion about probable costs, and put in touch with fabri- 


@ is completely protective to merchandise cators. Use the coupon below. 

® offers full product visibility Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 
® is ideal solution for multi-part products Newark 5,N.J. Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical 
& is economical Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. 


@ will accommodate short or long runs. "Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


These are the solid reasons that account for the mush- 

rooming popularity of vacuum-formed packaging. * 
Every day finds new applications—new selling ideas— 

developing from this sure-fire packaging method. If PLASTICS 


you have a packaging problem—-if you are interested 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 








Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 129-K, 
290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


[) Send me vacuum and pressure forming information. [] | am interested in packaging 








: piencsinel a — (type of product). 
[) | am interested in formed displays. (] | am interested in forming machinery. 
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Buticaps, by Mechanical Products, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Glover's Puppy Capsules, by the Valley-National Corp., Milldale, Conn. 
¥ LaCross Pedi Trimmer, by Plastic Artisans, White Plains, N. Y. 
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A NEW* 
Employee Christmas 
Package 


What's in it for your ees? A full-scale 
Group insurance program, inclu Life insurance 
with Accidental Death benefit, Weekly Indemnity 
insurance for loss of time through nonoccupational 
accident or illness for your employees. 


Hospital, Surgical and Medical benefits, Labora- 


tory and X-Ray, Supplemental Accident and Polio 
benefits for your employees and their dependents. 


What's in it for you? Better work from better em- 
ployees because they know that being on your pay- 
roll means full-scale Group insurance for them and 
their families. 


*Soon available in many states. See your local Travelers agent or broker. 


pCO 
“ 


Tell us about your 10-to-24 Group Plans. 
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YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 156, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including + Life + Accident + Group ° 
Automobile + Casualty + Fire 





Two-Way Victory 

Tennessee coal settle- 
ment pleases both sides— 
but TVA plant's coal will 
cost more. 


A two-month strike ended in Ten- 
nessee’s Sequatchie Valley coal fields 
this week with a rare settlement—one 
that gives both labor and management 
most of what they wanted. 

The Sequatchie Valley mines—a 
few mechanized operations but mostly 
small independent mines—sell most 
of their coal production to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. TVA’s big 
Widows Creek steam plant in northern 
Alabama normally uses coal at a rate 
of 7,000 tons a day, or 2.5-million tons 
a year obtained in the area. 
¢ Squeeze—When the United Mine 
Workers won an immediate $1.20- 
aay raise and $40 more vacation pay 
annually, the southern ‘Tennessee 
mines were caught in a_ cost-price 
squeeze. Production of most of the 
mines is under contract to two prime 
contractors selling coal to TVA-the 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 
and ‘Tennessee Consolidated Coal. The 
sale price is fixed by contracts. 

lhe two prime producers agreed to 
meet the UMW -negotiated terms. 
Some 200 small independents employ- 
ing 5,000 said they couldn’t and stay 
in business. They shut down their 
mines on Labor Day. Idled miners 
picketed contractors’ mines, shutting 
them down, too. The strategy was to 
cut off coal to TVA and pressure the 
Authority into paying enough to cover 
higher labor costs. 
¢ In the Middle—TVA said the dis 
pute was one between miners and 
operators, with the Authority involved 
“only as an innocent third party.” It 
said that its contract permits price ad- 
justments for “general wage increases 
or other changes in the cost of mining 
coal.” Under this clause it said it would 
pay 12¢ a ton more for coal. Operators 
contended this wouldn’t be enough. 

When TVA coal reserves dropped 
to a 30-day supply (the normal is 60) 
the Authority began bringing in coal 
by barge from western Kentucky. 
Faced with possible future tonnage 
losses to suppliers outside the Sequat- 
chie Valley, the two major coal sup- 
pliers last week offered subcontractors 
20¢ a ton more for coal. Small mines 
signed with UMW and reopened. 

There stili may be repercussions. 
Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) recently 
accused UMW of trying to “club 
I'VA into paying more for coal than 
it has legally contracted te pay.” He 
promised to probe “this coercion.” xo 
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SEE OVER 500 EXHIBITS 


COMMERCIAL 
MUSEUM 


Men in the know—and who want to stay in the know—about 
the newest cost-saving, production -increasing equipment, 
materials and methods are aware that there is no oppor- 
tunity like the EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES to catch up on what’s new! Over 500 information- 
packed exhibits await you here. Experienced technical 
representatives will show you how the latest in materials 
and equipment can help you. You get—first-hand—an up-to- 
date picture of the changes and improvements that affect 


your business. Just one helpful idea that you get from 
this Exposition can profit you over and over again! 


Plan NOW to attend and bring your key men to this great 
EXPOSITION ...write today for free advance registration 
and forms for hotel accommodations to 


MANAGEMENT, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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when in Europe fly BEA 


in Europe's finest air fleet 


It is a new experience in air travel 
to fly in the BEA Viscount 
powered by its four Rolls-Royce 
turbo-prop engines; or in the 
high-winged Elizabethan 


with its picture windows. 


BEA serves more than 

50 cities in Europe, the 
Mediterranean and North Africa 
~—and plays host to more Americans 
than any other European airline. 


REDUCED FARES TO EUROPE. All trans 
atlantic airlines are now 


| reduced fares if you 
abe rou family to aera E YOUR TRAVEL 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


General Seles Agents in USA., Canada, Central and South Americas 
British Oversees Alrways Corporation. 





TACKOGFEPINS oon so sn020 wings tor yous 


1. Cut truck repair bills 
2. Give you closer driver supervision 
3. Make drivers sofety-conscious 


The Tachograph is a recording speedometer 
which mounts on your truck's ; 
It automatically records the following in 
formation on an easy-to-read, wax 

chart: Whee truck started —How fast it 


Wadner Electric Grporation 6460 piymoutn Ave, st 


Please send « copy ef Bulletin SU-3. 


Meme ond Position — 
Compeny 

Addrew 

City 


146 Lahor 


traveled — When truck was in motion — 
When it — How long truck idied 
and Distance ween 
Send this coupon today! We're sure you'd 
like to know more about the Tachog 
. the many ways it can help you 
your tr trucking jon safer, more eco- 
~-$ ~~ Pill out the cou 
below. ocean bow it to us and Bulletin SU-3 
.it gives the whole Tachograph story. 


Louis 14, wo! 





LABOR BRIEFS 


Samue! L. H. Burk, formerly di- 
rector of personnel for General Foods 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass, is new in 
dustrial relations director for the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers. A 
friendly, light-hearted man whose 
affability sometimes disguises a sharp 
intelligence, Burk brings a reputation 
for getting along with unions to an 
NAM post that the unions have long 
regarded with suspicion. 

~ 
Summing up, Vice-Pres. Nixon said 
last week that the recent national con- 
ference oa employment bias (BW—Oct. 
29°55,p162) reached three conclusions: 
(1) the real problem is not bias in 
hiring but in promotions; (2) fears of 
trouble in the South over the federal 
program weren't borne out; and (3) 
it’s evident that a policy against bias 
must come from top management. 

- 
Fighting its indictment on charges of 
using union funds for political pur- 
poses, the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
argues that federal law doesn’t bar such 
spending as UAW did in 1954. The 
union also contends that the provisions 
that do cover labor spending are un 
constitutional. UAW was indicted in 
Michigan under the federal Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

. 
Strike losses in the first nine months 
of 1955 were lower than in any other 
post-World War II year except 195] 
and 1954, the Labor Dept. reported 
last week. Through the end or Sep- 
tember, 3,350 work stoppages had cost 
20.1-million man-days. In 1954, man- 
days lost totaled 19-million; in 1951, 
17.5-million. The Labor Dept called 
the 1955 figures a “remarkably geod 
strike record” because of the large 
number of “very major contracts” that 
were reopened or renegotiated. 
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Make a Better Impress 


3M Photo Offset Plates can upgrade your 
internal print jobs... and save you money! 





Do your company-printed materials work 
for you... or against you? Each job your 
internal print shop turns out is, in effect, a 
representative of your company. Attractive, 
quality work forms a positive, favorable reaction. 
Poor printing leaves a poor impression. And 
you can’t produce quality offset printing with- 
out quality plates. 

That's reason enough to join the hundreds of 
firms who have switched 100% to 3M Brand 
Photo Offset Plates. 


3M are the perfect plates for perfect printing 
. .. at low cost. Because they are Pre-Sensitized 
they save valuable time—actually go from pack- 
age to press in minutes, Because they are All. 

luminum, they put an end to money-wasting 
weg wen often encountered with zinc plates. 

ut, best of all, 3M Brand Plates’ super-smooth 
grainiess surface assures you of flawless repro- 
duction—the sharp highlights, smooth solids 
and fine tonal gradations that say ‘foremost 
quality”. . . chat make a better impression! 


ion! 


eteeceeeccccceeecseseseseseosee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY eececccccceceseseseeseseeeseee 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., DEPT. BG-115S, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


3M Photo Offset Plates 


b 
World's Largest Selling Pre-Sensitized All-Aluminum Photo Offset Plates 


Please send me your free booklet on Offset Plates. 


| eT eS. ann aN 


ET 


Press Position 





Company 





pS eee 


City a 


"3M" ts o registered trod rk of Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co, St. Poul 6, Minnesote. General Export 99 Park Avenve, Mew York 16, M. Y. in Canoda: London, Ontario. 
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THE MODERN APPROAG 
TO PROBLEM SOLV | 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


by SNELL 


FOR PROFITS 
PROGRESS 
PRESTIGE 





iF 


You Have a,Problem 
inquire about our services 
without cost or obligation 


= 
Today's Research Pays 
Tomorrow's Dividends 


Foctor D. Qnoll. Ine 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CHEMISTS + ENGINEERS 
29 W. 15 St. Mew York 11, WN. Y. 


WA 4-6800 
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“Materials Handling COSTS 
REDUCED..... PROVE IT” 


Be glad to, if you will invite Gemar Associates’ 
consulting maeterials handling engineers to 
make @ preliminary survey of your plant. There 
is no cherge. In our initial report, we will ap- 
praise your existing methods and tell you what 
savings can be realized through more efficient 
materials handling. An estimate of the cost 
will be included also. Coll us today, or write 
fer additional information 





Gemar Absseciates 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 


over 26 yeors experience 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Prices Received by Farmers 


Down to a 15-Year Low 


Average prices received by farmers for 
their products fell in October to the 
lowest levels in 15 years, after an almost 
continuous slide since 1951. The aver- 


changed. Consequently, the parity ratio 
dropped to 82—also a 15-year low. 
The September-to-October drop in 


the average resulted chiefly from a fall in 











GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 





prices for hogs (BW—Nov.5'55,p178), 
cattle, corn, cotton, and apples. Average 
farm products prices in October stood 
26.5% below the peak of February, 
1951, when the index reached 313. 


age, as reported by the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, was 2% below September, 5% 
below the index for October, 1954. 
Prices paid by farmers for items used 
in production, however, remained un- 


Biiem latiticelalecie wllacale ties 


AK 
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Still Growing Fast 


Continuing their steady growth, sales 
of life insurance to American families 
for the first nine months of this year 


pushed ahead of the same period last 
year by 25%. The total far the first three 
quarters of 1955 was well over $34-bil 
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lion. This includes $3.7-billion for Sep- 
tember, a record for the month. Count- 
ed in the totals are all types of life in- 
surance — regular life, group insurance, 
and industrial. But excluded is credit 
life insurance, which covers borrowers 
in the event of death. 

The increase in purchases of life in- 


surance reflects a growth in individual 
policies and a spectacular rise in group 
policies over the past few _— The 
purchase of $6,756-million of group life 
imsurance on federal employees in Oc- 
tober last year shoved the total for 1954 
79% ahead of the figure for the year 
before. 


Net Change in Savings 


Quarterly Averages— 


Piggy Banks Hit a Streak of Lean 


Individuals reduced their net worth 
by $500-million in the second quarter 
of this year, says the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. This condition 
hasn't prevailed for a long time. The 
second-quarter “dissavings” contrasts 
with last year’s increase of $1.2-billion 
during the first quarter and of $2.2-bil- 
lion in the second quarter. 

The recent increases in liabilities con- 
sist of $3.3-billion addition to mortgage 
indebtedness and $2.2-billion to other 
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debt, which SEC attributes largely to 
installment buying, especially of autos 
and other durable consumers’ goods, 
However, the figure does include some 
debt for consumption goods. 

Partly offsetting this indebtedness are 
additions of $1.3-billion in private in- 
surance, $].2-billion in government in- 
surance, $1.6-billion in savings and loan 
associations and currency and bank de- 
posits, and $1-billion net investment in 
securities of all types. 





Rock Island 
States of 


America’ 


why not 
contact 

your nearest 
Rock Island 
representative 
and have him 


show you 


how the 


FREIGHTS 
will do 
the hauling 
safely, quickly 


and most 
satisfactorily? 


The Sunt ali@teied Weare 
PR ring Colorado, ittinols, lowa, Kansas, 
, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
oun Okichoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas 
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Northwest 


Public vs. private power al- 
ways has been a lively issue 
in the Northwest. But in 
next year’s election it looms 
bigger than ever. That's 
because the Administra- 
tion’s “partnership” policy 
—limiting the federal role 
in building big hydro dams 
(above) — has_ intensified 
the old rivalries and created 
some new ones, even 
though it also has meant 
some cooperation between 
local private and public 


utilities. 





@ Complore or Under Constrecnen 
© Avthorised 
® Recommended o Potential 
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Power: 


For all its rich power potential, the 
Pacific Northwest has long been plagued 
by power shortages. Last week that 
fact, and what to do about it, was roil 
ing political waters as seldom before 

Chis is what was happening 

¢ Going round and round—and get 
ting practically no place—were the 
deadlocked advocates of federal or pri 
vate development for the remaining big 
undeveloped hydroelectric sites in the 
Northwest. With the Democrats in 
full attack on the Administration's 
power policies, this much was clear 
Power is certain to be a major issue in 
the 1956 clections. Neither side will 
vield on the controversial big projects 
Hells Canyon and John Day Dam—until 
the returns are in 

¢ Making headway, slowly, was a 
sct of more modest proposals for filling 
in part of the gap left by the gradual 
withdrawal of the federal government 
from new hydro construction. Back of 
the noisy political front, new alliances 
of public and private power are taking 
shape to develop some of the smaller 
projects that are still too big for 
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one utility to itself 
been a noisy issue in the Northwest, 
and the fact that the situation is im 
mensely complicated has simply added 
to the din. Unlike the Tennessee Val 
ley the clash in the Northwest has never 
been simply one of federal vs. private 
power. Conservation, fishing, the inter 
ests of local public power groups have 
all been elements in the fight and have 
frequently produced shifting lines 
strange alliances. For years, too, there 
has been cooperation between public 
and private utilities, notably in th 
Northwest Power Pool, which intercon 
nects all transmission systems 

Yet given all this, the fact remains 
that the Northwest is still a region torn 
by deep rivalries over public or private 
development of power. Since the 
change in Administration, these rival 
ries have more and more evi 
dent as Washington has backed away 
from new hydro construction 
opened the way to a local scrambie for 
the remaining choice power sites. The 
Northwest is still a iong way from set 


and 


become 


Major Issue for 1956 


handle all by 
* The Complexities—Power has always 


tling its private-public power differences 
over how to get the new generation it 
needs. But at the moment, there is 
more ferment, more activity—and morc 
bombast—over new projects than ever 
before 


|. Looming Deficits 


In the winter of 1952, the North 
west had a critical power shortage (BW 
Feb.14°53,p92). In 1961-62, it faces 
the threat of another, unless new dams 
are built 

As in the rest of the nation, power 
loads are building in the Northwest 
Gencrally, utility men figure that the 
region needs about 500,000 kw. of new 
capacity cach year to keep pace with 
growth. In effect, this means one major 
new power dam each year, at a cost of 
between $200-rillion and $300-million 
¢ Shortages Forecast—Uniess thes 
dams are built, the 10-year forecast by 
Bonneville Power Administration pre 
dicts a shortage, under low water condi 
tions, by the winter of 1961-62. At the 
tart, the shortage would be small—les: 
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You'll probably never see a sign like 
this on any firm's door. But not be- 
cause there are no such occurrences, 

Bankruptey reports reveal that em- 
ployee frauds are the primary cause 
of many business failures. 

Prudent employers don't try to 
out-guess human behavior. Instead, 
they take the business-like precaution 
of carrying adequate amounts of 
Honesty Insurance. Thereby they 
acquire the satisfaction of knowing — 
not just hoping--that employee dis- 
honesty cannot seriously cripple, or 
wreck, their businesses. 

If your firm is without this needed 
protection, or your present coverage 
has not been reviewed within the past 
few years, we urge you to consult the 
FaD representative in your com- 
munity. He will be glad to discuss 
your Honesty Insurance needs with 
you, in complete confidence and with- 
out obligation. 

We also invite you to write for our 
free booklet, “Embezzlement Con- 
trols for Business Enterprises,’’ which 
deacribes some of the preventive 
measures employers can take to 
lessen the risk of embezzlement. 

For the booklet, or the name of the 
Fe D representative nearest you, write 
(on your business letterhead, please) 
to Department T. 


Fipevity 


ann Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
World's Leading Underwriter 
of Honesty Insurance 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
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nF of full op eg But it 
wou rapidly after that, reachi 

a Sole de ” debeit in 1965-66. 
(More favorable water conditions— 
median stream flows—would 

the shortage to 1964-65, but dhe dekeits 
from then on would follow about the 
same pattern.) 

These estimates of load growth are 
based on individual projections by each 
utility in the region, plus Bonneville’s 
estimate of its own loads. Lately, there 
has been more and more talk that the 
figures are too conservative, that t 
underplay the amount of growth ahead. 
If this is true, the power shortage could 
hit much sooner and harder. 

This, then, is the problem that pub- 
lic and private power in the Northwest 
is having to tackle. The region has 
faced much the same prospect of short- 
age ever since the end of World War 
Il. But there is one big difference to- 
day—and it begins and ends in Wash- 
ington. 


li. The Federal Role 


The first big dam project on the 
Columbia River—Bonneville—was a fed- 
eral make-work project of the middle 
1930s. Next came Grand Coulee, and 
it was hurried along so waterpower 
could help turn out aluminum for war 
use. In these two, the federal govern- 
ment found the engineering key to 
multipurpose harnessing of the river 
for power, navigation, irrigation, and 
flood control. In adding a regionwide 
transmission grid, it took on the job of 
integrating the region’s power supplies. 
In those days, top men in the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration—the market- 
ing agency for federal power in the 
Northwest and the operator of the 
transmission network—talked of the 
government's “public utility responsibil- 
ity” to meet expanding demand. 


. Paes on Congress—But as the 
federal power system grew, it began to 


stumble from its sheer size. As private 
utilities began to pepper away at the 
amount of money going into the ex- 

nding system, Congress, even under 

mocratic Administrations, began to 
balk at the size of annual appropria- 
tions needed for new hydro plants and 
transmission lines. The fact that the 
federal funds poured into the system 
earned interest at 24% got little atten- 
tion when it came to scraping up the 
cash to keep the program rolling. iv ith 
annual appropriations ranging from 
$121-million to $231-million, demand 
kept getting farther beyond the reach 
of supply. 

Even before the change of Adminis- 
tration in 1952, some people in the 
Northwest were calling for planning 
against the day when the federal gov- 
ernment no longer would be willing to 
put up the capital needed for new 


power facilities. Then, in 1953, the Ei- 
senhower Administration announced its 
policy. 
© New Policy—In what it labeled “part- 
nership,” the Administration said, in 
effect, that it would finish up power 
jects that it had already meek | But 
it would leave to local utilities, both 
public and private, the responsibility for 
meeting their future power needs. The 
government would act as a partner on 
multipurpose projects—financing the 
nonreimbursable parts of construction, 
such as navigation or flood control. But 
apart from a few large projects that 
would be beyond the means of local 
groups, it would gradually retire from 
its power-producing role. 

This policy has already produced two 
dramatic results. One has been a 
scramble for power sites—an every-man- 
for-himself tussle that is in sharp con- 
trast to the years of dependence on 
federal initiative. Some 45 different 
projects, large and small, are now under 
consideration. The second has been a 
political barrage—leveled at the Admin- 
istration by western Democrats and 
public power groups—that now seems 
sure to roll right through election year. 
¢ Preference Issue—Stripped of its non- 
essentials, the oratory against the part- 
nership policy gets down to one — 
the public power preference clause. 
Sen. Richard L. Neuberger (D-Ore.), 
who calls partnership an “intriguing 
gimmick” to give private power a 50- 
year monopoly, blasts the policy for 
completely circumventing the prefer- 
ence clause. This, most power experts 
agree, is the core of the seemingly in- 
soluble conflict between public and 
private utilities in the Northwest—and 
their inability to get together on power 
projects or let the other fellow go ahead 
on his own. 

The preference clause, which has its 
roots in the first federal power law in 
1906, gives public bodies and coopera- 
tives the first cali on federally produced 
power. Private utilities only get federal 

wer after the needs of public groups 
ave been met. So, when low water 
conditions produce a power poy 
the preference clause works to cut the 
ae companies off from low-cost 

eral electricity. in effect, the shortage 
comes out of the private utilities, since 
they have to turn to higher priced steam 
power to meet their loads. 

In the shift from federal to private 
emphasis—and in the present scramble 
for power sites—it is the preference 
clause that underlies much of the 
trouble. Privately built power means 
no preference for public power groups. 


lll. Site Maneuvers 

In what is happening today—the tug- 
of-war between public and private 
groups over developing the Northwest's 
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*@ Key men in companies throughout the country 
" have given Lyon five times more first choice votes 
' than any other steel equipment manufacturer! And 
* more than the next thirteen combined! 

Those are the findings of a nationally known 
research organization that asked executives in 5,000 
companies this question: 

“If your company were in the market for steel 
equipment such as steel shelving, lockers, work 
benches, shop boxes, etc., what manufacturers 
would you consider?”’ 

Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s most 
diversified and most preferred line of quality steel 
equipment. (A few are shown below.) Equally im- 
portant, he can show you how to get the most out 
of steel equipment in time, space and money. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 1110 Monroe Ave., Avrora, Ill. 
Factories in Avrora, tll. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has 

complete facilities for 
manufacturing special items 
to your specifications. 
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= STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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why your company’s catalog procedure is management's business 


a 


Needs for your type of product spring up daily all over the country at unexpected times and in places 
where your salesmen are not immediately on the spot. At such times your catalog is the one instrument 
that buyers can use to identify your product as one which may suit their requirements. A marketing-minded 
management will ask two all-important questions: [1] Is our catalog designed for the buying action we 
want? (2) !s our catalog distributed for maximum use by all our good potential customers? 








'3 our catalog desijned for the buying action we want? Sweet's will design your catalog to get the 
buying action you want—invitations for your representatives to call, requests for more 
specific engineering and application data, or specifications for your product. 














Is cur catalog distributed for maximum use? The Sweet's method will get your catalog 

where you want it to be and keep it on the job—give you selective coverage of all good potential customers, 
eliminate wasteful distribution, and give you the tremendous advantage of being on the spot 

during preliminary stages of buying when buyers start their quest for a supplier. 


Six Sweet’s Catalog Files [Product Design, Plant Engineering, Machine Tool, Industrial Construction, Archi- 
tectural, Light Construction] sent annually to key buying factors in each of these markets, give you the 
opportunity for specialization in the design of your catalogs, and selectivity in their distribution—also 
ihe assurance that your catalogs will be kept and used whenever information on your product is needed. 
if you’d like more information, call our office in Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadeiphia, Pittsburgh, St. Lovis, Sen Francisco—Sweet's Cata- 
log Service |a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation}, 


























BENSON POWERS EVERV 4 
THING WITH BURGESS 
BATTERIES ! 








You'll find Burgess Batteries at work in hundreds 
of Industrial and Electronic fields. Burgess Bat- 
teries can be custom tailored to fit a particular 
job by Burgess Engineers. Let Burgess Specialists 
assist and advise you—on calli—about your special 
battery problems, Write Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, Department BW655, Freeport, Illinois. 
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ripping —what! 


That Sheraton reservation service 

is positively uncommon. Just make 
ONE LOCAL CALL to your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or Reservation Office. 
You get fast, free 

TELETYPE RESERVATION SERVICE 


epee ren oe me ane Shasaton Cy . 

otels — coast to coast in the 

U.S. A. and in Canada. SHERATON 
The Proudest Name in HOTELS 


FOR RESERVATIONS AT AMY SHERATON HOTEL, CALL NEAREST NUMBER LISTED BELOW 


SHERATON HOTELS, 
AKRON BUFFALO DETROIT NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO «IN CAMADA 
jefterson 51871 = Grant 2171 Woodward 1-8000 = Circle 7 -8000 Exbrook 2.8600 MONTREAL 
ALBANY FRENCH LICK, IND. PASADENA nerie.o = =—-«-Phateau 7777 
Albany 4-111) CHICAGO wi . Sycamore 2.0266 Repudhe 2-121 = TORONTO 
Empire 87474 


Whitehall 44100 
“ee tg PROVIDENCE ST, Lous 


BALTIMORE ' 
Mulberry 5-logg «MaTODR 4500 aide Gasper 1.9200 aferson 5-700 IAGARA FALLS 


BOSTON CINCINNATI Los ROCHES WASHING HAMIL 
WUbbard 2.1250 Main 16600 Ounkirk 2-7171 Boner 6000" Colombia 5.2000 Jocksoe 1-3071 


SHERATON RESERVATION 


CAN TEL i SST SOAS ee HT 
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“ .. what is happening is a 

tug-of-war between public 

and private groups .. .” 
NORTHWEST POWER starts on p. 150 


remaining power potential—certain hard 
facts are inescapable. 

¢ The best sites have already been 
taken up by the federal government. 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, McNary, 
and Chief Joseph on the main stem of 
the Columbia River are in production. 
The Dalles is under construction. This 
leaves only one site on the lower Col- 
umbia—John Day. Farther upstream 


. above the confluence with the Snake 


River—there are three sites—Priest Rap- 
ids, Rocky Beach, and Wells. All these 
have now been filed up by various 
groups. 

On the Snake River, the famous 
Hells Canyon stretch has been pre- 
empted by Idaho Power Co., which has 
a construction license from the Federal 
Power Commission for three iow dams 
The target for “giveaway” charges, Hells 
Canyon still is the center of a bitter 
fight that is now heading for the courts 
in an attempt to reverse the FPC li- 
cense. Downstream on the Snake are 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley, 
on which a group of private utilities 
have filed. 

Once the accessible and more eco- 
nomic sites on the main stream of the 
Columbia have been taken up, utilities 
are forced to the smaller tributaries for 
new power. The rub is that with greater 
distance from coastal load centers, dis- 
tribution costs inevitably climb. 

eAny new generation will be 
higher-cost power. The construction 
costs of Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
belong to yesterday. On top of this, 
the higher interest rates that private 
utilities must pay will work to drive 
rices higher. tven the outpnt from the 
atest federal project now in construc- 
tion will cost more, though it will be 
mixed with the cheapest power from 
earlier dams to delay a price hike. 

Taken together, these factors go far 
to explain the intense competition that 
has developed for the remaining choice 
sites along the great rivers of the North- 
west. And, to a greater or lesser extent, 
they are involved in four major projects 
now in the hope stage, which typify 
the different methods and alliances be- 
ing resorted to in the attempt to in- 
crease power capacity. 
¢ John Day—The most controversial 
of these is, ee the John Day proj- 
ect. A big dam—it would have installed 
capacity of 1,105,000 kw.—John Day 
would be built on the main stem of 
the ae wry close to Portland, an im- 
portant load center. It is one approach 
to the Administration’s partnership 
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program, and the plan for it was intro- 
duced into Congress last spring by 
Rep. Sam Coon (R-Ore.). 

The John Day proposal calls for 
federal construction of a dam _ that 
would be financed over a 50-year period 
by private and public utilities. These 
utilities would advance the money for 
building the power facilities of the dam 
and would get their investment back in 
the form of electric energy over a 50- 
year period. At the end of that time, 
the utilities would have no further 
claim on the power, and the federal 
government would then control the 
sale of it. Out of a total cost of $310- 
million, the utilities would put u 
$273-million. The remaining $37mik 
lion would be charged to navigation 
and would be paid by the federal 
government 

The opposition to John Day is 

strongly political and once more centers 
around the preference clause. Although 
the plan calls for ew and private 
utilities to join in the financing, there 
is not much indication yet that public 
agencies would go along. In any event, 
whatever the makeup of the financin 
group, the utilities participating woul 
be assured of a contractual share of the 
output for the 50-year life of the con- 
tract. Thus private utilities would be 
able to get around the federal prefer- 
ence clause. 
* Political Clash—In a series of 10 de- 
bates with Neuberger in Oregon in Oc- 
tober, Coon said that “the John Day 
bill does nothing more than sell power 
from a federal project in advance. This 
makes the money available to get the 
dam built without having to wait for 
Congressional appropriations. . The 
partners, public or private, which par- 
ticipate in the bill will need the power 
to supply their customers.” 

Neuberger fired back that the John 
Day plan would be like letting the gov- 
ernment build the washrooms and ele- 
vators in a department store, while it 
turned the sales counters over to some- 
one else. He thought the government 
could do better than pay for the “dead- 
weight part” of a dam—the fish ladders, 
flood gates, and navigation locks—while 
it let somebody else have the power 
privileges. Neuberger constantly ham- 
mered at the need for an all-federal 
pores on the grounds that this was the 
2est way to get cheap power and thus 
encourage new industry. 

Unlike Washington, where public 
power has its greatest strength, Oregon 
is in a ticklish spot because of the pref- 
erence and priority provision on federal 
power. Private utilities predominate in 
Oregon and serve close to 85% of all 
its electric customers, (This is just about 
the reverse of Washington where about 
60% of electric consumers get their 
power from public agencies.) If power 
were to become tight, Oregon would 
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Im an energy 


**Money I can spend freely as the next one. But 
in energy, I'm a conservationist! Take travel, 
for example, Why struggle with unnecessary 
worries and energy-taxing discomforts? No 
more of that for me. I just travel by Pullman. 
That way I always arrive ‘rarin’ to go’... ready 
to tackle the next day’s job with vigor and 


enthusiasm!” 
* + + x 


How about you? Have you really considered the 
advantages Pullman offers? Roomy, comfort- 
able, private quarters, air-conditioned to your 
own taste. Food and refreshment of your choice 
when you want them. Then to a king-size bed, 
to sleep away the worry-free miles to prompt 
arrival at your destination. Think what you save 
yourself when you travel by Pullman! 


You're safe ond sure when you 


mans Pollman 


1953, The Pulimen Compeny 





YOU SAVE energy in countless 
ways on a Pullman. No highway 
traffic hazards, no weather-born 
delays. Complete relaxation. Ar- 
rival on time, in the heart of 
town! That's travel by Pullman! 


YOU SAVE hours of time in this 
safe, fast, comfortable form of 
travel! Y ou travel while you sleep, 
arrive rested and refreshed. Step 
into a waiting “rent-a-car™ if you 
wish. Your ticket agent will ar- 
range everything for you! 
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wow... LIGHT... easy to move — 


or portable use anywhere — on ship- 
ping platform, aboard a truck, in the 
warehouse, at spot iocations in your 
plant. Made entirely of heavy duty 
aluminum, except for steel bail bearings. 
Capacity 50 tbs, per lineal ft., when sup- 
ported at 10 ft. centers. Available in 5 
ft 10 ft.——and larger sections if re- 
quired ; 45° and 90° curves also available. 
Write Dept, BW-115, for Bulletin 63-E. 
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Life... lower... Cenvey 
with @ 


UTILITY BELT-VEYOR 


* Move packages and commodities from 
basement to first floor—or any floor to 
floor—or convey hor.zontally. Contin- 
vous automatic electric motor operation. 
A compact, pre-engineered unit, easy to 
install (over existing stairways where 
practical). Handles articles weighing up 
to 150 Ibs. Available in 5 belt widths— 
10, 14, 16, 20 and 24 inch. Write for 
Bulletin 63-E—address Dept. BW-115, 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General 
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feel the pinch early, and this explains, 
partly, why its two major private sys- 
tems—Portland General Electric Co, and 
Pacific Power & Light Co.—have been 
in the forefront on the John Day proj- 
ect 

At the moment, there seems real 

doubt that John Day could get through 
Congress at the next session. It seems 
sure to be thrown into the clection 
campaign. 
* Priest Rapids—in many ways, the 
Priest Rapids project is the most aston- 
ishing development in the history of 
Northwest power. It is sponsored by 
the Grant County (Wash.) Public Util 
ity District. A rural county, Grant had 
a population of only 25,000 in 1950. 
But if it carries through on its plan— 
two dams on the Columbia costing 
$364-million, including transmission fa- 
cilities—it will be building a project so 
big that only the U.S. has ever tackled 
one of comparable size in the North 
west 

As now laid out, Priest Rapids is for 
power alone; the plan does not call for 
any federal contribution. Under the 
partnership program, Congress has al- 
ready passed legislation authorizing 
Grant to go Re and the PUD’s ap- 
plication for a construction license is 
now before the F PC. The project could 
well be the first to go through under 
the partnership program. There is no 
opposition to it. 

Vhen and if Grant County gets its 
license, it will issue bonds and set 
about executing firm sales contracts for 
its output (peak capacity of the two 
dams will be 1.2 million kw.) to public 
and private utilities. In effect, the cus- 
tomers through these long-term con- 
tracts will be financing the project. Un- 
der Grant's plans, 31% of its power 
will go to Oregon, primarily to Pacific 
Power & Light and Portiand General 
Electric. Other prospective customers 
include the Seattle and Tacoma mu- 
nicipal power systems. However, there 
will be no preference for public agen- 
cies, and a private utility buying power 
is assured of getting it for the life of 
its contract. This is one of the big 
reasons why Oregon private utilities 
supported the Priest Rapids legislation. 
* Rocky Reach—Upstream from Priest 
Rapids is the Rocky Reach site. This is 
a project of the Puget Sound Utilities 
Council, consisting of one private util- 
ity (Puget Sound Power & Light Co.); 
two PUDs (Chelan and Snohomish 
Counties); and the Seattle and Tacoma 
municipal systems. 

Rocky Reach would cost around 
$225-million, would have peak capacity 
of 600,000 kw., and would produce 
385,000 kw. of prime power. The cost 
of the power would be higher than that 
from any existing Sie! dan. But it is 
still regarded as reasonable and the dam 


is looked on as one of the several low- 


cost projects still available. Right now, 
work is being completed on site engi- 
neering, and a construction application 
may be filed by the end of this month. 

Actually, Rocky Reach would be the 
project of Chelan PUD. It would let 
the contracts, do the financing, and sell 
the power, retaining some and parceling 
out the remainder to its four partners in 
the utilities council. There is no con- 
sideration now to sell power outside 
the group. 

. ntain Sheep, Pleasant Valley— 
These two dams on the middle Snake 
River are the projects of another alli- 
ance—the Pacific Northwest Power Co. 
Pacific Northwest is made up of four 
private utilities—Portland General Elec- 
tric, Pacific Power & Light, Washington 
Water Power Co., and Montana Power 
Co. In September, these four filed an 
application with FPC for an O.K. to 
start construction. The cost of the two 
dams would run to about $210-million, 
including transmission facilities, and in- 
stalled capacity would be | .4-million kw. 

Although Pacific Northwest had lit- 
tle opposition at the start, it now has as 
much as anyone could bargain for. The 
Northwest Public Power Assn. has filed 
a petition of intervention with FPC, 
has charged that Pacific Northwest “as 
a super electric generating syndicate 
would constitute a dangerous step in 
the direction of creating an enormous 
private monopoly,” and has attacked 
the two dams as destroying any chance 
for integrated development of the river. 

In many ways, the clash over Moun- 
tain Sheep and Pleasant Valley is like 
the one at Hells Canyon. The argu- 
ment there is that by allowing Idaho 
Power to build its low dams—which 
would cost less and make power availa- 
ble more quickly—you are making it 
impossible ever to achieve the flood con- 
trol and storage that a high dam could 

rovide. At Mountain Sheep-Pleasant 

alley, it is much the same thing. The 
Northwest Public Power Assn. main- 
tains that by building the two low 
power dams, you would forever rule out 
a high multipurpose dam at Nez Perce, 
since it would flood the Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley sites. Nez Perce 
eventually would provide more power 
and would have some 4.8-million acre 
feet of storage. 

To all this, the private utilities say 
that Nez Perce is utterly impractical, if 
only because it would blockade the Sal- 
mon River, one of the most important 
spawning streams in the Columbia sys- 
tem. They say there is no satisfactory 
answer as to how you could get the 
fish past the dam 

Right now, grounds are being laid 
for an appeal to the courts should FPC 
issue a license for the two dams. The 
opposition can tie any action indefi- 
nitely, just as in the case of Hells Can- 
yon. [oD 
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In Regions 


Food Fair to Build Railroad Station, 
In Deal to Get Choice Market Site 


PHILADELPHIA—F ood Fair Stores, Inc., operator of an East 
Coast chain of supermarkets, stunned the trade last week with an 
announcement it would build a railroad station, 

Food Fair, which builds its own markets, is not branching out 
into a new field of construction. It will build the station for the 
Pennsylvania RR as part of a package deal in which the food 
chain gets a choice commercial site in its headquarters city of 
Philadelphia. 

The dea! works like this: The railroad sold its Chelten Avenue 
station, including an ancient commuter station on a 200 ft. by 
600 ft. tract, to Food Fair. On this site, in the heart of fashionable 
Germantown, the food firm plans to build a new market. Then 
Food Fair bought another plot, just across the tracks from the 
existing station, and turned it over to the railroad, On part of the 
latter tract, Food Fair will build a new station—it will demolish 
the old one later to make room for the market. The remainder of 
the second site will be used as a parking lot for commuters. 

The deal had some real estate brokers scratching their heads. 
They figure the land alone must have cost Food Fair nearly 
$300,000. To this must be added the cost of the new station and 
the market. 

Said a spokesman for Food Fair—“We don’t explain these things, 
we just announce them.” 


Massachusetts Is Told It Needs 
500,000-Ton, Non-Integrated Steel Mill 


BOSTON—Another steel mill for New England is in the 
hopeful stage. 

Last week a Massachusetts legislative commission issued a report 
proposing a $20-million, non-integrated mill with an initial capacity 
of 500,000 tons. The mill would use mostly scrap steel in a 
continuous-casting process. Possible location: Fall River, Mass. 

Six years ago the New England Council, a regional association, 
formed the New England Steel Development Corp. to promote 
the construction of an expensive integrated mill. Last year this 
project landed in the lap of Northeastern Steel ee a newly 
formed company, which bought and modified Stanley Works’ 
Bridgeport (Conn.) mill. Northeastern is now producing hot- 
rolled specialty steels and aims to lift capacity from initial 188,000 
tons to 300,000 tons. The only other steel development was the 
announcement several months ago that Jones & Laughlin would 
install new capacity at Willimantic, Conn. 

The Mansebedtite commission is the second in five years to 
study the possibility of new steel capacity for the region. The 
first commission's report was unfavorable. This weck’s report 
says: “The commission feels very strongly that in the years to 
come the industrial economy of the state will grow to a point 
far exceeding the present requirements for steel. The commission 
feels thaf a steel mill in Massachusetts is vital to this growth.” 

It will be up to the legislature next year to decide what, if any- 


IMPROVEMENT 


in 2-COLOR 
PLASTIC LID MARKING 





Popular new plastic container lids present 
unusual marking problems. Markem 
~ source of better marking methods for 
44 years —solves them. A new Markem 
machine prints complete label detail and 
decorative or trademark designs —in two 
colors —on polyethylene, styrene and 
paperboard lids, at production rates. 
Automatic feed and ejection equipment 
is available. if your problem is marking 
container lids~or some other part, 
product or package ~ let Markem help 
you. Write Markem Machine Company, 
Keene 33, New Hampshire. 
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thing, is to be done with the report. 














‘pey 4333 W. Lake St., Dept. B-11 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Without obligation, please send “Ross 
Coles” material that will be of value 
in planning a successful incentive pro- 
gram. 
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Ross Coles and American Airlines now offer 


complete sales incentive package plans 


America’s Leading Airline now joins forces 
with a noted prize incentive agency to offer 
a service so flexible and yet so broad that it 
can soive virtually any sales contest problem. 
Here, in one easy-to-handle package are the 
tools you need to put over any prize promotion. 

Travel, world’s most glamorous incentive, 
will fill your men with the kind of enthusiasm 
that literally burns away sales resistance. 

Nationally famous merchandise prizes in 
every wholesale price range will keep every 
man driving hard until the last day of the 
contest. 

Combine the two—the proportions to fit 
your objectives and budget—and you have the 
most powerful incentive known to sales man- 
agement. 


Service saves time and money 


A planning staff noted for fresh and lively pro- 
motion ideas and meticulous attention to every 
detail will assume the entire burden of handling 
your campaign. 

If premiums are part of your promotion, a 
complete division is ready to secure and handle 
liquidating and non-commitment premiums, 
stamp and coupon plans, case deals and spe- 
cialty programs. 

A 24-hour, beltline mail servicing operation 
can process more than 100,000 pieces a day — 
from post office pick-up to shipping the pre- 
mium. 

You can use all or any part of these services, 
as needed to meet your own sales objectives. 
So why not send for the facts today. 


Ross Coles Contest Winners Fly aboard the Flagships of 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Airline 
Serving Canada, Mexico and the United States 


Ross Coles and Company, Inc 
PRIZE INCENTIVE AGENCY ° 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, San Francisco, Omaha, Milwaukee 
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There seems to be no limit to Moscow's ambitions. Early this week 
Soviet leaders boasted that the Twentieth Century belongs to Communism 
just as the Nineteenth belonged to capitalism. 


You can label this wishful thinking or pure propaganda. But you can’t 
ignore Moseow’s determination to achieve its goal by: 


* Pushing stubbornly to get all Germany tied to the Soviet bloc. 


* Maneuvering to displace Western influence in the Middle East and 
other economically underdeveloped areas. 


At Geneva, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov put the Russian position 
on Germany more bluntly than ever. 


Molotev refused even to consider the possibility of all-German elections. 
He said that unification could come only if West Germany (1) dropped out 
of the Western Alliance; and (2) reached an understanding with the Com- 
munist government of East Germany. In other words, all Germany must 
be Communist. 


Since Molotov had just returned from Moscow, this can be taken as a 


hard policy line—one that will put the German question on the diplomatic 
shelf for some time. 


So far as the West is concerned, there’s no use talking about Germany 
any longer. Our policy now will be full speed ahead with West German 
rearmament. 


The one thing we have achieved at Geneva is to expose the hollowness 
of Soviet pretensions about European security. 


If Molotov has nothing to offer on the other two agenda items—dis- 
armament and East-West contacts—the foreign ministers’ meeting will be 
a complete bust. 


The U. S. will meet Soviet penetration of the Middle East head on. (Secy. 
of State Dulles got nowhere with Molotov in Geneva when he raised this 
issue privately.) 


Plans are in the making to meet both the military and the economic 
threat: 


* The U.S. and Britain have decided to prevent an Arab-Israeli war at 
all cost—to intervene with NATO’s Mediterranean fleet as a last resort. 

¢ At the expert level in Washington, there is agreement that the U.S. 
must come up with a new, long-range aid program for underdeveloped 
countries. You hear talk of an Administration request for $2-billion next 
year. 


In effect, Washington has decided that Egypt shall not fall to Moseow by 
default. 


Our strategists aren’t thinking only of Middle East oil—though that is 
important enough, especially to Britain and Western Europe. 
They look on Egypt as a gateway to Africa. If the Russians get a foot- 


hold there, they would be in a position to penetrate much of the African 
continent. 
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The West soon should get a clearer picture of Soviet economic inten- 
tions in South Asia. 


Premier Bulganin and Communist party boss Khrushchev are visiting 
Afghanistan, India, and Burma this month. These countries will want to 
know how far Moscow is ready to go in helping them industrialize. 


For their part, Bulganin and Khrushchev will be pressing to get the 
Asian republics of the Soviet Union invited to the second Afro-Asian Con- 
ference. This is scheduled for Bandung next April. 


—e— 


Elections, like so much else in French polities, have become an off-and- 
on affair. 


Last week it looked as if Premier Edgar Faure would get his way, have 
the country go to the polls in December. Then the betting shifted to 
February or March. Now it’s a question whether the Faure gevernment will 
last long enough to have any real say in the matter. 


Faure, in fact, has become a Premier without a party. Last week, 
ex-Premier Pierre Mendes-France took over firm control of Faure’s party, 
the Radicals. 


Mendes-France doesn’t want an election before March—at the earliest. 
He figures that by then the voting will put him on top and that he can put 
through a sweeping revision of the constitution—giving the executive some 
real power. 


—e— 


Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler has again put the heat on 
the British banks. : 


During the summer he “requested” the banks to cut their loans by 
10%. Now he has asked the Governor of the Bank of England to see that 
the cut is (1) achieved by the end of the year; and (2) kept in effect until 
well into next year. 


Butler refuses to consider another hike in the discount rate (it is now 
at 442%) until he sees the results of direct bank action. 

The squeeze on bank credit, which started 11 months ago, has been 
Butler’s chief monetary weapon in fighting Britain’s bout with inflation. 

By summer it was producing a substantial inventory reduction. This 
helped to (1) lower commodity prices; and (2) reduce the gap in Britain’s 
balance of payments. 

By fall the squeeze had started to reduce industrial and residential con- 
struction—and, in general, to make the British domestic market more 
competitive. 

But Butler still wasn’t satisfied, decided to go after the banks once more. 


Note these two developments in the British trade union picture: 


* Britain’s 411 registered unions now have a little over $200-million in 
their treasuries, or about $25 per member. Probably that’s less than a fifth 
of the per-capita figure for American unions, but it’s more than twice what 
the Britis: unions had in 1938. 


* Under a ruling of the House of Lords, acting as a supreme court, 
British unions now are liable to pay damages to members wrongfully 
expelled. This ends a 40-year campaign to protect individual workers when 
a union expells them, often for working too hard. 
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“Long straw, they stay... 


short one, we trade ’em in” 


Some people draw straws to find out the 
time when to trade in their old typewriters. 

But the most profitable way is to call your 
Royal Representative. He’ll come with facts 
and figures. These will help you decide on a 
rational, money-saving basis. 

New Royal Standards (your choice of six 
beautiful colors) enable your typists to do more 
work faster and easier. Since Royals take less 
time out for repairs, service costs are lower. 

A new Royal Standard costs less than 1% of 
the cost of a typing station. 

Call your Royal Representative for a free 
office trial of the typewriter preferred 214 to 1 
by people in business who type. 
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ROYAL standard 


electric « portable « Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Noyal Melies Corporation 





In Business Abroad 


West Germany Eyes Possibilities 
Of Buying Coal From the U.S. 


Rumors of a big deal between West German heavy 
industry and U.S. coal producers are making the 
rounds. The hardest report concerns Willi Schlieker, 
young West German tycoon in coal, steel, ship- 
building 

Last week Schlicker was shuttling back and forth 
between conferences in Washington and New York. 
When he finally flew home to the Ruhr last weekend, 
he had cased the possibilities of a long-term contract, 
covering three or five years, to buy American coking 
coal—maybe as much as 6million tons a year. 

If Schlieker had a firmed-up scheme, no one was better 
qualified to sell it to his fellow Ruhr industrialists. As 
a member of “Speer’s Kindergarden,” he was one of the 
young geniuses who bossed Hitler's steel industry. And 
he would find an attentive audience at home. Germany 
faces a coal shortage now—and it could be worse. 

Already, during the first half of 1955, consumption 
has risen 14.5%. If the German boom continues with 
a predicted 15% rise in the industrial index next year, 
German coal imports will have to go up. That's because 
German coal production just can't go much higher. The 
industry is approaching its maximum effort because of 
the low profit return and the manpower shortage. 

Nor can West Germany turn to her coal-producing 
neighbors: Britain is now a net importer of coal; Belgium 
has stopped all exports. Aside hom the political con- 
siderations, Poland and Czechoslovakia need their coal 
for their own growing industrial machines. 

That leaves the U.S. But Schlieker is handicapped 
by freight rates, which have doubled in the past 12 
months, One of Schlieker’s conferences was rumored 
to have been with the United Mine Workers, trying to 
resurrect John L. Lewis’ old plan to take Victory ships 
out of mothballs for coal hauling. 


Red China Makes a Deal 
With Canadian Trading Company 


\ new West Coast Canadian company predicts that 
within 12 months it will be doing ${-million worth of 
business yearly with Communist China. East-West 
Import-Export Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., is the first 
Canadian concern to deal directly with the Chinese Reds 
by becoming the Peking regime's North American 
representative. 

East-West will represent six Communist trading 
trusts—tea, silk, machinery, . handicrafts, and 
animal by ucts, At the same time, it will export 
nonstrategic machinery, chemicals, and metals to the 
Chinese. Marshall Johnson, president, says the company 
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already is negotiating for exports with a number of 
leading Canadian manufacturers. 

To drum up more business, East-West is sponsoring 
a junket to China for Canadian businessmen—and any 
others who want to go—in January. The trip is being 
made at Peking’s invitation. Johnson says the Chinese 
Reds have been meticulous in all dealings, have done 
everything possible to cut red tape. He adds that they 
have given “substantial” credit terms to East-West. 

The only hitch is that East-West is stymied from 
doing any business in the U.S. by Washington’s ban on 
China trade (BW—Nov.5'55,p155). 


New York investment Company 
Sets Up Shop in Switzerland 


Zurich, Switzerland, is perhaps the Continent’s lead- 
ing international financial center. Yet, until last week, 
no American investment banking firm was set up 
there. 

White, Weld & Co., New York, broke the ice. It has 
received a charter—available only with the O.K. of the 
Zurich financial community—to operate a wholly owned 
subsidiary. White, Weld & Co. AG, Zurich, is a Swiss 
corporation, independent and to be run eventually 
entirely by Swiss. White, Weld expects to cover Europe 
from Zurich; indeed, the Swiss subsidiary will take over 
some of the functions of White, Weld’s Amsterdam 
subsidiary (but not of its London operation). 

The New Yorkers seem especially interested in han- 
dling new issues of international securities, general se- 
curity trading, and the like. And they maintain that 
White, Weld Zurich will deal only with the Swiss 
bankers, brokers, insurance companies. The Swiss don't 
like competition on their homeground. Outsiders specu- 
late that White, Weld has given firm promises that it 
won't go after the Swiss bankers’ clients. 


Rolling Out the Red Carpet 


These steamrollers are helping pave the way for the 
visit of the Russian pilgrims of goodwill, Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, to hidenieen later this month. The 
machines have been busy macadamizing the streets of 
Kabul, the Afghan capital—a job the U.S. refused to do 
in its $53-million aid program to the landlocked Asian 
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nation (BW—Jan.1'55,p54). The U.S. 
turned down the project as uneco- 
nomic—since Afghan transport is still 
in the camel and donkey stage. The 
Soviets promptly moved in; and for 
their pains have won considerable ap- 
proval, even in a nation ruled by 
feudal, and devout, Moslem chief- 
tains. Now the Russians are offering 
Czech arms to Kabul, which could 
be used against neighboring Pakistan, 
a U.S. ally. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Auto fortunes: France’s Simca has 
issued a jubilant nine-months’ report 
—sales, at $244-million, up 31% over 
the corresponding three quarters of 
1954, exports up 62%. Says Simca: 
We have substantially reduced the 
lead of the state-owned Renault as 
France’s top vehicle maker. 
There's no joy at Germany's Borg- 
ward auto works. ‘The company gave 
notice to 2,500 of its 15,000 workers 
because of a “seasonal” decline of 
export sales and disappointing results 
in the home market. Part of the trou- 
ble: competition from Borgward’s 
German colleague Volkswagen. 


The battle for control of Anglo- 
Ecuadorian Oilfields Ltd. (8,000 bbl. 
daily production in Ecuador) has 
been settled in true hands-across-the- 
sea fashion. New York’s South Amer- 
ican Gold & Platinum Co. and 
London’s Lobitos Ojilfields will 
share equally in the Ecuadorian 
enterprise (BW—Oct.22'55,p151). 


Britain’s critical shortage of tech- 
nically trained manpower is under 
attack. Seventeen companies have 
set up a joint $4.2-million fund to 
help secondary schools teach science 
and math; the money will buy lab 
equipment and other facilities while 
the schools provide teachers. 


Made in U.S.A. gets increasing play 


in prosperous European department 


stores. The French and Dutch have 
mounted U.S. displays; now Grands 
Magasins a I'Innovation of Belgium 
plans a “Discover America” fair next 
spring. There will be $2-million 
worth of U.S. merchandise on sale, 
and Innovation hopes to have special 
U.S. exhibits as well. Meanwhile. 
buyers from Switzerland are poking 
around the U.S. with plans for an 
exhibit of their own. 
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Industry Found a Way 


TO LOOK FOR OIL AT 30 FATHOMS 
TO FIND THE HIDDEN WEAKNESS OF A CASTING 
TO GIVE A FILM MORE BACKBONE 


© AN EXPLOSION boils the sea and shakes 

the ocean floor as a seismic team continues 

the search for oil. Every tremor is recorded 

on Du Pont Seismo-Writ photorecording 

paper with clear, high-contrast lines or traces 
. @ revealing picture to trained eyes. 


Du Pont recording papers for oscillo- 
graphs are equally at home on land or in 
the air. They're used in mass spectrometry, 
in checking factory equipment, in recording 
the performance of a high-flying jet. Fill in 
the coupon and get full details. 


e THE PENETRATING BEAM of an x-ray 
machine peers through a piece of metal. 





DU PONT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS oe 


Title 
Street 


wre 5) 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER City 
LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Nome 














Du Pont 

2420-3 

Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me more information on 


Aluminum castings are the “patients” as 
the operator seeks tiny air pockets or other 
hidden flaws. 

The Aluminum Company of Canada uses 
Du Pont X-ray Film for such searching in- 
spection. Like many other firms throughout 
the world, they've found that Du Pont films 
are uniformly high in quality, stand up 
under rough handling, and produce easy-to- 
read radiographs. 

X-ray is a sure way to check the condition 
of structural steel, welds, castings—any ma- 
terial subject to stress. If you'd like more 
information about our x-ray films and how 
to use them with various metals, just send 
for our free booklet “Du Pont Products for 
Industrial Radiography.” 


¢ THERE'S SOMETHING NEW in the 
works at this open-air plant. We're pushing 
production of a much needed improve- 
ment in film bases. This new base—it's called 
“Cronar”—has as many advantages over 
other bases as the flash bulb has over old- 
fashioned flash powder. 


Cronar® polyester photographic film base 
will soon be available for Du Pont litho- 
graphic film. With “Cronar,” films can be 
made thinner. At the same time, they are 
tougher and easier to handle. 


“Cronar” will hold its size as no other 
flexible base can, despite wide changes in 
temperature and yet It can be stored 
indefinitely without cracking or becoming 
brittle. Within a short time, press photogra- 
phers, too, will be able to get Du Pont cut 
sheet film with a base of rugged “Cronar.” 


We'll gladly send you more information 
about this revolutionary new base. 


Stote 


C) Please have your Technical Representative call. 
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Public sale of Ford Motor Co. stock makes the big- 


gest business news in months. 


it means that Ford 


is bursting out of its corporate chrysalis, just as it 
has outgrown its famous River Rouge plant (right) 


and the philosophy that built it. 


Ford Goes Into New Era 
With Stock Sale in 1956 


River 


has 


the giganti Rouge plant 
ight and symbolized the 
lord Motor Co, to three generations of 
Americans. Actually, of course, it has 
been a long time since the Rouge was 
the core of Ford's operations. ‘This 
week, it ceased to be even a good sym 
bol of Ford, For what the Rouge really 
represented was a unique ownership 
ind investment policy—a policy Ford 
has now started to abandon 

It was the Ronge, essentially, that 
made Ford a closely owned private com 
back in 1919. That when 
Henry Ford bought out his fellow stock 
holders they objected to his 
for the huge installation. Ever 
with no stockholders to keep 
happy, Ford finances have been domi- 


| 


cove! 


pany was 


because 
plans 


siren 


MANAGERS behind Ford's postwar spurt 
are Henry Ford I, president, and Emest R. 
Breech (background), chairman. 
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nated by a policy of plowing back an 
overwheiming share of profits into ex- 
pansion. ‘That was how the River 
Kouge itself was financed. It also paid 
for the company’s enormous physical 
expansion since the war. 

* The Newsbreak—This week came the 
long-expected announcement of a 
change as drastic as anything since the 
ibandonment of the Model T. Stock 
in the Ford Motor Co. will be offered 
to the public; once morc the company 
will become responsible to a body of 
stockholders instead of to one family. 

Ihe news made front pages every- 
where, for Ford is a phenomenon of 
American business. It has long been 
the richest family-held company in the 
country; inklings of its net worth and 
its carnings have whetted the public’s 
yearning to buy shares if they ever be- 
came available. 

The news, too, is a reminder that the 
age of one-man dominance and of 
highly centralized manufacturing has 
gassed. Since the war, a company that 
vad clung too long to outdated policies 
has moved farther and faster than any 
other auto maker. 

I'he switch to public ownership is 

the inevitable outcome of the inherit- 
ance tax system that virtually dooms 
any such large scale family ownership. 
The Ford Foundation is the instrument, 
not the cause, of the stock sale to the 
sublic—some day Ford heirs would have 
had to sell stock in order to pay estate 
taxes. 
* Profits Plowed Back—The key point 
of Ford policy has always been to pay 
for plant expansion out of carnings. 
River Rouge was built that way—after 
Henry Ford had won his fight for the 
principle. Since 1946, the company has 
spent $1.6-billion on capital investment 
and is committed to another $1-billion 
—all out of earnings. 

The pay-as-you-go principle has been 
a cardinal factor in keeping Ford con- 
trol within the family. A couple of 
years ago, commenting on the spending 


of $913-million out of Sang to keep 


the plant growing, Chmn. Ernest R. 
Breech remarked: “We're lucky, inci 
dentally, that we didn’t have 450,000 
stockholders clamoring for us to pay 
out this money as dividends.” 

Using the company’s income to ex 
pand the business was heresy to most 
of U.S. management in the elder Ford's 
day. 

But in that simpler day Ford, his 
wife Clara, and his son Edsel were able 
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«--to please the VIP's on your gift list! 
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LOSCO, sii 


@ It’s a gift inspiration . . . this popular new Cosco , 


> Mma ee Se 


Executive Chair! Sure to please any man, because it 
adjusts six ways for individual comfort. Best of all, 
it’s “Office fashioned” . . . designed by seating engi- 
neers and mass-produced by skilled craftsmen to look ($31.95 in Zone 2) 
better, feel better and wear better than other chairs 
costing twice as much. There’s more to tell: mail 
coupon today for the whole story, plus name of your 


nearest Cosco dealer! Modei 20-LA 
Conterence Chair 





to buy up the company—lock, stock, and Had your COSSD deater te yellow pages of phen beck 


barrel—so he could carry out his idea. 


$28.96 
($30.95 in Zone 2) 


lI. New Stock Structure ; HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. BW1!5, Columbus. indians | 

| Please send me complete information on COSCO choirs and | 

T'wo and one-half years ago the | name of neorest COSCO deoler. | 
Foundation—the largest single owner ! Model 60-Y 
of Ford stock—told the company that, | fim i Space Maker 
to guarantee its long-range educational | By J ae 

commitments, it should not permanent J Address ; 
| 


ty I f | (511.95 in Zone 2) 
vy be tied to one source of mcome i 

Also available in Canada Alaska and Hawan (hr ough authorized COSCO dealers. , m$ 

Many different plans were discussed ene S—Penes and 11 Wester Sates 


COrreian!, see 
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* * * 

Which is simpler? 

The single unit! And it's also the simplest way 
to record and/or control 24 or more separate 
voriables in your plant. 

For instance, Fielden MULTIPOINT Electronic 
Recorders avtomatically report facts, central- 
ize data or control process voriables~24, 
48 of up to 96 points on a single circular chart 
without loss of accuracy of dependability. 


Look into Fielden Simplified Instrumentation 
for Temperature « Level + Pressure + Conduc- 
tivity « pH + Tachometry + Moisture Content «+ 
Dimensional Accuracy * Current + Voltage 


jp Robertohau Fito 


FIELDEN INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
BW-5, 2920 WN. 4th St, Phila, 33, Pa, 


uid Records be Kept! 
this FREE 


booklet tells 


you Now 
available— 
our Manual of Re- 
cord Storage Practice 
with Retention Periods for 
general business and banks. It 
tells a simplified story of record 
procedure and an easy-to-do 
storage plan for inactive records. 
A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS. for your 
FREE copy, clip this ad to your 
‘etter-head and mail to: 


BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. tw! 
720 &. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Winois 
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and abandoned because of the Founda- 
tion's tax-exempt status and the family’s 
desire to retain some control. Through 
all the talk, the compelling thought was 
this: To realize the maximum return, 
the Foundation had to sell some form 
of voting stock (BW —Jul.3'54,p32). 

¢ The Plan—Last summer the basic 
plan went to the Treasury Dept.; it was 
revised many times. About two wecks 
ago it was approved. This week the 
Foundation announced the plan—and 
its implications are far beyond its 
immediate scope: 

The existing 3,322,395 shares of Ford 
non-voting A stock will be split 15-to-1, 
becoming 49,535,925 A shares. The 
172,645 voting B shares, now held only 
by the Ford family, will be split 21-to-1, 
becoming 3,625,545 B shares. This 
makes a total of 53,461,470 shares out- 
standing. 

The Foundation, now owner of 
3,089,809 shares of non-voting A, will 
then hold 46,348,620 non-voting shares. 
The Foundation will seil about 15%— 
6,952,293 A shares—and each share sold 
will be converted into what is called 
“new common stock,” each with one 
vote per share. 

Also split 15-to-] and converted into 
voting common stock will be 42,140 
existing non-voting A shares owned by 
108 Ford executives, acquired under a 
stock option plan (the existence of 
which, since 1953, was the most sur- 
prising disclosure in the announcement). 

The present 172,645 shares of voting 
B stock (the family stock) will continue 
to be known as B shares after the split, 
and they will continue to have voting 
rights. The Ford family holdings of 
190,347 shares of present non-voting A 
stock will be split 15-to-l and con- 
verted into B stock. The family then 
will own 6,480,750 shares, all voting B 
stock. 
¢ Variable Voting—Although the new 
common stock—which is ms that to be 
sold by the Foundation or owned by 
employees—will carry one vote per 
share, the total voting power of all the 
common stock initially will be 60%. 
Each share of the family-owned B stock 
will be given sufficient voting strength 
to give the aggregate family stock a 
40% voting interest. 

If the outstanding shares of B stock 
fall below 2.7-million shares (and a 
holder can sell a B share by converting 
it into common), the iotal voting 
strength of that class of stock will be 
only 30%. When outstanding B shares 
fall below 1.5-million shares, each share 
will be worth one vote, the same as the 
common stock 

In return for giving up its long- 
cherished control, the Ford family in 
effect is getting a stock bonus. When 
the present B stock is split 21 to 1 
rather than 15 to 1 as in the non- 
voting A shares, the family acquires an 


extra 1.74% equity. A slightly larger 
cut of future earnings is the Ford fam- 
ily’s reward for giving up voting control. 
Market Prospect—The sale will be 
handled by seven firms acting as co- 
managers of the — group. 
With Blyth & Co. acting as chairman, 
the others are: First Boston Corp.; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Lehman Bros.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and White, 
Weld & Co. The exact price of the 
stock will remain a secret until just be- 
fore it goes on the market. Guesses have 
ranged all the way from $30 to $75 a 
share, but there are some benchmarks 
to indicate the likeliest price bracket. 

According to the bobtailed balance 
sheet filed each year in Massachusetts, 
company assets last Dec. 31 were 
nearly $2.1-billion. After the splits, the 
53-million shares will have a value 
based on assets alone, of about $39 
a share. But Ford’s assets have in- 
creased this year—after tax earnings 
for 1955 should be $330-million—and 
you also have to allow something for 
the company’s goodwill. So this would 
indicate a price range in the middle 
$40s. 
¢ The Proceeds—If the price is around 
$45 a share, the Foundation should 
realize more than $300-million from 
the sale of nearly 7-million shares. 
Initially, savs Pres. H. Rowan Gaither, 
this money will go into government 
bonds; later its investment possibilities 
will be determined on a long-range 
basis. One difficulty: Immediate 
reinvestment of $300-million in the 
stock market would push prices 
through the roof 

On one point Gaither is definite: 
The moncy won't be used to buy stock 
of other auto companies. 

The Ford Foundation is already the 

largest educational and charitable fund 
in the country, with assets of nearlv 
$500-million. After successive sales of 
Ford stock, it could well soar to assets 
of several billion dollars. 
e The Public’s the Boss—Theoretically 
at the start and more surely as time 
goes on, the new public partners of 
Ford Motor Co. will have voting con- 
trol. In the immediate future this 
should make no difference in how the 
company is run 

“Since I became president,” says 
Henry Ford Il, “we have tried to run 
the company so that anyone who had 
the right could come in and look at 


\anvthing we are doing.” 


The new public partners of the Ford 
family will find Ford little different 
from any other big corporation. They 
will find copies of printed annual re- 
ports going back to 1946 (though only 
about 40 cach year were distributed 
among family members and key execu- 
tives). 

They will find a well-organized highly 
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paid team of executives with an incen- 
tive pay plan for 3,800 of them, and 
since 1953, the option to buy stock— 
the 108 executives now have options 
to buy in installments over the next 
three years about 101,000 additional 
existing A shares. 

It’s a far cry from the days of un 
predictable Henry I, who once, to test 
the loyalty of his secretary, didn’t pay 
him for a whole year, then ordered him 
to draw a check for $12,000. And the 
Henry I who once wistfully wondered 
why you needed an accounting depart- 
ment when you could put all incoming 
cash into a burlap bag, fish out what 
was needed to pay bills, and keep what 
was left as profit. 


ll. How It Began 


Henry I had ideas that were strange 
for his time but that wouldn’t lift an 
eyebrow today. He insisted on pouring 
back income, even at the expense of 
dividends, to build more capacity to 
make more cars, make them cheaper, 
sell them cheaper and sell more. Under 
Henry Ford I, the company has con 
tinued to follow roughly the same prin 
ciple; and there has been no one to 
argue otherwise. Public partners argued 
with Henry I—and that’s why there 
have been no public partners since 
1919 
¢ The Rouge Plant — Henry Ford 
wanted to build a steel mill on land 
where the River Rouge dumps into the 
Detroit River. The original cost esti 
mate was $11.3-million. 

Instead of building such a plant, 
some of the stockholders, the Dodge 
brothers particularly, thought he should 
pav out the money in dividends. Ford 
was astonished and annoyed. He 
thought they had no kick coming. 

There was a lot to be said for his 
vicw 
¢ Early Holders—The Ford Motor Co 
was incorporated in Michigan on 
June 27, 1903, and capitalized at. $100,- 
000 with 1,000 shares of $100 par 
value. Paid-in cash was $49,000 

Henry Ford and his partner of a 
year, Alex Malcolmson (a coal dealer), 
put in $51,000 in patents, materials, 
machinery, and contracts for supplies 
Ford and Malcolmson each got 255 
shares of stock. John F. and Horace 
Dodge, who had a machine shop in 
Detroit, contracted with the new com 
pany to furnish engines and chassis 
From payments due them for this 
work, $10,000 was deducted over a 
period of time to give each of the 
brothers 50 shares of stock. 

The other stockholders paid cash 
Charles Woodall, $1,000 (10 shares); 
Vernon Fry, $5,000 (50 shares); Charles 
Bennett, $5,000 (50 shares); James 
Couzens, $2,500 (25 shares); Albert 
Strelow, $5,000 (50 shares); John Grav, 
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Heat 3 Wings of Civic Center 
Efficiently and Economically 


Chino, California Civic 
Center combines in modern, 


ottractive the 
City Hell, Fy 8 ~ 
Stations. 


Architect Stanley Meston, A. |. A. specified 


anitrol 


UNIT HEATERS 


wo 


Stanley Clark Meston, A.A. Fontana, 
California architect for the recently 
constructed Chino Civic Center 


He says “A single central heating system with duct work 
to the 3 separate wings would have been more expen- 
sive to install and more costly in the use of fuel.” 


Building budget dollars can often 
buy more if careful considera- 
tion is given to the heating layout 
and equipment specifications. 
The application of Janitrol 
Gas-Fired. nit Heaters and Win- 
ter Air Conditioners in the Civic 
Center above is not unusual. 
Similar Janitrol installations are 
saving money on the original 
cost and operating expenses in 
schools, shopping centers, new 
and modernized commercial and 





PROVEN PERFORMANCE 
THAT'S UNMATCHED 
With more then a million ox- 
clusive design Jonitrol heat 
exchangers installed since 
1950 lows than %& of 1% 
have been replaced for ony 

cawe. 

Write for ALA. Piles on Com- 
mercial ond industriai Ges 
Healing and data on the most 
durable unit heater built 





a 


industrial buildings. 


When it comes to the selection 
of equipment, your careful con- 
sideration will reveal why Jani- 
trol has the great preference 
among leading architects. 


Design wise, Janitrol is far ad- 
vanced in performance, depend- 
ability and economical, quiet 
operation. Your comparison of 
Janitrol’s construction features 
will prove this. 


Jjanitrol 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 


nso maxers or SMT/ECE woustna rumaces Athabar numory coMomonnG 


JAMITROL HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION, SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP. 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
in Canada: Alvar Simpson Lid., Torente, Ont. 
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EXTENSION OF HUMAN VISION” 


OVERFLOW CROWDS 
GET FRONT-ROW SEATS 
WITH DAGE TV 


DAGE closed-circuit TV has 
solved the overflow crowds prob- 
lem of many churches, schools 
and other places where speakers 
cannot be seen or heard by all 
present. 


The above illustration shows the 
Rev. Franklin Owen, Pastor of 
the Calvary Baptist Church, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, as he is seen 
by overflow portions of his con- 
gregation. Through DAGE closed- 
circuit TV large groups, located 
in other parts of the church, can 
clearly see and hear Rev. Owen. 
Reaching overflow groups is only 
one way that DAGE closed-ir- 
cuit TV is being used today by 


churches, schools, business and 
industry. Business records are 
inspected and signatures are ver- 
ified . . . dangerous operations 
are viewed safely . . . inaccessible 
devices are easily supervised. 


Inexpensive to install and oper- 
ate DAGE TY is a visual tool 
that pays for itself many times 
over. Whatever your business .. . 
find out how DAGE closed- 
circuit TV can improve your 
operation. For a free booklet 
detailing DAGE equipment and 
installations, write, wire or phone 
Dept. WB-3, DAGE TELEVI- 
SION, Michigan City, Indiana 
. » » Michigan City 3-3251. 


Michigon City, Indiane 
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IN CANADA DISTRIBUTED BY ROGERS 


MAJESTIC ELECTRONICS, LIMITED, 
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$10,500 (105 shares); Horace Rackham, 
$5,000 (50 shares); John W. Anderson, 
$5,000 (50 shares) 

¢ Taking Control—Henry Ford owned 
254% of the stock, as did Malcolmson. 
He chafed under the division of con- 
trol. In 1906 he bought cut Woodall 
for $4,000, Malcolmson for $175,900, 
Fry for $35,000, and 15 shares of 
Bennett's stock for $10,500 (the othe: 
35 shares went to Couzens). He had 
584% of the company and the chance 
to say: ““Now nobody can tell me what 
to do.” 

¢ Growing—There was money enough 
for all. In 1906, the company built a 
three-story buildin in downtown 
Detroit and paid uk In 1908, capital 
stock was increased to $2-million of 
20,000 shares. In 1911, operations were 
transferred to an enormous new plant 
in Highland Park. By that time nearly 
$5-million in dividends had been paid 
($2-million to minority stockholders), 
and surplus totaled $3.5-million. 

In 1908, the Model T had gone into 
production, and at Highland Park the 
first assembly line spewed out 1,000 
cars a day 

“It is not good business unless both 
buyer and seller gain from it,” said 
Henry Ford as he slashed away at 
prices. The price of a Ford car was 
down to $390 by 1915. By the end of 
the same year, the company had paid 
$41 -million in special dividends alone 
since 191l—onlv four vears. Accumu- 
lated surpuls was more than $50-mil- 
lion. 

Beginning in 1909, the Ford Motor 
Co. had paid a regular annual dividend 
of 5% a month on its capitalization- 
$1.2-million dividend on $2-million 
capitalization. All told, in the 12 years 
ended in 1915, dividends totaled more 
than $47-million. Of this, the minority 
stockholders received about $19.5-mil 
lion—on a total investment of $49,000 
They had all become millionaires. 
¢ The Dodge Suit—Then things started 
to come apart. In 1913, the Dodges 
had ended their contract with Ford 
and started to build their own car; 
dividends from Ford, and profits on 
Ford work, had put them in the auto 
business. 

According to the Dodges’ claim, de- 
nied by Ford, he planned to finance 
the Rouge by discontinuing the special 
dividends, paying only the regular 
dividend. >In 1916, the Dodges sued 
for a distribution of the surplus and for 
an injunction against further expansion 
ot Ford. In effect, the Dodge brothers 
were asking the court to declare it 
illegal for a competitor to get any 
bigger 
¢ The Outcome—The suit went to trial 
in 1917, and the first decision was a 
complete victory for the Dodges. On 
appeal, the Michigan Supreme Court 
voided all parts of the original decree 
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except the order to Ford to pay a special 
dividend. 

In 1919, Ford Motor Co. was ordered 
to pay a special dividend of $19,275,- 
960. It paid in 10 days. Ironically, 

lenry Ford and his son Edsel received 
11,179,666; the Dodge brothers got 
$1,975,960. 

Even before the final decision, Henry 
decided he wanted no more public part- 
ners. At the end of 1918 he resigned 
as president of the Ford Motor Co. (He 
never again was an officer until Edsel 
died in 1943) and passed the word that 
he was going to set up a new auto com- 
pany. He didn’t; what he actually did 
was to scare the minority stockholders 
into selling out. 
¢ New Deal at Ford—By September, 
1919, the Ford Motor Co. of Delaware 
—organized by Henry and Edsel to buy 
the Michigan Corporation—owned all 
20,000 shares of stock. 
it paid minority stockholders $105,820,- 
894. On a $10,000 investment. the 
Dodge brothers realized $25-million. All 
but one of the minority stockholders 
were paid $12,500 a share. The ex- 
ception was Couzens. Henry Ford had 
to pay him $13,441.32 a share—and for 
days Couzens walked around the 
Detroit Athletic Club chortling over a 
Ford Motor Co. check for $29,570,- 
894.57. 
¢ New Era—The fires were lit in the 
Rouge blast furnaces in 1921. The 
company’s surplus then stood at $234- 
miilion. Henry Ford had no one to 
tell him what to do. Between 1920 and 
1926, the company had after-tax profits 
of about $650-million, paid $92.8- 
million in dividends, and plowed $437- 
million back into the business. 

In 1909, Willian Durant could have 
bought the Ford Motor Co. and merged 
it with General Motors for $8-million 
cash—which he couldn’t raise. In 1924, 
New York financial interests offered $1- 
billion for all the stock of Ford Motor 
Co. 

“What,” asked Edsel, “would we do 
with all that money?” 


ill, A New Partner 


In 1934, the shadows were lengthen- 
ing over Henry Ford and his world 
wide empire. He and his wife and son 
owned 172,645 shares of the par $100 
stock in the company. He was aging 
and tiring. 

About this time, Henry Ford was 
asked what would become of his com- 
pany on his death. “If we keep the 
place up, someone will be able to use 
it,” he replied. As it turned out, the 
“someone” wasn’t a Ford. It was 
a foundation. 
¢ Series of Gifts—In obvious prepara- 
tion for creating the Ford Foundation, 
late in 1934, the stock was split 20 to 
1 and reclassified into 172,645 Class 
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B voting shares and 3,280,255 Class 
A non-voting shares. In 1936, the 
Foundation was established, with gifts 
of 125,000 Class A shares cach from 
Henry and Edsel Ford. 

When Edsel died in 1943, the Foun- 
dation served its purpose as a os, 
tory for stock that would otherwise have 
had te be sold for taxes. Edsel’s will 
left 1,153,809 Class A shares to the 
Foundation, A year later, Henry gave 
it another 1,400,000 shares and, upon 
his death in 1947, an additional 286, 
shares. 

Thus the Ford Motor Co., as a family 
enterprise, had a new partner, who has 
now made it necessary to do what $1- 
billion couldn't tempt the Fords to do 
30 years ago. 
¢ Family Holdings—Recently, Henry 
Ford Il—who became president in 1945 
even before his grandfather died—said: 
“Of course I wouldn't sell the company 
if | owned it, but I don’t.” And he 
never did. He and his brothers Benson 
and William, and sister Mrs. Josephine 
Ford Ford, each own 36,471 shares of 
present class B voting stock. Their 
mother owns 20,717 shares, and the 
estate of Mrs. Henry Ford (held in trust 
for the children of the younger Fords) 
owns 6,042 shares. 

Those shares have held all the votes. 
But the largest equity in the company 
has been held by the Foundation—a fact 
of which Henry and his brothers have 
been acutely conscious. As far as ¢arn- 
ings were concerned, perhaps the pri- 
mary obligation has been to the Founda- 
tion. So the Fords had no inclination 
to — the Foundation’s case for di- 
versification of its securities. 
¢ Wider Ownership—Henry doesn't 
have his grandfather's distrust of out- 
side stockholders, although he concedes 
that, as far as running the business is 
concerned, “It's very pleasant not to 
have a large number of stockholders.” 
Now, faced with the inevitable, he finds 
sound advantages for a large number of 
public partners. 

To begin with, other employees be- 
sides executives can own stock. The 
company already has announced studies 
of a plan (such as General Motors has) 
to enable salaried employees to purchase 
stock with the company paying part of 
the cost. “It would,” says Henry Ford 
Il, “give the employees a proprietary 
interest in the company.” 

Second, widespread ownership would 

ive the public an interest in buying 
Ford cars. “This is a competitive ad- 
vantage that General Motors has,” says 
Ford, “which they feel is a very im- 
portant advantage from a commercial 
standpoint.” 

He can’t see that the Ford board of 
directors—at least for some time—will 
have to be enlarged or changed in com- 
position, (it now has only two outside 
directors, Donald K. David, chairman 
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of the Ford Foundation’s executive 
committee, and James B. Webber, Jr., 
executive vice-president of J. L. Hudson 
Co.), or that any management practices 
will have to be changed. “Ever since 
I became ewe cwery our managemer 
procedures have been the same as those 
of any other large corporation,” he 
says. 
¢ Growth Company—Those procedures 
include the company’s insistence on 
reinvesting earnings. “We don’t plan 
to go out and borrow money to con- 
tinue our expansion,” Ford says. “This 
is still a growth company. After all, 
I'm a pretty large stockholder, but I'm 
in favor of conservative dividends.” 
The key to the Ford Motor Co.’s 
reinvestment policy is Henry’s descrip- 
tion of it as a growth comvany. As 
they look at the company, the new 
public partners will find that it has 
— an excellent return in growth 
or the money it has spent since Henry 
Ford II became president. 


IV. A New Company 


Ford Motor Co. has been revitalized 
since the war. In 1945, its assets of 
$816-million didn't even match those 
of prewar days; by the end of 1954, they 
had grown to $2.1-billion. 

Before Henry Ford II hired Ernest 
Breech to run the company in 1946, 
it had been losing something probably 
even more important than net worth. 
That was a loss in management. (One 
of the most tenacious myths about 
Henry Ford was that he had a one-man 
company. It wasn’t that; the company 
had top executive talent that was com- 
pletely overshadowed in publicity—by 
design—by the individualistic genius 
who had no title but owned the 
works.) 

According to Breech: “We entered a 
lush postwar seller's market with an 
industrial organization that was about 
as modern and competitive as the 
Model T.” 
¢ Straightening It Out—One ioss fed 
the other. Henry II and Breech found 
no cost system or controls, no clear 
lines of responsibility and authority. 
And as they untangled the one they 
untangled the other. In the first nine 
months of 1946, the company lost $52- 
million; by the end of the year, the loss 
was reduced to about $9-million. 

With profitable years following, and 
responsible, decentralized management 
well established (BW—Oct.17'53,p131), 
Ford started its building m. 
When -the $2.6-billion has all been 
spent, a few years hence, Ford will have 
99 plants and buildings—of which 67 
date from the new management. It 
will have 20 new manufacturing plants, 
13 new assembly plants, 20 new parts 
depots, |] new engineering and research 
buildings, and three new office build- 
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“I got along all these 
years without intercom... 


why should I get it now?” 


That's a fair question. Before we try to an- 
swer it, we'd like to ask you one: What do 
you really know about intercom? 


Sure, you’ve heard that it “saves time and 
money” (what business product doesn’t?) 
but unless you've had first-hand experience 
with intercom, you can’t be expected to 
know the things it does for a business. Here 
are a few that apply to almost every busi- 
ness. Why not take a minute and see where 
they apply to yours. 


When people leave their work 

to exchange information, 

1 costly working time is lost 

daily. With Executone Inter- 

com your people stay at their 

work and get more done. At the touch of a 

button any employee is in instant, voice-to- 

voice contact with any office, department, 
or plant area. 


When your phone lines are busy with 
inter-office calls, customers are frequently 
left “holding the line.” These delays are an- 
noying and lose good will. With Executone, 
inside calls never go through the switch- 
board. Phones are open for important out- 
side calls. And with a reduced work load, 
your operator gives better, faster service. 


When customers phone for 
' information you don’t have to 
say, “I’ll check and call back.” 
With Executone you get the 
information while you're on 


the outside call. No bothersome call-backs 
that add a sizeable chunk to your phone bill. 


When an employee is needed 

in a hurry, do you waste time 

running through offices, or 

have your switchboard oper- 

ator phoning and annoying 
others? With Executone you simply press 
a button and your man is paged and on the 
phone or in your office in seconds. 


In addition to these general examples, 
Executone gives you many other individual 
uses that apply specifically to your business, 


Executone alone provides 

, engineering and service per- 

_ sonnel in your area to(1) sur- 

- vey and plan your individual 

system, without charge (2) 

instruct your people thoroughly in its effi- 
cient use (3) provide fast, competent serv- 
ice on your premises as needed. Executone’s 
nationwide service organization assures 
years of profitable use from the most 
advanced, most dependable, most versatile 


‘ communication system you can buy! 


Why not fill out the coupon so your sec- 
retary can send it to us. It will bring you 
more information on the uses of Executone 
in your business. In addition you can receive 
“Talk Lines,” an informative case history 
magazine telling how other companies profit 
from Executone. There’s no obligation, of 
course. 
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NEW PORTABLE 
PHOTOCOPIER 
A MONEY SAVER 


The new, improved Contoura*-Constat* 
can now be used under any lighting con- 
ditions to make on-the-spot, photo-exact 
copies of anything that's printed, written 
or drawn, 

Goes where you go, sets up on table 
or desk. Easy, inexpensive to operate. 
Guaranteed, Write today for full details. 

*T. M. Reg, U. &. Pat, on, 
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ings. The physical plant will have been 
95% built or rebuilt. 

* Decentralizing—Most of the new 
plants are outside the Rouge area, 
where there is no more space to ex- 
pand, but the Rouge plants have been 
modernized. The Rouge steel works 
ranks as the Iith largest steel pro- 
ducer in the country, though it sup- 
plies only 56% of Ford’s stcel needs; 
it produces more than $1 35-million 
worth of steel] each year, has a replace- 
ment value of $350-million. 

From the new facilities—or requiring 
them—have sprung new product lines. 
The Ford car ro its production have 
been built up. The Ford division way 
established in 1949 and put under the 
strong hand of Lewis D. Crusoe, a 
longtime friend of Breech and the man 
who worked up Ford's accounting sys- 
tem. The manufacturing plants were 
put under D. S. Harder, an accom- 
plished production man (who is, how- 
ever, better known as the originator of 
the word “automation’’). Crusoe and 
Harder set the pattern, and both are 
now executive vice-presidents—Crusoe 
for the vehicles; Harder for the manu- 
facturing. 
¢ More Divisions—A Lincoln-Mercury 
division followed, to be superseded by 
separate Mercury and Lincoln divisions. 
A Tractor division was established— 
now the Tractor & Implement division. 
A Special Products division evolved 
into the Continental division, with a 
new car introduced this fall. Now there 
is a new Special Products division—and 
that, too, will undergo a metamorpho- 
sis into a car division—with its first 
model to be brought out probably for 
the 1957 model year. 

The growth and changing of the divi- 
sions has signalized the growth of 
Ford’s sales. in 1946, Ford had 22% 
of the auto market; now it has nearly 
30%. It has no intention of slowing 
down. 
¢ New Cars—Chances are you will see 
this demonstrated more clearly than 
ever before in the 1957 models. By 
eliminating the downdraft carburetor, 
fuel injection will permit the stylists to 
make the front of the car lower than 
ever before. Smaller wheels will bring 
the over-all height down. The glass 
area of the windshield may be carried 
back into the roof; so, too, may the 
door openings. “It will,” says one Ford 
man, “be a car like nothing you've seen 
before.” 

And there will be the new car, ten- 
tatively called the Edsel, being conjured 
up by the new Special Products divi- 
sion. 

The reason for this car is simple: Ford 
has no model in the price range be- 
tween the Mercury and the Lincoln, 
and General Motors does (the Buick 
Super and Oldsmobile 98). Crusoe 
doesn't admit that GM is too big for 


Ford to beat; he does, however, believe 
that you have to meet the GM line, car- 
for-car. 

¢ Strong Points—Ford’s chief rival, 
GM, is characterized by its unique size, 

ractically unlimited resources, and a 
(ot of flexibility. On similar terms, Ford 
would have to be characterized as de- 
pending on imagination, resourceful- 
ness, and drive. 

Ford's traits arise principally from a 
near-perfect mix of veteran auto men 
and inquiring youngsters who some- 
times don't know enough about the 
business to be afraid of making mis- 
takes. 

Look down the roll of division 
chiefs and you find men in their 30s 
and 40s who have economic and ad- 
ministrative backgrounds in the military 
and the federal agencies. 

The young and upcoming men are 
balanced by the age and experience of 
Harder, at 62 the oldest of the top men 
at Ford; Crusoe, 60 years old, and 
Breech, 58. Crusoe selected most of 
the division managers; he believes a 
man can be taught the auto business 
if he knows the fundamentals of good 
management. 

The result of this lineup is a blend 
of imagination and scientific business 
management that isn’t so plainly in evi- 
dence at any of the other auto com- 
panies. 
¢ Business Methods—In essence, what 
the new stockholders of the Ford Motor 
Co. will find is a company that stuck 
to outmoded management ideas until 
it was almost too late, then sweepingly 
adopted the methods preached by the 
business administration texts. 

General Motors Corp. just about 
wrote the book on decentralization of 
management, and Ford executives— 
Breech, Crusoe, and several others are 
former officials of GM—have learned it 
well. Because it started in 1946 with 
nothing, Ford has been able to install 
some statistical management aids—for 
example, extensive use of outside re- 
search and survey organizations—that 
GM hasn't found either necessary or 
desirable. 
¢ The New Monument—Ford manage- 
ment has its own symbol of the com- 

ny’s turnabout since 1946. As the 

iver Rouge plant symbolizes the era 
of Henry I, the new order is symbol- 
ized by a 1 3-story modernistic concrete 
and glass administration building that’s 
rising out of farmland within sight of 
Fairlane, the elder Ford’s home. It 
would blend into the midtown office 
districts of Manhattan; in downtown 
Detroit, it would stand out nearly alone 
in design. But even out in a meadow, 
it is no incongruity at Ford. 

“We have,” says Ermest Breech, “no 
more use for the status quo around 
here than we do for a blueprint of the 
Model T.” exo 
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PHOTO BY PAISLEY, SARNIA 


SARNIA ... international crossroads for industry 


One of the fastest-growing of Canada’s industrial centers is 
Sarnia, Ontario. Sarnia lies at a natural crossroads, where the 
rail system of the Chesapeake and Ohio enters Canada across 
the St. Clair River, a part of the world’s busiest waterway 
system. Thus Sarnia enjoys exceptionally good transportation, 
both by rail and water, to all parts of North America. 

Other attractions are an unlimited supply of good water for 
industrial use and nearby sources of salt, natural gas and other 
raw materials. 

For twenty-two miles south from Sarnia, the C & O runs 
close to the shore of the St. Clair River, providing many excel- 
lent industrial sites. 

Completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway will bring deep draft 
ocean shipping directly to this waterfront and extensive develop- 
ment of this whole area will be accelerated. 


Let the C & O Industrial Develop- 
ment Department prepare a Pin- 
Point Survey of the Sarnia area 
based on your site requirements. 
Write, in complete confidence, to: 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Industrial Development Depart- OHIO 
ment, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





SERVING: VIRGINIA 


Principal Industries of Sarnia 
POLYMER CORP., LTD. 
IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 

DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LTD. 
ELECTRIC AUTO-LITR, LTD. 
HOLMES FOUNDRY, LTD. 
MUELLER, LIMITED 
FIBERGLAS CANADA, LIMITED 
CANADIAN OIL REFINERIES, LTD. 
SARNIA BRIDGE CO., LTD. 
CATALYTIC CONSTRUCTION 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
BELTON LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 
SIFTO SALT LIMITED 
CABOT CARBON OF CANADA. LTD, 
SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
CHEMICAL VALLEY 
FABRICATING CO., LTD. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


WEST VIRGINIA « KENTUCKY 


* INDIANA + MICHIGAN «+ SOUTHERN ONTARIO 





Ask your Sturgis 
dealer for a free 
trial of Model 
Number 1885-G. 
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Back Conscious? We had you in 
mind when we develo this new 
chair. Its oversize back, 19" x 18” 
x 5';", and comparable seat are 
cushioned with molded foam rub- 
ber over springs. The soft back pam- 
pers your spine and adjustable 
spring tension cradles you in com- 
fort all day long. Standard equip- 
ment includes our famous fiber 
glass base which is noiseless, self- 
leveling and absorbs punishing 
scuffs and bumps without disfigure- 
ment. Accept a free trial one let 


your back feel the difference. 


Manufactured in Sturgis, Mich. and Charleston, S.C 
The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 
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Esso Stock Split Helps 


A stock split and a picture of a 
smiling president have accomplished 
what record earnings failed to do. At 
midweek, Standard & Poor's industrial 
stock index stood nearer its September 
high than at any time since the “heart 
attack” collepse. The rails, with a longer 
way to go, were at their best levels since 
Sept. 30 

The fuel for these moves came from 
two sources—(1) President Eisenhower's 
strong recovery and announcements 
that he would soon be back in harness, 
though at a stepped<down pace; (2) the 
long-rumored stock split by Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. Stock splits have 
been the meat on which the market 
has fed most happily for some time, 
and this one couldn't have been better- 
timed. A boosted diy idend going hand- 
in-hand with the 3-for-l split didn’t 
hurt, either. 
¢ The Unimpressed—The bullish en- 
thusiasm resulting from these two 
forces, particularly the Esso stock split, 
which revived rumors of other impend- 
ing splits, left some observers unmoved, 
however. While headlines trumpeted 
that the Dow-Jones industrial average 
had posted its best weekly gain in 17 
vears last week, onc Wall Street tech- 
nician quietly pointed out that in that 
week, only 31% of the more than 
1,006 comimon issues listed on the 


Big Board scored gains of one point 
or more, another 18% showed gains 
of less than one point, and 51% were 
either unchanged or actually lower on 
the week. On top of that, 40% of the 
gain racked up by the Dow-Jones aver- 
age itself was concentrated in two is- 
sues—E.. I. du Pont de Nemours, and 
Standard Oil (N. J.). 

The 50 issues that scored the best 
gains last week are listed on page 177, 
and their showing is revealing. For one 
thing, second-grade issues dominate the 
list—strength in blue chip equities has 
been restricted to a few such fast-mov- 
ing issues as du Pont and Esso. And, 
despite big gains last week, nearly half 
of the 50 are more than 10% below 
their highs for the vear, with a dozen 
issues off more than 15% from the 
highs. 

Not only are many issues laboring 
well below the highs of the vear, but, 
despite their lower prices and increased 
dividends, their vields are not particu- 
iarly attractive. General Electric, for 
instance, is selling around 17% below 
its high, but still yields only 3.4%. 
¢ Reactions—Psychologically, this has 
been a strange market. The fine earn- 
ings of many corporations were ignored, 
yet a stock split boomed Esso, and ru 
mors still are playing an important part 
in market moves. And what happens 
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to an issue that doesn’t meet the mar- 
ket’s demands? Look at Internatioaal 
Paper, which has had a good year, but 
paid only its regular cash dividend and 
a 5% stock dividend, the same as in 
1954. The stock dropped $5.62, to 
$107, in the first hour of trading fol- 
lowing the dividend announcement. 

¢ The Cost of Borrowing—The money 
market is figuring strongly in Wall 
Streeters’ forecasts of market moves. 
For one thing, the boost in consumer 
loan rates, generally the stickiest of 
all money rates, and statements by 
bankers close to the Federal Reserve 
that conditions won't be loosened for 
political considerations, are causing 
some revisions in thinking. Streeters 
who thought credit tightness would 
ease if the outcries got loud enough are 
doubtful now. The continuing tight- 
ness is liable to be felt most strongly 


The Big Gainers in a 


Oct, 28 

Stockh Close 

Allis Chalmers | A enitree’ pS Gn0N0C oO8 $62.37 
American Hawaiian Steamship........... 88 50 
American Home Products.............. 83.25 
American Metal. ........ 2.66 6seseeee- 57.75 
American Optical ........ccscccseees 38.50 
American Potash “B”..... 2... cc ecnues 90.00 
Anaconda Wire Sis Gecane 59.25 
Andes Copper aakese cedeeds 29 30 
Atlas Powder , ‘ ‘ 55.00 
Chile Copper a8 Jet 46 00 
Clark Equipment » , 79.00 
Climax Molybdenum .. 61.75 
Combustion Engineering. . : ; 59.75 
Commercial Credit...........+0e0e65 50.00 
Sn 05.cb 6b s64b-06 bassad detec 82.25 
Be Bo G8 Feieecenncoctecoccksdeceves , 214.00 
Bastman Kodak. ........seceeesee+> 79.25 
Pirestone Tire & Rubber...........-++++- 72.25 


Food Machinery. e646 5860er G00ee cd bod 54.00 


Paster WOE... cccccvcvecedserecccs 4) 00 
Pruehauf Trailer oee6 Stecesoese 47.12 
Gardner Denver... ....-eccecsccceeeees 41.25 
General Poods eekvdovereec 80.50 
General Precision Instruments......... 37.50 
POD. «cian ctbb ees pintooecoorece 54.25 
Ingersoll-Rand... .....ceccccoccvceces 54.50 
Inspiration Copper wecvoosseeds 54.50 
International Nickel..........-++0+0+5 74.50 
International Paper...........- 105.50 
Kennecott Copper. ........++. 106.12 
Kimberley Clark .........e0+ee0. 43 00 
Miami Copper........-cessecees 48.50 
Minn. Mining & Mfg...........++. 98.12 
Minn. & Ontario Paper - 58.00 
National Mall, & Steel Cast 0.00 
N. Y¥. Dock . ; 85.00 
Phelps Dodge : vr 53.50 
Ritter Co oye . 3» 00 
Shell Oil coos Soeese 56.25 
A. 0. Smith ‘ os ae 51.25 
Standard Oil (N. J.). Se eee ee 132.75 
Tennessee Corp...... 6+ -ceerccccves 47.00 
United Cason. . oo. sscccccccccsccesvecs 49.75 
U. S. & Poreign Shares. ......6.+s00+ bovee 29.00 
i Oh Seeeiiiee., 4: cive sessbosesdsnadsinas 50.00 
Warren Petroloum.....-.+.++++0¢ cosocee 55.75 
West Kentucky Coal... ......-cccecccees 23.37 
Weet Virginia Coal..... 66. ccccecees 46.00 
Westinghouse Electric co dapeos a $3.87 
Zenith Radio... ....6eccscceseve oe 121.75 
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in the competition from the municipal 
market, where bonds like the Illinois 
Turnpike issue, with a tax-exempt 
33% coupon, are attracting plenty of 
investment interest. 

e Ford Stock—The sidelight of market 
interest was, of course, the announce 
ment that Ford Motor Co. common 
would be offered early in 1956, which is 
later than most Streeters had expected. 
Now brokerage houses are besieged 
with inquiries and orders, many of 
them in large dollar amounts, and it 
looks as though there will be many 
disappointed would-be Ford stockhold- 
ers. If the demand holds up iong 
enough to be translated into i or- 
ders, following filing of the registra- 
tion with SEC, it will undoubtedly 
mean brokers will have to allocate the 
shares they receive on some percentage 
basis to their customers. 


Big Week 


% Change 

Oa, 28 Vow. 4 
Nov. 4 19055 to to 
Close High Nov. 4 1055 High 
$65.37 $81.12 + 5.0% —19.4% 
96 00 101.50 + 8.5 - 5.4 
87.30 87.50 + $5.1 0.9 
61.00 68.25 + 5.6 ~10.6 
41.50 53.25 + 7.8 —22.1 
95.00 101.50 + 5.6 - 6.4 
62.580 72.00 + 5.5 ~13.2 
4.00 4.75 +15.3 - 2.2 
58 00 63.50 + 5.5 8.7 
50.00 59.00 + a7 —15.3 
85.25 87.00 + 9.2 0.9 
65.25 80.75 + $.7 ~19.2 
64.00 79.50 + 7.1 -19.5 
54.00 57.75 + 890 - 6.5 
88.25 90.75 + 7.3 - 2.8 
226.00 249.75 + 5.6 -~ 05 
83.75 87.00 + 5.7 - 3.7 
76.00 82.25 + $.2 - 7.6 
57.00 61.25 + 5.6 - 69 
53.00 50.00 +19.0 ~sM.0 
51.50 51.75 +93 - 6.5 
44.25 46.50 + 7.3 - 48 
85.62 86.12 + 6.4 0.6 
40.62 71.50 + 8.3 43.2 
$4.75 63.590 + 8.3 7.5 
57.50 63.25 + 5.5 91 
57.50 68 00 + 5.5 15.4 
78.50 87 .62 + 5.4 110.4 
112.62 117.50 + 6.7 - 42 
113.37 129.50 + & 12.5 
46.00 58 00 +70 ~20.7 
$3.62 00.00 +10 6 ~10.6 
103.25 115.00 + 52 ~10.2 
62.00 73.90 + 69 15.6 
$3.25 33.62 +10.8 1.1 
90.00 103.00 + 5.9 12.6 
57.50 64.75 +75 11.2 
42.25 42.25 + 8.3 0.0 
“0.75 “6 3 +80 8.6 
59 00 «0.50 +15.1 2.5 
146.00 146.25 +10.0 -~ 0.2 
50.25 6247 + 69 20.1 
53.50 55.25 + 7.5 - 3.2 
$2.12 33.87 +10.8 -~ $.2 
53.00 0 + 6.0 ~12.4 
65.00 65.37 +16.6 ~ 06 
27.0 27.0 +15.5 00 
52.25 52.25 +13.6 00 
58 00 83.25 + 7.7 ~w.4 
128 0 iM 0 + $.1 ~ 4.5 








How hard does your 
shipping tag work ? 


Dennison-designed 
Copperweld tag does 


(6) important jobs 








1.. Advertises Copperweld Products, 


2.Gives technical specifications. 
Color of ink and color of reinforced 
patch keyed to these specifications. 


3. Identifies contents of the shipment. 


4.Provides order and requisition 
numbers. 


6. Displays Copperweld trademark. 
6. DELIVERS THE GOODS. 


THE COPPERWELD TAG isa 
striking example of Dennison- 
designing at work, Your tag, too, can 
pay its own way... express your 
company personality ..,. create good 
will, Dennison design and produc- 
tion facilities are at your service — 
to make you a topnotch tag. 
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Some of the 126 new-design 
vertical-lift doors serving 
PIER NUMBER 57 
Foot West 15th and North River, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dept. of Marine and Aviation 
City of New York — Owners 
MADIGAN & HYLAND, 
Long Island City, N. Y.: 
Architects and Engineers 
CORBETTA CONSTRUCTION CO., 
New York, N.Y.: General 
Contractors for Superstructure 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL CO.: 
Fabricators and Erectors 











that adds storage plus protection 


Close-up of international - built 
doors at Pier No. 57. Note ‘nest 
ing’ of leaves when doors are 
opened — also the fective ber 
rier formed by @ 4-1. section of 
the lowermost leaves of upper 
deck doors 


SEE COMPLETE CATALOG 
IN SWEET'S 
ARCHITECTURAL 
OR INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION FILES 


You're looking at New York's first new pier 
since World War Il — also the first important 
advance in industrial door design that's been 
made in many a year. 

It's another innovation by International: 
Doors that operate in parallel guides . . . each 
leaf sliding upward in its own angled guide. . . 
with all leaves finally nesting vertically within 
the structure's framework. And it’s this vertical 
versatility that offers every plant, warchouse, 
pier, or factory these three added advantages: 
1. Doors open up-and-out-of-ihe-way — not 

horizontally into the storage area — thus 

permitting storage right up to the door and 
above the door level. 

. Inner-structure nesting of opened door’s 
leaves climinates interference with fire pro- 
tection provided by sprinkler systems. 

. Permits unobstructed interior fighting when 
leaves are opened. 

International engineers pooled their broad 
experience with the engineers of the Dept. of 
Marine and Aviation and Madigan & Hyland to 
give New York's newest Pier No. 57 these new- 
design doors. They'll weleome the chance to 
help you plan applications for your special 

cods 


— or to work with you on any door , 


n 
project. Mail coupon for comprehensive data 
on International's unique door service. 


2060 EDGAR STREET, EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
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Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about prospects of 
easier money . . . uranium 
hopes . . . confounding the 
Street cynics. 


Easier money is on the way. More 
and more, the forecasts are taking this 
line. And the prophecies are having an 
effect in the money market—particularly 
the Treasury, corporate, and municipal 
bond marts, where trends toward higher 
orices (and lower yields) are persistent. 

fany smart experts disagree, though. 
As one of these sces the Treasury mar- 
két prices “currently are too high to 
be consistent with the credit demand 
that should flow from the prospective 


volume of business activity... . 


Holders of uranium stock have noth- 
ing to worry about, one prominent 
Street analyst claims. That is, if they're 
young. Owners of good mines, he says, 


will be prosperous by 1970. 


Street cynics can slip up, too. Take 
the news last week of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey's 3-for-l1 stock split and 
the upping of its next quarterly divi- 
dend from $1.25 to $1.50. This came 
as a bolt from the blue, electrifying 
the market (page 176). One reason for 
that: Just before the announcement a 
large secondary offering of the stock 
(50,000 shares) turned up. The cynics 
immediately saw this as a tipoff that 
earlier rumors of a stock split were 
phony. Anyone with that much stock, 
they argued, would certainly have a 
pipeline to the company, and wouldn't 
sell before a split. 


Joy and hag “my hit 1955 highs 


last week—Joy Mfg. Co. (maker ot 
mechanized mining machinery) on the 
Big Board, the Prosperity Co. (laundry 
machine maker) on the American Ex 
change (the old Curb). 


One legal pronunciamento on securi- 
ties that investors might well keep al- 
wavs in mind: Justice | sale Putnam’s 
remark in a famous Massachusetts case 
125 years ago: “Do what you will, the 
capital is at hazard.” 


Market letter gleanings: The “ad- 
vance will carry further.” (Bache & Co.) 
. . » During “the next 60 days we are 
apt to see a . market highly re- 
strained both as to volume and price 
variations.” (Ralph E. Samuel & Co.). 
..» The market has “resumed its up- 
trend . . . with sufficient vigor to pro- 
vide bullish indications for the immedi- 
ate future.” (Cortese, Kupsenel & Co.) 
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Photo courtesy The Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y. 


Sure way to keep profits from shrinking 


Here you see a new and different kind of gasketing material in the 
making. It’s different because it’s made of a cork paper base, impreg- 
nated with CHEMIGUM LATEX —a colloidal suspension of a nitrile 
rubber in water. 





Primary advantages of this sheet over glue-glycerine impregnated 


vegetable fiber sheets or nonimpregnated cork paper sheets are: 1, It 
ends the problem of shrinkage of cut gaskets on storage or in service 
against water—ends contingent complaints and their effect on profits. 
2. It withstands temperatures up to 300° F. versus the usual 212° F 


CHEMIGUM 5. It fully resists gasoline and oil—has been approved for use against 


LATEX hazardous liquids. 4. It is stronger, more resilient, more compressible. 
CHEMIGUM LATEX in coatings, sizes, impregnants, inks and 
adhesives, is insuring many manufacturers of paper, 





™ IVE textile and leather goods against shrinking profits. 

f WHE oY a A , How can its oil resistance, strength, flexibility, 

N a aj” r R permanence and processability help you? For 

SS AJ details write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 
K-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry —CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOFLEX - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 
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TOOLING for production of 
small parts like the folding rule 
joint shown above can be made 
with confidence when the basic 

machine is a precise, sturdy V&O press. 


Demand production of metal 


stampings is practical with 


Henry & Wright Dieing Ma 


Package handling equipment by Standard-Knapp chines. Their high speed and 


features adaptability. Case sealing unit, for example, versatility assures quick com- 


self-adjusts to different sizes of shipping cases pletion of simple or tricky parts 





EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Western representative: MAILLER SEARLES, INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco 





Only the best is good enough 


Because Emhart machines will do more than one thing, you 





can mechanize operations and retain adaptability to change. 


Our condensed catalog of over 275 machines tells more. 


Se Sane eea greene | 


EMHART MI 
HARTFORI 
By easy changes Hortford- 


Empire forming machines pro- 
duce bottles and jars rang- 
ing from the smallest to the 
largest at high speeds and 


low cost. 


City 


0 eS ee ee 








Another Avis First: 


Rent it here - Leave it there’ 





Ss 


ervice 





Now you can rent a new car 


Here’s one of the greatest improvements in travel in years—the Avis 


“Rent it here—leave it there’ service. For the first time you can rent a 


from Avis in any city, 
leave it at any other Avis office 
in the nation! 


new Plymouth or other fine car from more than 426 Avis offices in the 
U.S. and leave it at any other Avis office in the nation. No longer do 
you have to double back and return your car to its origin. This exclusive 
one-way service makes it more convenient than ever to travel in a 


sparkling new car from Avis for business or pleasure. 


FOR BUSINES$—Sales Manager Bil! Smith in Philadelphia plans 
a three-day selling trip before attending an important sales meet- 
ing in St. Louis. By driving he knows that he'll make more calls 

but there isn’t time to drive both ways. So he rents a clean, 
new car from Avis in Philadelphia and gets train reservations 


FOR PLEASURE —in Boston, Don Gray and family plan a trip 
south—for a vacation and to see their son. By taking a crack train 
south and arranging for Avis “Rent it here—leave it there” service, 
they have the convenience of a sparkling new car for sight-seeing 

The car is waiting for them at the station in Daytona Beach, where 


Tos 


Re ee la al 
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from Pittsburgh to St. Louis. As he drives to Pittsburgh he sees 
customers in Reading, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Altoona and Johns- 
town. He leaves the car with the Avis office in Pittsburgh and 
boards the train to St. Louis. Total car cost: $74.60, including car 
return charge—and Avis paid for all the gas, oii and insurance. 


they spend a week. Then they head for Pensacola, where their son 
is stationed, enjoying a 2-day scenic drive across Florida. After a 
happy reunion, the Grays drive to Mobile, where they leave the 
car at the Avis office, paying only $136.58, including car return 
charge. They take a fast train home, rested and refreshed. 


i LBS aS 
* 


Here's how to arrange tor Avis 
“Rent it here—leave it there” service 


Cell your nearest Avis office (it's listed under “A” 


in the phone book) 
other fine car in minutes 


You con rent a new Plymouth or 


Besides Avis Credit Cords, 


Avis stations honor many other national credit cards, 


including those from major railroads and airlines, hotel 
chains and oil componies. Avs Rent-o-Car System, Inc., 


Hotel Statler Bidg., Boston, Moss. 


RENT-&-CAR 


AWAY OR AT HOME...A CAR OF YOUR OWN 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Chances are good that you are stuffing your briefcase with more and 
NOV. 12, 1955 more material to read at home. In virtually all middle- and top-level jobs, 
: r the flood of “required reading” has steadily increased. 


Yet most businessmen could cut drastically—or even eliminate—the 
amount of such work they do take home. The secret: developing more 
efficient reading habits. 





Statistics show that most businessmen read below the college level 
A BUSINESS WEEK (300 words a minute), and that their comprehension of the material is far 
too low. And 90% of them could at least double their reading speed and— 

much more itmportant—boost their comprehension considerably. 


SERVICE To a slow reader, increasing speed and comprehension may seem 
impossible. He is likely to feel that the ability to read fast is a God-given 
talent possessed only by a favored few. 


Actually, the rapid reader has received no such mystic blessing. 
The way a person reads is nothing more than a habit. Thus the slow, poor 
reader, by study and application, can usually become a good reader. 


Surest, easiest, and fastest way to change your reading habits is to go 
to a good clinic or teacher for a special course. (Note that recent interest 
in remedial reading has brought many a fraudulent clinic into being. 
Check with your local Better Business Bureau on those in your area.) 


According to one of the leading authorities on remedial reading, Dr. 
Hilda Yoder, head of the Yoder Reading Improvement Center in New 
York, this method is almost guaranteed to double—or even triple—the 
average executive’s reading speed. 


Basis for this is the fact that methods for analyzing reading faults 
have been developed on a highly scientifie plane. Just one example: 
The actual movements of your eye can be photographed, giving a graphic 
picture of such things as the number of fixations per line of type, back 
tracking, length of time to read a specific number of words. 


But can you improve your reading skill on your own, without going 
to a professional source? Yes—if you are willing to study and practice. Just 
reading a book about how to improve your reading won’t work, any more 
than just reading about exercise will strengthen your muscles. 


Here are the broad principles involved: Dr. Yoder has found that 
most businessmen are likely to be perfectionists in reading—they read 
every word because they are afraid of missing something. Reading whole 
thoughts and phrases increases both speed and comprehension. 


Best way to do this is by reading material of about standard difficulty, 
such as most popular magazines or light novels. Time yourself, see how 
much you have read in, say, 10 minutes. Next day, read the same length 
of time, Dut try to read more text. 


While doing this, concentrate on moving forward. Don’t regress, or 
look back, trying to pick up something you missed. You will have trouble 
getting the full meaning at first, but the important thing here is to jostle 
yourself out of old reading habits. 


One way to test your comprehension is to have someone ask you 
questions on what you have just read. A better way is to do this reading 
from books specifically designed to improve your skill. They include tests 
on comprehension that relate to their text. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 
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Among the best books in the field are: The Techniques of Reading, by 
Horace Judson and K. P. Baldridge (Harcourt, Brace; $4.75); Effective 
Reading and Learning, by Phillip B. Shaw (Crowell; $4); and Reading Skills, 
by William D. Baker (Prentice-Hall; $2). The latter is also included in a 
Rapid Reading Kit, put out by Chicago’s Foundation for Better Reading 
and selling for $9.95. 


Don’t look for an ideal or correct speed, or one right way of reading. 
There is no such thing; reading rates are strictly individual. 


Moreover, remember this very important point: The ability to “shift 
gears” is as important as fast reading. In other words, the speed you read 
depends entirely on the difficulty of the material you read. As a good 
reader, you will read a complex business document much more slowly 
than you will read a novel for fun. 


The shooting of William Woodward, Jr., by his wife again spotlights 
an age-old question: Should homeowners keep guns for protection against 
prowlers and burglars? 


Even police and lawmakers are divided into two opposing groups on 
the subject. The group that flatly says “no” simply points to the Woodward 
tragedy as an an example of what can happen—and too often does. And 
there’s always the danger of keeping guns where children can get them. 


The other school claims that weapons in the home are the greatest 
deterrent possibie to break-ins. They can cite daily incidents of citizens 
shooting at, capturing, or chasing off prowlers. 


However, this group insists that anyone owning a gun should be 
thoroughly trained in its use. Moreover, says one top authority, he should 
establish a pattern for always keeping his gun either loaded or unloaded. 


A double-barreled shotgun is easiest to open and load in a crisis (20- 
gauge is easiest for a woman to handle). 


In handguns, some recommend a revolver over an automatic pistol— 
it’s easier to check whether or not it’s loaded. However, remember that 
only a real expert can hit anything with a handgun. For safety, put only 
five cartridges in a revolver. Leave the hammer on the empty chamber; 
that way, it won’t go off accidentally if you should drop it. (Be sure to check 
state laws on whether you need a permit for a handgun.) 


Insurance coverage or your home and personal property may have be- 
come inadequate during the last 10 years—particularly if you have renewed 
the policies automatically. Since 1945 replacement cost of a home has gone 
up 100%; furniture 35%; clothing 36%. 


For victims of plugged ears (such as air travelers), doctors recommend 
these steps for quick relief: (1) Blow your nose gently and clear your throat; 
(2) hold your nose, and “inhale” vigorously with mouth closed. 


Manners and modes: A new toothpaste product comes in rye, scotch, 
or bourbon flavors. It’s six proof... . The FBI warns that the next two 
months will be the “overtime” working period for pickpockets and purse 
snatchers. . . . Newest marital-status identification is the “divorce” ring— 
a black circlet set with white gems. 


Gontects copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 12, 1056, leeve—Business Week, 550 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 














U. S. Rubber announces another major advancement in OIL DOCK HOSE! 


NEW U.S. AMAZON H-1818 0)! Suction & Discharge Hose...far more 
flexible... greatest hydrostatic values...one third lighter! 


Imagine how much easier and faster dock workers can 
make up headers when working with an 8” i.d. oil suction 
& discharge hose that— 

@ Has a bending radius of 3 feet! 


@ Weighs but 18% Ibs. per foot instead of the 
conventional 30 Ibs.! 


@ Has a nipple assembly weighing only 85 Ibs. 
instead of the conventional 175 Ibs.! 


U. S. RUBBER engineers, combining their ingenuity 
with the most advanced products of textile, metallurgical 
and rubber chemistry, have developed such a hose. And 
they have ample proof of its outstanding performance in 
world-wide oil transport service. The new U.S. Amazon® 


© 


Mechanical Goods Division 


H-1818 Lighter Weight Oil Suction & Discharge Hose 
provides — 


@ Easy Handling —ready flexibility and lighter weight. 
@ Ultimate Hydrostatic Values—up to 75% higher 
than conventional dock hose. 


@ Greatest Safety —harmless seepage, rather than 
sudden burst, when hose has served its time. 


@ Highest Crush Resistance—combined with greatest 
flexibility. 


U.S. Amazon H-1818— another quality product of 
United States Rubber —is obtainable through any of our 
27 District Sales Offices, or write to us at Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 








EXTRUSION PRESSES like this giant gobble up magnesium, create new markets, 


MAGNESIUM GOES CIVILIAN 


This May Be the Turn 


Magnesium people 
this in common with Brooklyn Dodger 
fan They've always talked hopefully 


have long had 


ibout “next year 
Last month, the Dodgers finally won 
World Series. And last week, at the 
Magnesium Assn.’s annual meeting, at 
New York's Hotel Biltmore, there were 
igns that its “next might be 
cre too 


Leland I. Doan 


year 
} 
president of Dow 
Chemical Co., admitted that optimism 
ibout magnesium is traditional with 
Dow—the only major U.S. producer of 
the metal. Dow had to be optimistic to 


186 Production 


stick with it. Just the same, Doan said, 
I don’t think the over-all situation ever 
dded up to as great cause for confi- 
dence as it does today.” 

¢ The Metal—In the ficld of metals, 
magnesium enjoys some highly publi- 
cized advantages, and some disadvan- 
tages that are just as well known 

On the plus side, weight is its prime 
udvantage. Magnesium is the lightest 
of all the structural metals. Its alloys 
have about half the strength of steel, 
yet they weigh only one-fourth as much 
and only two-thirds as much as 
aluminum. 


PRODUCTION 





What's more, magnesium is plenti- 
ful. It’s obtained by electrolysis of sea 
water, as well as from such domestic 
ores as dolomite. A cubic mile of sea 
water contains about 5-million tons of 
magnesium. 

It’s the easiest to machine of all the 
common metals. Once a plant is fa- 
miliar with magnesium, its machine 
tools can be run at top speed. 

Then there's the mixed blessing of 
magnesium’s tendency to form galvanic 
couples—that is, when magnesium and 
another metal are joined ia water, the 
magnesium corrodes rapidly but the 
other metal doesn’t corrode at all. This 
is fine when you want to protect the 
other metal; magnesium is widely used 
to stop rusting of pipelines, ships, and 
home water heaters. It’s not so good, 
of course, when you want to make 
something using the two metals. Then 
the joints have to be insulated. 

On the minus side is the notable 
fact that magnesium will bum. It 
doesn’t burn so easily as most people 
think—Dow likes to point to the thou- 
sands of nonburning pancake griddles 
on American stoves—but managers and 
workers alike tend to be afraid of the 
metal until they have learned to use it 
properly 

In addition, magnesium is not pretty, 
and it doesn’t resist corrosion so well 
as most metals, though it does better 
than steel. Usually, magnesium needs 
some sort of coating, both for looks and 
protection 

The metal also is rather brittle at 
room temperatures, and its low ductility 
means that it has to be formed and 
shaped by methods different from those 
used for steel and aluminum. 
¢ The Industry—Compared with its 
chief rival, aluminum, the magnesium 
industry is still a baby. This vear, over 
1.5-million tons of aluminum will be 
turned out by U.S. plants. The mag 
nesium industry, will produce about 
75,000 tons, of which only 55,000 tons 
will actually be consumed. 

At the Magnesium Assn. meetings-- 
the association includes some 60 fabri- 
cators, as well as Dow, the big producer 

vou still hear the wish that there were 
more producers. In a sense, the mag- 
nesium industry is now in the position 
of aluminum before World War II, 
when Alcoa had the field pretty much 
to itself 
¢ New Producer?—Only three plants in 
the U.S. are producing magnesium to- 
dav; the government owns two of them, 
Dow the third. A vear ago, the govern- 
ment tried to gct a new private pro- 
ducer into the field, putting its Velasco 
(Tex.) plant on the auction block. But 
Dow made the only bid, and the gov- 
ernment zefused to sell. Dow now 
operates the plant under lease 
¢ The Early Days—Dow began extract- 
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SUNLIGHT POWERS TELEPHONE CALL FOR FIRST 


Bell Solar Battery is mounted on telephone pole at Americus, Georgia, 


Bell Solar Battery 


TAKES ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


Bell Telephone Laboratories invention to 
convert sun’s rays into electricity now 
used in interesting test. Has wide pos- 
sibilities for telephone service and in 
many other fields. 


As far back as Archimedes, men 
were searching for a way to put the 
almost limitless power of the sun to 
practical use, The dream of centuries 
has been brought closer to realization 
by the Bell Solar Battery 

It was developed at the Bell Teie- 


phone Laboratories after long re- 


search and first announced in 1954 
Since then its efficiency has been 
doubled and its usefulness extended 

An interesting test of the battery’s 
possibilities is mow under way at 
Americus, Georgia, where it is pow- 
ering an amplifier station on a rural 
telephone line 

Mounted on a telephone pole, it 
furnishes electric power during day- 
light hours. At the same time it 
charges a storage battery to provide 
power for nighttime operation and 
periods of ‘ loudiness. 


to power an amplifier on rural telephone line. 


What has been done so far is the 
opening of a door through which we 
can glimpse exciting new things for 
the future. Increasing hope for suc- 
cess in harnessing more and more of 
the power of the sun has come from 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories de- 
velopment of the Bell Solar Battery. 


THE BELL SOLAR BATTERY is made of thin, 
specially treated strips of silicon, an ingre 
dient of common sand. It should have a long 
life because there are no moving parts and 
nothing is consumed or destroyed. Needs 
no fuel other than the light of the sun itself 


fi 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
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“SCREEN ADVENTURES" 


A catalog of ideas. 


'f your organization is not yet tak- 
ing advantage of the vast store of 
16mm films available in every sub- 
ject area, write for your free copy 
of “Screen Adventures,” a 16- 
page book listing 325 representa- 
tive 16mm sound films. Listed by 
subject, synopsis, source. 
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Antticad leaded 
Throughout the nation, leaders in business 
and industry are using Ampro 16mm Sound 
Projectors to present ideas and stimulate 
creative thinking. Among the firms 


who depend upon Ampro to sell 
ideas, products and services are these: 


@ Aluminum Company of America 

® American President Lines 

® Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corp. 
®@ Kendall Refining Company 

@ The Kroger Company 

@ The Procter & Gambie Company 

©@ Standard Oil Company of California 


AMPRO CORP. 


2699 ". WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 16, LL. 
A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporstion 

















ing magnesium from Michigan brine in 
1915, when World War I demand for 
flares and incendiaries pushed the price 
to $5 a lb. Half a dozen other com- 
may also entered the field, but left 

iow alone after the Armistice. Dow, 
still hopeful, developed structural al- 
loys, which it promoted as “Dow- 
metal.” 

Production was around 3,000 tons a 
year in the late 1930s, but soared by 
1943 to 180,000 tons—turned out by 
13 plants—under the pressure of Worid 
War II demand for incendiary bombs 
and for a substitute metal for alumi- 
num. 

As peace approached, all the plant: 
were shut down. Then Dow reoner 
the establishment it had built at Fre« 
port, Tex., to extract magnesium fron 
the water of the Gulf of Mexico. Dur 
ing the Korean War, several plants 
were reopened briefly, including th: 
one at Velasco. 
¢ Shortages—Dow is basically a chemi- 
cal company, and has always lacked a 
magnesium capacity that could suppl 
peak demand for shect and plate. 

After years of talk, Dow opened a 
rolling mill at Madison, Ill. (BW— 
May29’54,p56) last year; but new-plant 
bugs were inordinately numerous, and 
sheet is still in short supply, though the 
bugs are being exterminated. Mean- 
while, Brooks & Perkins, Inc., a major 
fabricator, built its own mill and now 
sells half of its production to outsiders. 
¢ Military Beginnings — Magnesium, 
like most new mer owed its carly 
growth to military needs, notably for 
meendiaries. Newer structural uses 
have come later. In 1950, development 
of more forgeable alloy with zirconium 
led to use of the metal im large aircraft 
castings such as landing wheels and 
helicopter rotor hubs. 

Even more recent is a magnesium- 
thorium alloy now being tested for 
high temperature uses. Marquardt Air- 
craft Co. has tried it for ram-jet en- 
gines, and thinks it may be the best 
metal of all in the SOOF to 700F tem- 
perature range. 

In another line of development, mag- 
nesium enthusiasts have for years 
pushed a new type of airframe design— 
thicker skins and fewer supporting 
members. Their argument was that, 
though there would be no weight sav- 
ing, the plane would be easier to desi 
and faster and cheaper to build. Re- 
cently, East Coast Aeronautics com- 
pleted a  acagr gw F80 of this de- 
sign and it to Wright Field for 
testing. 
¢ Civilian Uses—On the civilian side, 
Dow used to have to lead potential fab- 
ricators by the hand, showing them 
both the hows and the whys of mag- 
nesium products. Nowadays, fabricators 
increasingly are developing their own 
applications. This reflects itself in the 
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WHAM and it’s 
fastened in steel or 
concrete with the new 


Creary 
‘330 ' 


Drive-It ‘toot 


A fastening every 15 seconds with ease! The 
new Creary 330” DRIVE-IT Tool is the 
newest cartridge-powered fastening tool on 


the market. It will save you time and 


money .. . reduce your on-the-job costs. 


1. SNAP-OPEN ACTION for fast 
loading and ejection, Greatest oper- 
ating speed of any cartridge pow- 
ered cool. 


2. REQUIRES ONLY ONE STAND- 
ARD POWER LOAD for al! fastening 
jobs. No need to buy different 
strength cartridges for each job. 


3. TWO CARTRIDGE - POWERED 
TOOLS for light or heavy jobs. The 
new Creary 330" Drive-It Tool 
(.25 cal.); heavy-duty ‘'410"" Drive- 
It Tool (.38 cal.) 

4. AUTOMATIC CARTRIDGE EX- 
TRACTION when breech is snapped 
open. Gives more fastenings per 
minute 


5. SAPETY IN FIRING, as Drive-lc 


Here are 8 reasons why you'll want a Creary Drive-it Tool 


must be pressed firmly against the 
work surface before tool can be 
fired 


6. STEEL ENCASED RUBBER GUARD 
completely surrounds work area, 
another of the many safety and con- 
venience features which make Creary 
Drive-le Tool the choice of con- 
tractors every where 


7. BARREL EXTENSION allows fas- 
tenin in rec essed areas suc h as punc- 
tion sees deep channel iron, and 
other confined spaces 


8. CREARY DRIVE-PING are UL. ap- 
proved, will penetrate up to an inch 
of structural steel and withstood a 
10,000 |b. pullout test by Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratories. 


oe ee ee oe oe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
B Start reducing your Powder Power Tool Corp., 7522 5. W. Macadam Ave. Portl 4, Ove. g 


Name 





NEW Creary “330” DRIVE-IT Tool 
fastening large steel switchbox to concrete 
wall in Anchorage, Alaska with Creary 
threaded Drive-pins. 





Address 


City eis oe ——S State phe ORS ee ee 
Type of Business _C) Went « Demonswation §j 
i a 


PLEASE PRINT 





individual 





Gy 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY-CONTROLLED TUBING AND EXTRUDED ALUMINUM SHAPES 








Touch 


Wolverine Tube offers an unusual service that 

puts its individual touch on any product or tubing 
application. It’s a Field Engineering Service 
available to offer technical assistance 

to Wolverine customers and prospects. 
Highly-trained tubing technicians staff the group 
—specialists who know how to save customers 
time and money. The program goes well beyond the 
usual limits of customer service. For example, 
Wolverine conducts technical seminars during which 
engineers, rich in tubing knowledge, discuss 
problems peculiar to different tubing applications 
and the processes employed. Result: 

industry in general receives the benefit 

of Wolverine’s vast tubing experience. 

Next time your company requires tubing of copper, 
copper-base alloys, aluminum or electric-welded 
steel—_remember Wolverine—get service that 

is based on the individual touch—a touch which 
adds up to Tubemanship. Write for Wolverine’s 
new catalog—The Measure of Tubemanship. 
WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Avenue, 
Detroit 9, Michigan. Plants in 

Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 


WOLVERINE TUBE 





Division of Catumet 4 Hecta, inc. 


PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, 


COPPER-BASE ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL 


199 Production 





fact that this year, for the first time, 
civilian consumption of magnesium 
(53%) will top the military. Here is 
a sampling of some of the many de- 
velopments in this field: 

Brooks & Perkins, which long con- 
centrated on sheet products mostly for 
the Army Signal Corps, has built a 
plant for civilian business. Its sales of 
magnesium printing plates and handling 
equipment for bakeries and department 
stores will top $l-million this year. 
B&P expects commercial business to 

ual military in two or three years. 

AC Spark Plug is die casting fuel 
pump parts on a newly developed hot- 
chamber machine that’s faster and 
cheaper than the traditional cold-cham- 
ber machines used for aluminum and 
magnesium. Several other companies 
are eying the new machine. All told, 
the auto industry is using 1,000 tons 
of die cast magnesium in a hundred 
different applications. 

Schwader Bros., in less than a year, 
has made a best seller out of Ultralite 
Samsonite luggage, the first mass-pro 
duced consumer item made of magne- 
sium. The luggage is made of magne- 
sium sheet to which vinyl plastic has 
been bonded. 

McCulloch Motors Corp. has 2,000 
employees, on three shifts, turning out 
chain saws, lawnmowers, and other 
items based largely on the lightness of 
magnesium die castings. As a byproduct 
to its 24-million castings, McCulloch 
has persuaded the Los Angeles Fire 
Dept. to shift magnesium from dan- 
erous chemical to molten metal regu- 

tions. 

Magnesium Co, of America started 
with a line of dockboards, and has 
moved into light handling equipment— 
a line that is showing steady growth 
“despite a new competitor every year.” 
¢ The Grumblin anes The mag- 
nesium industry has not always been 
one big happy family. Fabricators felt 
that Dow, the dominant producer, was 
plugging its “Dowmetal” label to the 
detriment of magnesium as a metal. 
When Dow itself pretty well eliminated 
this gripe, some grumblers said that 
Dow was slow to accept the zirconium 
alloys developed in England. 

But even in the darkest days, there 
was a strong industry tendency to give 
Dow high marks for persistence. Under 
today’s brighter skies, the grumbling has 
faded very low. It may vanish entirely 
when commerical demand catches up 
with the entire production of the two 
Texas plants. A single new mass-pro- 
duction application could do this over- 
night; and present commercial growth 
will bring it in a few years. Dow is 
hoping that a second major producer 
will come into the field, and that this 
will move the government to sell Dow 
the Velasco plant. 

The idea of competition doesn’t 
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The partner 
who wasn't there... 


Business Security Life Insurance for 


partnerships 


John Hancock offers: 


@ An exceptionalty 
low-cost policy for 
those who can qualify 
as preferred risks. 


@ A “Select” class 
of policies at 
new low cost. 


For full particulars 
consult your 
John Hancock 
representative 


Loss of control by you, forced reorganization, or forced 
sale may become a tragic fact if your partner dies or is 
disabled. 


Through John Hancock’s Business Security life insur- 
ance policies, special funds can be readily available to 
safeguard your interests. Your partner’s family and 
the interest of your survivors can be protected. 


Lower cost is now another advantage of John Han- 
cock’s Business Security life insurance policies. Your 
partnership — your future — can be on firmer ground 
with Business Security life insurance. We urge that you 
decide soon to secure complete details. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 
FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 








THE DUAL ROLE OF 


DUREZ 
W INDUSTRY 


Photos: upper, North American Aviation, Ine, 
lower, Burndy Kngincering Co., Ine, 





Your business could profit with BOTH 


They're poles apart in service conditions...the Super Sabre’s solderless 
electrical disconnect panels, and shell molds for producing ultrasmooth 
foundry castings, Yet one class of plastics is so versatile it's preferred 
in both...the Durez phenolics. As molding plastics, Durez phenolics 
combine light weight with impact strength, lustrcus surfaces, resistance to 
heat and chemical action, and excellent electrical properties. As resins 
they improve products and processes when used to bond, coat, or impregnate. 
For their profitable use in your business, see your molder...or Durez, 
the leader in developing the phenolics, and their largest producer. 
Write for our latest general bulletin. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Phenolic molding materials and 
phenolic resins that fit the job . 


4011 WALCK ROAD, NORTH TONAWANDA, WN. Y. 
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worry Dow. Dr. J. D. Hanawalt, man- 
ager of its mangesium department, likes 
to say that magnesium is following ex- 
actiy in the tracks of aluminum, but 
35 years behind it. Aluminum, he adds, 
seems to be doing very nicely with 
heavy competition. 


New Triumphs... 


. . are chalked up by 
the transistor—in an airborne 
computer and a torpedo con- 
trol system. 


Transistors are getting to be a bore— 
like the nine-year-old who plays Mozart 
and never fluffs a note, or spells antidis- 
establishmentarianism with a smile on 
his face. 

Last week, transistors were showing 
off again. As usual, the poor old vac- 
uum tube had to take it on the chin. 
¢ New Computer—On the West Coast, 
North American Aviation, Inc., said 
that it was flight-testing transistors in 
an airborne digital computer (for guided 
missiles). 

NAA’s missile and control equip- 
ment operations ran the tests for the 
Air Force. 

The new device weighs only 125 Ib., 
against 500 Ib. for a computer with 
vacuum tubes. Also, the 1,000-transis- 
tor computer requires less than 100 
watts of power; tubes would need 3,000 
watts. The new computer is the size 
of a suitcase; with tubes, it would be as 
big as a hall closet 
tenets Control—And in Pittsburgh, 
scientists at the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories put transistors in a new 
ultrasonic centro] system for torpedoes. 
For the first time, transistors completely 
replace the usual assortment a clec- 
tronic tubes. The Bureau of Ordnance, 
U.S. Navy, announced the develop- 
ment. 

Said Westinghouse: “The new sys- 
tem brings to torpedo control all the 
proven advantages of transistors, in- 
cluding extreme ruggedness, smal! size, 
high reliability of operation, and low 
electric power requirements.” 

Another advantage transistors have 
is that they do not have heated fila- 
ments, Which take time to warm up. 
This means that the transistor torpedo 
control is ready for instant operation, 
without the usual delay of 30 sec. or 
more, which vacuum tubes normally 
require 

The control device automatically 
will direct the torpede to an enemy 
target. It does this by listening for 
sound waves in the water. Once the 
torpedo is launched, the control takes 
charge, and keeps the torpedo on its 
target. END 
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made to order 


Every day Davison produces hundreds of tons of synthetic 
fluid cracking catalysts. At the same time it also turns out 
small batches of specialty catalysts in granular, pelleted, 
powdered, spherical and extruded forms to meet customer's 
specific needs. These catalysts contain such typical active 
agents as aluminum, bismuth, chromium, cobalt, copper, 
magnesium, manganese, mercury, molybdenum, nickel, 
palladium, platinum, silver and vanadium. Being the world’s 
largest producer of synthetic fluid cracking catalysts, and one 
of the largest producers of specialty catalysts, puts Davison 
in the position to meet your most exacting requirements 
in the growing field of catalysts. Why not have these great 
facilities work on your catalyst problem? Davison will 
create and produce original catalysts or manufacture to your 
prescription, in small quantities or large. 


Four Davison plants, with their extensive and diverse equipment, 
are now producing catalysts, with additional plants in the early 
Ca» stages of construction both in the United States and Canada. 
; Qualified Davison Representatives would like to have the 
opportunity of working with you. No obligation is incurred 
when you write, wire or phone Davison for help. 


Progress Through Chemistry 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Ill.; Houston, Texes; Mew York, N, Y.; Baltimore, Md. 


Producers of Catalysts, inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple phosphates. 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofiverides. Sole producers of DAVCO® Fortiligers. 





What's 
going on 
behind 

those 
closed 
BOOKS? 


Many executives like yourself are too busy to keep close 
contact with bookkeeping operations. And yet this depart- 
ment may be eating up a sizable shase of company profits. 
Aside from the danger of embezzlements, hold-ups, for- 
geries and general dishonesty—there’s the wastage caused 
by lack of control and by inefficiency. 

The Todd Company —through its Methods Study 
Plan—has put hundreds of bookkeeping departments on 
a safe, sound, economical basis. Won't you give us the 
opportunity to outline what our ABC Payroll System, 
our disbursement safeguards and our specially-designed 
machines can do for your business? Mail the coupon 
below. It won't cost you a penny to hear our story and it 
may save your company thousands of dollars. 


cocoon 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N.¥ 
Gentlemen: 

i'm interested in your Methods Study Pian. Will 
you have your nearest representative phone me for 
an appoinmment? 


ie 


Name of Company 
AGOtCD eemtess City 


Your N od Title —E 
ee SALES OFFICES IN Vi PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Phore___ $$ - SUBSIDIARY OF 


owes 


Lo ee ee ee ee — a BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
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Tomorrow's Coal 


New developments may 
make wearing it more eco- 
nomical than burning it. 


Locked within every lump of coal is 
an array of valuable chemicals. Scien- 
tists have known this for years, but the 
problem has always been to find how 
to get the basic molecule—a hydrocar- 
bon—to fall apart in just the right way. 

Do it one way, and you get a string 
of small, rather common molecules— 
methane, benzene, and toluene. ‘There 
is little profit here, because you don't 
have to fuss with coal to get those. It 
is easier to get them from petroleum. 

But if you do it right, you can make 

that coal molecule break up into a po- 
tentially more valuable and, to the 
chemist, more interesting group of 
larger molecules: xylene, naphthalene, 
quinoline—chemicals that have never 
been available in large quantities. 
* Ready for Debut—Last week, the 
chemicai industry perked an ear. Those 
unused coal chemicals are ready to come 
on stage 

Dr. J. G. Davidson, vice-president of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., told 
members of the Societv of Chemical 
Industry. “It will probably be another 
year or two before we can run up the 
flag, but I do think our hardest and 
darkest days are behind us on coal 
hydrogenation.” 

Davidson has been battling the coal 
molecule for several years. Three years 
ago, Union Carbide built a 300-ton-per- 
day pilot plant. Now Davidson talks 
of 1,000 tons per day as the minimum 
size for economy, and, he says, “The 
optimum size may be anywhere from 
3,000 to 6,000 tons per day.” 

His objective differs from others who 
have worked with coal hydrogenation. 
They looked for liquid fuels. He is by- 
passing the fuels for new chemicals. 
¢ Close to Solution—Coal’s molecular 
structure is tough to crack. You have to 
work with extremely high pressures— 
3,000 to 10,000 Ib. per sq. in.~and high 
temperatures—around 1,200F. 

Savs Davidson: “To do this on an in- 
dustrial scale is a large problem. We 
found that out the hard way. We had 
to revamp and modify our unit plant, 
which originally cost millions a: dol- 
lars. But we think that we are now very 
close to an economical solution to our 
problems.” 

What of the future of those new coal 
chemicals? The chemists don’t seem to 
be concerned about the uses just yet. 
Once the new chemicals are here in 
quantity, they will find jobs for them- 
selves, perhaps as brand-new plastics. 
In the chemical industry, it always 
seems to work out that way. END 
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TAPE that sticks 
on both sides 





Look what you 


GET A STICKY SURFACE: Strips 
of “Scorcn” Brand Double- 
Coated Tape on bottom of filling- 
line tray firmly hold freshly paint- 
ed cosmetic vials ; keep them from 
tipping and smearing. 


The term “SCOTCH” 
Office; 


Simply whisk off the protective liner 
from unique “Scotcn” Brand Double-Coated 
Tape and you expose a second adhesive 
surface. Now you've got two sides of the 
strongest adhesive on any pressure-sensitive 
tape. “Scotcn” Brand Double-Coated Tapes 
come in both transparent and opaque types. 
Ask your “Scotcn” Brand Tape distributor 
about ““Double-Coateds”’ ; or, write us direct, 


DOUBLE-COATED TAPE 


...one of more than 


300 Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


Sc 


can do with it! 


BOND METAL TO WOOD: 
“Scotcn” Double-Coated Tape 
is used in printing to hold metal 
engravings to wood or metal 
bases. Tape holds tight at press 
speeds ; jus: 25 seconds to mount! 


ed trademark of Minnesota Mini 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: 


for industry trademarked... 


Reg. U.S, Pot. OF, 


BRAND 


FASTEN FABRIC: A *‘Scorcn”’ 
Brand Double-Coated Tape can 
hold fabric coverings to wood or 
metal; keep decorative materials 
in place, Tape is quick and easy 
to apply; clean; never messy. 


and Mf, 


. Box 757, London, Ontario. 


Co,, %. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales 


OTCH 


Tapes. 
FREE FOLDER shows many addi- 
tional ways “Scorcn” Brand 
Double-Coated Tapes can save 
time and money and solve pro- 
duction problems, Write on your 
letterhead to Dept. BF-115. 


© 3M Co, 1966 





it Pays To Take a 


Plowt:Wide Look 


at Weighing! 


a modern Weighing Syston. 


Makes the Big Cost-Control Difference 


Today it’s more than ever important to think of weighing not 
in terms of isolated scales, but as a vital part of your overall quality- 
control and cost-control system. This means the right scales in 
the right places . . . to provide Sasic accounting records of mate- 
rials received, processed, shipped or transferred. Weight records 
that originate at scales directly affect costs, inventories and cus- 
tomer billings. Weighing errors cannot be corrected later— 
weights must be right the first time. That's why it’s so important 
to have a modern weighing system for top efficiency in your plant 
operations, 

May we tell you more about the “weighing system plan”— 
and its application to your requirements? Write to Vi 
. . » Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Spinning Made Easier 


The yarn machine in the picture 
has an adaptor that makes it possible 
to produce stretch dacron lt gan 
yarn by a new continuous process. 

Stretch yarn is used in the weaving 
of form-fitting clastic fabrics, and up 
to now most machines employed a 
seven-step method to produce it. 

Gibbs Machine Co., manufacturers 
of the adapting equipment, claims that 
existing spinning machines—including 
older models found in many textile 
mills—can be adapted to the new 
method. The company also says that 
the device will produce stretch yarn 
cheaper and faster. 

Raw yarn is made into stretch yarn 
by first going through a tensioning 
device. It is then passed through a heat 
chamber that uses electrically heated 
fluid to give it elasticity. The yarn then 
moves up the machine to a “false 
twisting spindle” where a twist is put 
on the yarn. The imparted twist backs 
down through the heat chamber to the 
tension stage, even though the yarn is 
moving in an upward direction through 
the machine. After being processed, it 
is wound on take-up bobbins at the top 
of the attachment. 

The equipment will be sold through 
the Textile Equipment Sales Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C. Plans have been 
made to sell it outright to textile mills, 
rather than lease it on a royalty 
basis. [ND 
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Better “dough” for Airfoam’ cushions 


* Modern water conditioning cuts costs in many 


When rubber latex was made with raw water, the 
dissolved minerals in the water often coagulated 
the latex prematurely . . . resulting in excessive 
waste. 

To remove the minerals, Goodyear engineers 
distilled the water . . . until increased production 
overtaxed their steam plant 

So they looked for a way to get the equivalent of 
distilled water, in volume, at iow cost... and se- 
lected PERMUTIT ion exchange resins and 
equipment, 

* Here's what Goodyear reports after 4 years of 
continuous operation: “The PERMUTIT units re- 
duce dissolved solids from 165 to 3 parts per 
million and supply iron-free water of controlled 
alkalinity. It has proved to be higher in quality 
than distilled water—at a considerable saving!” 


ways: eliminates dyeing rejects . . . saves a textile 
mill $12,150 per year; ends bubbles in ceramic 
glaze .. . paying for equipment in 10 days; re- 
moves salts from auto-body rinse water to prevent 
blisters in the finish. 
* Better water may solve your problem. We can 
help you get it. Write; The Permutit Company, 
Dept. BW-11, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
*1T.M. The Geedyeor Tire & Rubber Company 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it” 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 














clues: 


Publiched weekly cloaca 11 days in adeance, Rate—-86 45 
per line (22.04 per line for postition wanted ada), mint 
mum 2 lines Allow 5 average words as line; count 2 words 
jor how number Address boa number replies o/¢ Business 
Week to ofiee aaron NEW YORK, 130 W 4tnd 

CHICAGO, 640 8 Ave., #AN PRanchco, 64 
Pot mi 





EMPLOYMENT 


— == Positions Vacant === 
Careers in 

cataditehed management consulting firm is cur- 
rently eegking several outstanding men to add 
o te Chieage etaff because of continued growth 
mn all functional areas, College graduates be- 
tween the ages of 28 and 36 with at least & 
years experience in one of the foliowing func- 
tional areas are needed: Accounting ( Budget 
ary controle, Cost accounting, financial analy- 
sie, and eystemse and procedures) Marketing 
(Sales organisation, marketing research), sales 
planning, programming. and distribution) Per- 
sonnel (Wage and salary administration, ex 
ecutive personnel reerultment, executive train- 
ing and coverspmnens, management appraisal). 
Successful applicanta must be analytical, ca- 
pable of working with top management, and 
technically proflerent in their area of activity. 
if you qualify, submit a complete resume, in- 
cluding education, experience, and reonal 
background, Write P-6104, Husiness Week. 
Works Manager—for a light metal manutactur 
ing operation with 1890 employees, Mid-West 
Company Must have moshanteal skillea—an 
ME. degree preferred, Record of good planning 
and management a requiaitc, Bend resume and 
ealary expectations to P-8074, Business Week 


“ews Executive Employment Service 
Contemplating a Your i re- 
auirementse met thru our flexible procedures, 
with full proteetion of your present rmaition 
We have the know-how and patien-wise con- 
tacts to negotiate successfully for you. Send 
only name address for details mailed to you 
in confidential euver, Jepson Executive Serv- 


tae. (Mat. 1990) 033 VF. Bid¢., Kansas City, 
o 


Mature, avgrenive professional man 35 years 
old—public speaking experience desires vecupa- 
tional change. Envision possibility as agent or 
representative, of other position leodtan to an 
opperturity, No objection to training for rml- 
tion of relocating $229, Business Wee 


te federal 
government and commercial business. James F. 
Hardy, Barr Buliding, Washington 6, D. C. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


New Product Digest—The 

businesemen with a career interest tn creating, 
financing, manufacturing, and marketing new 
products, Authorise us to bill you 410-00 for 
annual subscription or send one dollar for single 
copy to Digest M17, Box 2062, Austin, Texas 
sharket research and sales surveys in south- 
eastern states, Bpecifie and comprehensive in- 
formation ae to extating competitive situation, 
volume potential, and distribution. Tuggle & 
Huckman, 4149 Roma Bivd., Jacksonville, Fla 
1,000 Cireulers phed $9.95! Sam- 

J 


ples! Shoreline Letter, Neptune, N 
ummm Registered Patent Attorney==== 


Potent Information Book, w tion, 
OG. Miller, 1158W28, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


| 
| 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 





i 
F 


community with excellent transporta- 
tion faciiities, Will gell, lease, or consider part. 
nership with a worthwhile enterprise For com- 
ylete data write: < Payne, 309 Iroquols 
Bidg., Marion, Indiana 


EQUIPMENT 
Geers, inreckets, worms, racks from Ve" to 168” 


send printe-—write for free 200 page catalogue 
of 8,000 iteme- or up te 26%. Universal Gear 


Works, Ine., 1268 eNichols Rd., Detroit 3, 
Michigan, Phone ‘orest 6.2280 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wented to buy by @ reputable Midwest Meanu- 
facturer. Manufactygring business that has mar. 
ketable shee meth, unch press or machine 
work tema, ~T014, Business Week 


APITAL NY 





| 


isswes, Chattel mertgage, 
working capital; Expansion financed Sy Field, 
1467 Bway, N. ¥., 86, N. ¥. WI 77-7396 
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HOT COAL-TAR ENAMEL that can be sprayed on pipe fittings and metals is... 


Quick Way to Counter Corrosion 


The man in the picture is applying 
hot coal tar enamel by a new method. 
A machine, mounted on a truck, sprays 
enamel and priming solution at nozzle 
temperatures ranging from 350F to 
600F. 

Enamel coating is applied to metals 
after treatment with priming solutions 
to inhibit corrosive action. 

The machine was developed by Cal- 
lery Co., which claims that the process 
climinates the costly and tedious appli- 
cation by hand cf tars and enamels. 
One of the advantages is that the mobile 
unit can be operated at the job site, 
whereas, in the past, the materials had 
to be coated before delivery. It takes 
six men te operate the machine. 

The machine's output is governed by 
the type of job, as well as by the thick- 
ness of the coating required, and ranges 
from a half gallon to 40 gal. per min- 


ute. Under normal conditions, it will 
spray about six drums of enamel a day. 

¢ enamel is heated to over 600F 
in the unit's tank by means of two gas 
burners. It is then pumped through a 
50-ft. hose which is heated and imsu- 
lated, then discharged through the spray 
nozzle at a pressure of 260 psi. An 
operator controls the fluid flow at the 
nozzle. 

There is still one bug: The machine 

roduces a vapor steam at the spray 
nozzle but the manufacturer says that 
it is working to eliminate this. 

The nvm Sh also can deliver hot 
air through the hose. This air is used 
to dry wet surfaces before the enamel is 
omg on. The air is ejected from 
the nozzle at temperatures up to 
1,000F. 
¢ Source: Callery & Co., 1001 Felicity 
St., New Orleans. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A wireless thermostat that broadcasts 
like a radio station to signal the need 
for heat in a room is being produced 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis. The unit emits sig- 
nals to a receiver that produces energy 
impulses, which controls the heat flow. 
The unit uses transistors. 


” 

A low-cost bearing journal box for 
freight cars is announced by Hyatt 
Bearings Div. of General Motors. Seals 
located at both ends of the box housing 
retain grease and keep out foreign 
matter, allowing the journal box to 
operate three years without relubrica- 
ton. 


A loudspeaker that can operate for 
long periods under such adverse condi- 
tions as high humidity has been devel- 
oped by General Electric Co. The new 
speaker will be installed in the air- 
conditioning ducts of Eastern Airlines’ 
“Silver Falcons.” 
. 

A machine that counts and sorts small 
parts of all shapes is the latest brain- 
child of Delta Engineering Corp., Bos- 
ton. It will count any number of items, 
and is said not to be affected by odd- 
shaped objects such as gelatin capsules. 
The machine features casy changeover 
from one part to another. Cost: around 


$4,000. 
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THE TREND 








The Upsurge in Capital Spending 


ven the most convinced optimists may rub their eyes 
unbelievingly when they see the results of McGraw- 
Hill's preliminary survey of business plans for new plant 
and equipment in 1956 (page 27). This reaction will 
be understandable, for though American businessmen 
are constantly suprising their detractors, this time they 
have succeeded in astounding their supporters. 

The figures speak for themselves, U. S. business as 
a whole plans to spend $33.4-billion on capital goods in 
1956. This is a boost of 13% over this year, the largest 
increase since 1951, when the emergency created by the 
Korean War touched off a similar wave of spending. 
Manufacturing companies alone will spend over $12- 
billion next year—fully 30% above 1955's outlays. 

These preliminary estimates would not appear so 
remarkable if 1955 had been a poor year for capital 
spending. But the fact is, this year’s expenditures on 
capital equipment will surpass all previous totals. 

Thus, business is planning big new additions to 
capacity at a time when it is already at very high levels. 
And a large majority of reporting companies say they 
will continue their spending in 1957, 

Everybody knows that U. S. businessmen make records 
only to break them, but this new boom in capital 
spending must be placed in perspective to be fully 
appreciated. Since the Korean War, business has in- 
creased its capacity by 50%. In contrast, capacity 
increased only 25% between 1920 and 1929; from 1939 
to 1946, it increased only 31%, although this includes 
war facilities built by government and converted to 
private use. Now, without any war or defense boom 
in prospect, business is planning what is tantamount 
to a “crash” program of new expansion, 


Geared for Growth 


Pessimists may doubt that actual outlays will be near 
the present estimates. ‘The record shows, however, that 
businessmen usually spend at least as much as they say 
they will. It is especially significant that most responses 
to the new survey were made after Pres. Eisenhower 
suffered his heart attack, so that this must have figured 
in their calculations. 

Rising costs are partially responsible for the increase 
in spending. Some observers estimate that costs have 
gone up anywhere from 5% to 10% since 1953, If 10% 
were added to the 1953 totals, some of the increases 
are not so spectacular as they appear at first sight. 

For example, the chemical industry spent $1.5-billion 
in 1953; add 10%, and the figure is $1.7-billion. Next 
year, they will spend only $1.4-billion. Similarly, steel 
spent $1,3-billion in 1953, and plans to spend $200- 
million above that in 1956; with 10% added to the 1953 
figures, the difference would be only $50-million. 

But figuring in a cost rise does not amount for more 


200 


than a part of the increase. The main reason that capital 
spending will soar to new heights next year is business- 
men’s confidence that sales will be up. They are con- 
vinced that the economy is geared for growth. They 
need new capacity to produce new products and to 
diversify their product lines. And though present 
capacity exceeds production, most businessmen are intent 
on being prepared to take advantage of sudden spurts 
in demand. Experience has taught them that failure to 
do so means losing out in the competitive race. 


Spur to Spend 


Competition is in fact the spur to increased spending. 
Businessmen are using all the resources of technology to 
better their products. Apart from a rising price level, 
the introduction of new and complex automatic ma- 
chinery has increased the cost of modernization and 
expansion. In a sense, the 1956 estimates can be said 
to reflect the enormous cost of modern technology. 
But it is a cost that each manufacturer must pay if he 
is to hold his own in today’s market. 

The price of new machinery is greater than the old. 
This means that business is paying more for every unit 
of production. It also means that to maintain profits, 
business must utilize its new capacity and produce more. 
At present, there is already some unutilized capacity, and 
even if production is stepped up above its present high 
level, the new spending plans may mean an increase in 
this reserve. 

Some economists regard this as a danger. They point 
out that overexpansion of productive plant normally 
occurs when the business cycle is at its peak. If business 
activity falls off, they claim that the existence of idle 
plant is not only a barrier to new investment. It also 
intensifies the decline, because companies, unwilling 
to let plant remain idle, habitually overproduce and have 
to resort to price cutting to get rid of inventory. 

Businessmen do not feel that they are signing their 
own death warrants bv adding to capacity. They do not 
veiw their spending as a temporary phenomenon, but 
as an essential ingredient of success. They admit that 
they are anticipating new demand. But they feel that 
those who anticipate wisely profit the most. 

This is because capital spending is the great multiplier 
—the key to increased demand, It means more pro- 
duction, more jobs, more sales. Although business spend- 
ing remained substantial in 1953 and 1954, it was 
consumer spending that sparked the recovery. But 
now business investment is asserting itself as the main 
element of economic strength. It will serve to offset 
declines in other sectors. It is insurance against any 
sudden downturn in the over-all economic picture. 
And it provides the essential foundation for long-term 
growth 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems... 


Fafnir Wide inner Ring 
Ball Bearing with 
Self-Locking Collar — 
easiest of ali bearings 
to install. 





For the mechanized muscles that shoulder the work on 
farms today — versatile farm materials handling implements 
— fast assembly and replacement of ba!l bearings is essential 
to high production per man hour. 


Fafnir’s Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing with Self-Locking 
Collar can be mounted on a shaft with the bare hands, quickly 
and securely in a matter of seconds. No shaft shouldering 
and none of the complexities of lock-nuts, washers, sleeves, 
or adapters. A twist of the collar locks bearing to shaft 

Fafnir-originated, the Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing with 
famous self-locking collar saves hours of skilled labor and 
machine time. Can you use ingenuity like this to solve a 
bearing problem? The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
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